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E Seven former Volumes 
IT |) of the Speftator having 
been Dedicated to ſome of 
the molt celebrated Per- 
ſons of the Age, I take leave to 
Inſcribe this Eighth and Laſt to 
You, as to a Gentleman who hath 
ever been ambitious of appearing 
in the beſt Company. 

A 2 You 


The Dedication. 


You are now wholly retired from 
the buſy Part of Mankind, and at 
leiſure to reflect upon your paſt At- 
chievements; for which Reaſon, I 
look upon You as a Perſon very 
well qualified for a Dedication. 

may poſſibly diſappoint my 
Readers, and your ſelf too, if I do 
not endeavour on this Occaſion to 
make the World acquainted with 
your /Virtues, And here, Sir, I 
ſhall not compliment you upon 
your Birth, Perſon, or Fortune; 
nor any other the like Perfections, 
which You poſſeſs whether You 
will or no: But ſhall only touch 
upon thoſe, which are of your own 
acquiring, and in which every one 
mult allow You have a real Merit. 

Your 


The Dedication. 
Your janty Air and eaſy Mo- 
tion, the Volubility of your Dit- 
courſe, the Suddenneſs of your 
Laugh, the Management of your 
Snuff-Box, with the Whiteneſs of 
your Hands and Teeth (which 
have juſtly gained You the Envy 
of the molt police part of the Male 
World, and the Love of the greateſt 
Beauties in the Female) are intirely 
to be aſcribed to your own perſo- 
nal Genius and Application. 

You are formed for theſe Ac- 
compliſhments by a happy Turn 
of Nature, and have finiſhed your 
ſelf in them by the utmoſt Im- 
provements of Art. A Man that 
is defective in either of theſe Qua- 
lifications (whatever may be the 
A 3 ſecret 


Ihe Deadication. 


ſecret Ambition of his Heart) muſt 
never hope to make the Figure Vou 
have done, among the faſhionable 
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part of his Species. It is there- 
fore no wonder, we ſee ſuch Mul- 
titudes of aſpiring young Men fall 
ſhort of You in all theſe Beauties | 


of your Character, notwithſtanding 
the Study and Practice of them is 
the whole Buſineſs of their Lives. 
But I need not tell You that the 
free and diſengaged Behaviour of a 
fine Gentleman makes as many 
aukward Beaux, as the Eaſineſs of 
your Fayourite Waller hath made in- 
{ipid Poets. 

Ar preſent You are content to 
aim all your Charms at your own 


| Spouſe, without further Thought 
of 
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of Miſchief to any others of the Sex. 
I know you had formerly a very 
great Contempt for that Pedantick 
Race of Mortals who call them- 
ſelves Philoſophers; and yet, to 
your Honour be it ſpoken, there 
is not a Sage of them all could 
have better acted up to their Pre- 
cepts in one of the moſt important 

Points of Life: I mean in that 
| Generous Diſ-regard of Popular 
Opinion, which you ſhowed ſome 
Years ago, when you choſe for your 
Wife an obſcure young Woman, 
who doth not indeed pretend to 
an ancient Family, bur has certain- 
ly as many Fore-fathers as any La- 
dy in the Land, if ſhe could bur 
reckon up their Names. 


A 4 I 


The Dedication. 


I muſt own I conceived very 
extraordinary hopes of you from the 
Moment that you confeſſed your 
Age, and from eight and forty 
(where you had ſtuck ſo many Years) 
very ingenuoully ſtep'd into your 
Grand ClimaCterick. Your De- 
portment has ſince been very vene- 


rable and becoming. If I am 


rightly informed, You make a re- 
gular Appearance every Quarter- 
Seſſions among your Brothers of 
the Quorum ; and if things go on 
as they do, ſtand fair for being a 
Colonel of the Militia, I am told 
that your Time paſles away as a- 
greeably in the Amuſements of a 


Country Life, as it ever did in the 


Gallantries of the Town: And that 
vou 
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you now take as much pleaſure in 
the Planting of young Trees, as 
you did formerly in the Cutting 
down of your Old ones. In ſhort, 
> we hear from all Hands that You 
are thoroughly reconciled to your 
dirty Acres, and have not too much 
Wit to look into your own Eſtate. 

After having ſpoken thus much 
of my Patron, I muſt take the Pri- 
vilege of an Author in ſaying ſome- 
thing of my ſelf. I ſhall therefore 
beg leave to* add, that I have pur- 
poſely omitted ſetting thoſe Marks 
to the End of every Paper, which 
appeared in my former Volumes, 
that You may have an Opportunity 
of ſhowing Mrs. Honeycomb the 


Shrewdneſs of your Conjectures, by 
A 5 aſcribing 
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aſcribing every Speculation to its 
proper Author: Though You know 
how often many profound Criticks 
in Style and Sentiments have very 
judiciouſly erred in this Particular, 
before they were let into the Secret. 
I am, 


SIX, 


Your moſt Faithful, 


Humble Servant, 


The SPECTATOR. 


= 
Bookſeller to the Reader. 


N the Six hundred and thirty ſecond 

Spectator, the Reader will find an 

Account of the Riſe of this Eight and 
Laſt Volume, 


J have not been able to prevail upon 
the ſeveral Gentlemen who were concern- 
ed in this Work to let me acquaint the 
World with their Names. 


Perhaps it vill be unneceſſary to in- 


form the Reader, that no other Papers, 


which have appeared under the Title of 
Spectator, /ince the cloſing of this Eighth 
Volume, were written by any of thoſe 
Gentlemen who had a Hand in this er 
the former Volumes, 
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Dualis ubi in lucem coluber mala gramina paſtus, 

Frigida ſub terra tumidum quem bruma tegebat 3 
unc poſitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, 

Lubrica convolvit ſublato pectore terga 

Arduus ad folem, & linguis micat ore triſulcis. Virg. 


PO N laying. down the Office of S p x c- 


- 


TATOR, I acquainted the World with 
my Deſign of electing a new Club, and 
ot opening my Mouth in it after a moſt 
— >; ſolemn Manner. Both the Election and 
the Ceremony are now paſt ; but not 
finding it ſo eaſy, as 1 at firit imagined, to break thro' a 
Fifty 3 Silence, I would not venture into the World 
under the Character of a Man who pretends to talk like 
other People, till I had arrived at a full Freedom of 


Speech. 


I ſhall referve for another time the Hiſtory of ſuch 
Club or Clubs of which Jam now a talkative, but un- 
worthy Member ; and ſhall here give an Account of this 


. ſurpriſing 
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ſurpriſing Change which has been produced in me, and 
which 1 look upon to be as remarkable an Accident as 
any recorded in Hiſtory, fince that which happened to 
the Son of Cre ſus, after having been many Years as much 
'Tongue-tied as my ſelf. 

UPON the firſt opening of my Mouth, I madea 
Speech conſiſting of about half a Dozen well-turned 
Periods ; but grew ſo very hoarſe upon it, that for three 
Days together, inſtead of finding the uſe of my Tongue, 
I was afraid that I had quite loſt it. Beſides, the unuſual 
Extenſion of my Muſcles on this Occaſion, made my 
Face ake on both Sides to ſuch a Degree, that nothing 
but an invincible Reſolution and Perſeverance, could 
have prevented me from falling back to my Monoſyl- 
lables. | 
I afterwards made ſeveral Eſſays towards ſpeaking ; 
and that I might not be ſtartled at my own Voice, which 
has kappen'd to me more than once, I uſed to read aloud 
in my Chamber, and have often ſtood in the Middle of 
the Street to call a Coach, when I knew there was none 
within hearing. | 

WHEN I was thus grown pretty well acquainted 
with my own Voice, I laid hold of all Opportunities to 
exert it. Not caring however to ſpeak much by m 
ſelf, and to draw upon me the whole Attention of thoſe 
I converſed with, I uſed, for ſome time, to walk every 
Morning in the Ma/l, and talk: in Chorus with a Parcel 
of Frenchmen. I found my Modeſty greatly relieved 
by the communicative 'Temper of this Nation, who are 
ſo very ſociable, as to think they are never bettei 
Company, than when they are all opening at the ſame 
time. 

I then fancied I might receive great Benefit from Fe- 
male Converſation, and that I ſhould have a Convenience 
of talking with the greater Freedom, when I was not 
under any Impediment of thinking : I therefore threw 
my ſelf into an Aſſembly of Ladies, but could not for 
my Life get in a Word among them ; and found that 
if I did not change my Company, I was in Danger of 
being reduced to my primitive Taciturnity. 
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THE Coffee-houſes have ever ſince been my chief 
Places of Reſort, where I have made the greateſt Im- 
provements; in order to which I have taken a particular 
Care never to be of the ſame Opinion with the Man 
I converſed with. I was a Tory at Button's, and a 
Whig at Child's; a Friend to the Engl/i/oman, or an 
Advocate for the Examiner, as it beſt ſerved my Turn; 
ſome fancy me a great Enemy to the French King, 
though, in reality, I only make uſe of him for a Help 
to Diſcourſe. In ſhort, I wrangle and diſpute for Exer- 
ciſe; and have carried this Point fo far that I was once 
like to have been run through the Body for making a 
little too free with my Betters. 

IN a Word, I am quite another Man to what I was. 


Nil fuit unquam 
Tam diſpar ſibi 


MY old Acquaintance ſcarce know me; nay I was 
asked the other Day by a Tew at Fonathan's, whether I 
was not related to a dumb Gentleman, who uſed to come 
to that Coffee-houſe ? But I think I never was better 
roo in my Life than about a Week ago, when, as 

was battling it acroſs the Table with a young Tem- 
plar, his Companion gave him a Pull by the Sleeve, 
bas ne him to come away, for that the old Prig would 

him to Death. 

BEING now a very good Proficient in Diſcourſe, 
I ſhall. appear in the World with this Addition to my 
Character, that my Countrymen may reap the Fruits 
of my new-acquired Loquacity. 

THOSE who have been preſent at publick Diſputes 
in the Univerſity, know that it is uſual to maintain He- 
relies for Argument's ſake. I have heard a Man a moſt 
impudent Socinian for Half an Hour, who has been an 
Orthodox Divine all his Life after. I have taken the 
ſame Method to accompliſh my ſelf in the Gift of Ut- 
terance, having talked above a Twelve-month, not ſo 
much for the Benefit of my Hearers as of my ſelf. 
But ſince I have now gained the Faculty, I have been 


ſo long endeavouring after, I intend to make a right os 
0 
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of it, and ſhall think my ſelf obliged, for the future, to 
ſpeak always in Truth and Sineerity of Heart. While a 
Man is learning to fence, he practiſes both on Friend 
and Foe ; but when he is a Maſter in the Art, he ne- 
'ver exerts it but on what he thinks the right Side. 

THAT this lat Alluſion may not give my Reader 
a wrong Idea of my Deſign in this Paper, I muſt here 
inform him, that the Author of it is of no Faction, that 
he is a Friend to no Intereſts but thoſe of Truth and 
Virtue, nor a Foe to any but thoſe of Vice and Folly. 
Though I make more Noiſe in the World than I uſed 
to do, I am ſtill reſolved to act in it as an indifferent 
SPECTATOR. It is not my Ambition to increaſe the 
Number either of Whigs or Tories, but of wiſe and 

ood Men, and I could heartily wiſh there were not 

aults common to both Parties which afford me ſuffi- 
cient Matter to work upon, without deſcending to thoſe 
which are peculiar to either. 

IF in a Multitude of Counſellors there is Safety, we 
ought to think our ſelves the ſecureſt Nation in the 
World. Moſt of our Garrets are inhabited by Stateſ- 
men, who watch over the Liberties of their Country, 
and make a Shift to keep themſelves from ſtarving, by 
taking into their Care the Properties of their Fellow- 
Sabjects. | 


AS theſe Politicians of -both Sides have already - 


worked the Nation into a moſt unnatural Ferment, I 
ſhal! be ſo far from endeavouring to raiſe it to a grea- 
ter Height, that on the contrary, it ſhall be the chief 
Tendency of my Papers, to inſpire my Countrymen 
with a mutual Good-will and evolence. What 
ever Faults either Party may be guilty of, they are 
rather mflamed than cured by-thoſe Reproaches, which 
they caſt upon one another. The moſt likely Method 
of rectifying any Man's Conduct, is, by recommend- 
ing to him the Principles of Truth and Honour, Re- 
ligion and Virtue; and. fo long as he acts with an Eye 
to theſe Principles, whatever Party he is of, he can- 
not fail of being a good Exgliſbman, and a Lover of his 


AS 


p / 4 HERE is nothing, ſays Plato, fo delightful, as the 
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As for the Perſons concerned in this Work, the 

Names of all of them, or at leaſt of ſuch as deſire it, 
ſhall be publiſhed hereafter : Till which time I muſt 
jintreat the courteous Reader to ſuſpend his Curioſity, and 
me to conſider what is written, than who they are that 
E write it. 
* HAVING thus adjuſted all neceſſary Preliminaries 
with my Reader, I ſhall not trouble him with any 
more prefatory Diſcourſes, but proceed in my old Me- 
thod, and entertain him with Speculations on every 
uſeful Subject that falls in my Way. 


| 
— 
* . 
. 


Qxippe domum timet ambiguam, Tyrioſque bilingues. 
| „ vas 


hearing or the ſpeaking of Truth, For this Reaſon 
there 15 no Converſation ſo agreeable as that of the 


Man of Integrity, who hears without any Intention to 


betray, and ſpeaks without any Intention to deceive. 


AMONG all the Accounts which are given of 
Cato, I do not remember one that more redounds to 


3 his Honour than the following Paſſage related by Plu- 
= tarch. As an Advocate was pleading the Cauſe of his 


Client before one of the Prætors, he could only pro- 

duce a fingle Witneſs in a Point where the Law re- 
quired the Teſtimony of wo Perſons ; upon which the 
Advocate inſiſted on the Integrity of that Perſon whom 


he had produced: but the Prætor told him, That where 


the Law required two Witneſſes he would not accept 
of one, tho' it were Cato himſelf. Such a Speech from 
a Perſon who fat at the Head of a Court of Juſtice, while 
Cato was ſtill living, ſhews us, more than a thoufand 
Examples, the high Reputation this great Man had 


gained among his Contemporaries upon the Account of 
his Sincerity, 


Fo WHEN. 
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WHEN ſuch an inflexible Integrity is a little ſoſt- 


ned and qualified by the Rules of Converſation and 
Good-breeding, there 15 not a more ſhining Virtue in 
the whole Catalogue of Social Duties. A Man how- 
ever ought to take great care not to poliſh himſelf out of 
his Veracity, nor to reſine his Behaviour to the Preju- 
dice of his Virtue. | 

THIS Subject is exquiſitely treated in the moſt 
elegant Sermon of the great Britiſb Preacher. I ſhall 
beg Leave to tranicribe ont of it two or three Sen- 
tences, as a proper. Introduction to a very curious Let- 
ter, which I ſhall make the chief Entertainment of this 
Speculation. 

* THE old Egli Plainneſs and Sincerity, that ge- 
* nerous Integrity of Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, 
* which always argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is 
* uſually accompanied with undaunted Courage and Re- 
* ſolution, is in a great Meaſure loſt among us. 

THE Dialect of Converſation is now-a-days fo 
* ſwelled with Vanity and Compliment, and fo ſur- 
* feited (as I may ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs and 
© Reſpect, that if a Mean that lived an Age or two ago 
* ſhould return into the World again, he would * 
* want a Dictionary to help him to underſtand his own 
. Binde and to know the true intrinſick Value of 
the Phraſe in faſhion; and would hardly, at firſt, be- 
* heve at what a low Rate the higheſt Strains and Ex- 
preſſions of Kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs 
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in current Payment; and when he ſhould come to 


* underſtand it, it would be a great while before he 
* could bring himſelf with a good Countenance and a 


good Conicience, to converie with Men upon equal © 


* Terms and in their own Way. 


. I have by me a Letter which I look upon as a great 1 


Curioſity, and which may ſerve as an Exemplification 

to the foregoing Paſſage, cited out of this moſt excellent 

Prelate. It is taid to have been written in King Charles 

IT's Reign by the Ambaſlador of Bantam, a little after 
his Arrival in England. 


Mafeer, 
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Maſter, | 
HE People, where I now am, have Tongues 
further trom their Hearts than from London to 
Bantam, and thou knoweſt the Inhabitants of one of 
theſe Places do not know what 1s done 1n the other. 
They call thee and thy Subjects Barbarians, becauſe 
we ſpeak what we mean; and account themſelves a 
civilized People, becauſe they ſpeak one thing and 
mean another: Truth they call Barbarity, and Falſe- 
hood Politeneſs. Upon my firſt landing, one who was 
ſent from the King of this Place to meet me, told me, 
That he vas extremely ſorry for the Storm I had met 
with juſt before my Arrival. I was troubled to hear 
him grieve and afflict himſelf upon my Account; but 
in leſs than a Quarter of an Hour he {miled, and was 
as merry as if nothing had happened. Another who 
came with him told me by my Interpreter, He ſhould 
be glad to do me any Service that lay in his Power. 
Upon which I deſir'd him to carry one of my Port- 
mantuas for me, but inſtead of ſerving me according 
to his Promiſes, he laughed, and bid another do it. 
I lodged, the firſt Week, at the Houſe of one, who 
deſired me to think my ſelf at home, and to conſider his 
Houſe as my own. Accordingly, I the next Morning 
began to knock down one of the Walls of it, in order 
to let in the freſh Air, and had packed up ſome of 
the Houſhold-Goods, of which I intended to have 
made thee a Preſent; But the falſe Varlet no ſooner 
ſaw me falling to Work, but he ſent Word to deſire 
me to give over, for that he would have no ſuch Do- 
ings in his Houſe. I had not been long in this Na- 
tion, before I was told by one, for whom I had asked 
a certain Favour from the Chief of the King's Servants, 
whom they here call the Lord-Treaſurer, That I had 
eternally obliged him. I was ſo ſurpris'd at his Grati- 
tude, that I could not forbear ſaying, What Service 
is there which one Man can do for another, that- can 
oblige him to all Eternity! However I only asked 
him, for my Reward, that he would lend me his el- 


deſt Daughter during my Stay in thus Country; but I 


quickly 
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quickly found that he was as treacherous as the reſt of 
© his Countrymen. 

* AT my firſt going to Court, one of the great Men 
almoſt put me out of Countenance, by asking ter 
' thouſand Pardons of me for only treading by Accident 
_ my Toe. They call this kind of Lye a Com- 
pliment; for when they are Civil to a great Man, 
they tell him Untruths, for which thou wouldſt or- 
der any of thy Officers of State to receive a hundred 
Blows upon his Foot. I do not know how: I ſhall 
negotiate any thing with this People, ſince there is 
ſo little Credit to be given to them. When I go to 
ſee the King's Scribe, I am generally told that he is 


Houſe almoſt the very Moment before. Thou wouldeſt 
fancy that the whole Nation are Phyſicians, for the 
firſt Queſtion they always ask me, is, How I do: I 
have this Queſtion put to me above a hundred times a 
Day. Nay, they are not only thus inquiſitive after 
my Health, but wiſh it in a more ſolemn Manner, 
with a full Glaſs in their Hands, every time I ſit with 
them at Table, tho' at the fame time they would per- 
ſuade me to drink their Liquors in ſuch Quantities as 
J have found by Experience will make me fick. They 
often pretend to pray for thy Health alſo in the fame 
Manner; but J have more Reaſon to expect it from 
the Goodneſs of thy Conſtitution, than the Sincerity 
of their Wiſhes. May thy Slave eſcape in Safety from 
this double-tongued Race of Men, and live to lay 
«- himſelf once more at thy Feet in thy Royal City of 


*. Bantam. 
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not at home, tho' perhaps I ſaw him go into his 
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TT * 9ui fit, Mecenas, ut nemo, quam ſibi ſortem 
: Sen ratio dederit, ſeu fors objecerit, illa 

a Contentus viva: laudet diverſa ſequentes - 


O Fortunati mer catores, gravis anns 

Miles ait, multo jam fractus membra labore! 
Contra, mercator, navim jactantibus auſtris, 
Militia eſt potior. Quid enim concurritur : hore 
. Momento cita mors wenit, aut victoria læla. 


5 
t 
; ; I Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus, 
, 


So G 
* 


Sub galli cantum conſultor ubi oftia pulſat. 
Ille, datis vadibus, qui rure extratus in urbem eft, 
Solos felices wiventes clamat in urbe. 
Cetera de genere hoc ( adeo ſunt multa) hguacem 
| Delaſſare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi 
® Ono rem deducam. Siguis Deus, en Ego, dicat, 
Fam faciam quod wultis: eris tu, qui mode miles, 


* Mercator: tu conſultus modo, rufticus. Hinc vos, 
* Pos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus. Zja, 
EF guid flatis? Nolint. Atque licet effe beatis. Hor. 


the Misfortunes of Mankind were caſt into a pub- 
lick Stock, in order to be equally diitributed among 


0 


the whole Species, thoſe who now think themſelves 


1] T is a celebrated Thought of Socrates, that if all 


by ſuch a Diviſion. Horace has carried this Thought 
n great deal further into the Motto of my Paper, which 
implies that the Hardſhips or Misfortunes we lie un- 


ſon would be, in caſe we could change Conditions 
with him. | 

48 I was ruminating on theſe two Remarks, and 
ſeated in my Elbow-Chair, I inſenſibly fell aſleep; 
& when 


I 
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when on a ſudden, methought, there was a Proclamation 
made by Jupiter, that every Mortal ſhould bring in 


his Griefs and Calamities, and throw them together 


in a Heap. There was a large Plain appointed for 
this Purpoſe. I took my Stand in the Centre of it, 
and ſaw with a great deal of Pleaſure the whole hu- 
man Species marching one after another, and throwing 
down their ſeveral Loads, which immediately grew up 
into a prodigious Mountain, that ſeemed to rite above 
the Clouds. 

THERE was a certain Lady of a thin airy Shape, 
who was very active in this Solemnity. She carried a 
magnifying Glaſs in one of her Hands, and was cloth- 
ed in a looſe flowing Robe, embroidered with ſeveral 
Figures of Fiends and Spectres, that diſcovered them- 
ſelves in a thouſand chimerical Shapes, as her Gar- 
ment hovered in the Wind. There was ſomething 
wild and diſtracted in her Looks. Her Name was 
FANCY. She led up every Mortal to the appointed 
Place, after having very officiouſly aſſiſted him in ma- 
king up his Pack, and laying it upon his Shoulders. 
My Heart melted within me to ſee my Fellow-Creatures 
groning under their reſpective Burthens, and to conſi- 
der that prodigious Bulk of human Calamities which 
lay before me. 

THERE were however ſeveral Perſons who gave 
me great Diverſion upon this Occaſion. I obſerved one 


2 + ny oe 


bringing in a Fardel very carefully concealed under an 


old embroidered Cloke, which, upon his throwing it 
into the Heap, I diſcovered to be Poverty. Another, 
_ after a great deal of Puffing, threw down his as Be . 
which, upon examining, I found to be his Wife. 
THERE were Multitudes of Lovers ſaddled with 
very whimfical Burthens compoſed of Darts and Flames; 
but, what was very odd, tho' they ſighed as if their 
Hearts would break under theſe Bundles of Calamities, 
they could not perſuade themſelves to caſt them into 
the Heap, when they came up to it; but after a few 
faint Efforts, ſhook their Heads and marched away, 
as heavy loaden as they came. I ſaw Multitudes of 
old Women throw down their Wrinkles, and ſeveral 


young 


+Y 
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ung ones who ſtri themſelves of a tawny Skin. 
2 — were very l of red Noſes, large 
er Lips. and ruſty Teeth. The Truth of it is, I was fur- 
D Lips, uſty , 
. Pris' d to ſee the greateſt Part of the Mountain made 
it, up of bodily Deformities. Obſerving one advancin 
u-. p y - — 
towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than ordinary 
g upon his Back, T found upon his near Approach, that 
P it was only a natural Hump, which he diſpoſed of} 
© with great Joy of Heart, among this Collection of 
human Miſeries. There were hkewiſe Diſtempers of 
, all Sorts, tho' I could not but obſerve, that there were 
* many more imaginary than real. One little Packet 
J could not but take notice of, which was a Com- 
plication of all the Diſeaſes incident to human Na- 
ture, and was in the Hand of a great many fine Peo- 
, ple: This was called the Spleen. But what moſt of 
all ſurpris'd me, was a Remark I made, that there was 
not a ſingle Vice or Folly thrown into the whole Heap; 
At which I was very much aſtoniſhed, having conclu- 
ded within my ſelf, that every one would take this Op- 
portunity of getting rid of his Paſſions, Prejudices, and 
: Frailties. 
I took notice in particular of a very profligate Fel- 
low, who I did not queſtion came loaden with his 
Crimes, but upon ſearching into his Bundle, I found 
> that inſtead of throwing his Guilt from him, he had 
only laid down his Memory. He was followed by ano- 
ther worthleſs Rogue who flung away his Modeſty in- 
> ſtead of his Ignorance. 
> WHEN the whole Race of Mankind had thus caſt 
their Burdens, the Phantome which had been fo buſy 
= on this Occaſion, ſeeing me an idle Spectator of what 
X paſled, approached towards me. I grew uneaſy at 
her Preſence, when of a ſudden ſhe held her magnify- 
ing Glaſs full before my Eyes. I no ſooner ſaw my 
Face in it, but was ſtartled at the Shortneſs of it, 
which now appeared to me in its utmoſt Aggravation. 
The immoderate Breadth of the Features made me 
very much out of Humour with my own Countenance, 
upon which I threw it from me like a Mask. It hap- 
& pened very luckily, that * who ſtood by me =_ 
2 u 
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Juſt before thrown down his Viſage, which, it ſeems, was 
too long for him. It was indeed extended to a mo! 
ſhameful length; I believe the very Chin was, mo- 
deſtly ſpeaking, as long as my whole Face. We had 
both of us an Opportunity of mending our ſelves, and 


all the Contributions being now brought in, every Man 
was at Liberty to exchange his Misfortune for thoſe * 


dents in the Sequel of my Viſion, I ſhall reſerve them 


2 another Perſon. But as there aroſe many new In- 
r the Subject of my next Paper. 
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Duid cauſe eft, merito guin illis Jupiter ambas 
Tratus buccas inflet, neque ſe fore poſthac 
Tam facilem dicat, wotis ut prebeat aurem? Hor. 


N my laſt Paper, I gave my Reader a Sight of that 


Mountain of Miſeries, which was made up of thoſe : 


ſeveral Calamities that afflict the Minds of Men. 


I faw, with unſpeakable Pleaſure, the whole Species 


thus delivered from its Sorrows: though at the ſame 7 
time, as we ſtood round the Heap, and ſurveyed the | 
| ſeveral Materials of which it was compoſed, there was 
ſcarce a Mortal, in this vaſt Multitude, who did not 
diſcover what he thought Pleaſures and Bleſſings of 
Life ; and wonder'd how the Owners of them ever came | 


to look upon them as Burthens and Grievances. 


AS we were regarding very attentively this Confu- 1 
ſion of Miſeries, this Chaos of Calamity, Jupiter iſſued 
out a ſecond Proclamation, that every one was now at 


Liberty to exchange his Affliction, and to return to 
his Habitation with any ſuch other Bundle as ſhould be 
delivered to him. 

UPON this, FANCY began again to beſtir her 
ſelf, and parcelling out the whole 7 with ineredi- 
ble Activity, recommended to every one his 3 
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Packet. The Hurry and Confuſion at this time was 
not to be expreſſed. Some Obſervations, which I made 
upon the Occaſion, I ſhall communicate to the Publick. 
A venerable gray-headed Man, who had laid down the 
Colick, and who I found wanted an Heir to his Eſtate, 
ſnatched up an undutiful Son, that had been thrown 
into the Heap by his angry Father. The graceleſs 
Youth, in leſs than a quarter of an Hour, . the old 
Gentleman by the Beard, and had like to haye knocked 
huis Brains out; ſo that meeting the true Father, wha 
came towards him with a Fit of the Gripes, he bed 
him to take his Son again, and give back his Colick ; 
but they were incapable either of them to recide from 


„the Choice they had made. A poor Gally-Slave, wha 


had thrown down his Chains, took up the Gout in 
= their ſtead, but made ſuch wry Faces, that one might 
# eaſily perceive he was no great Gainer by the Bargain. 


It was pleaſam enough to ſee the ſeveral Exchanges that 


were made, for Sickneſs againſt Poverty, Hunger againſt 
want of Appetite, and Care againſt Pain. 
THE | 


WS . A * 
7. a> 


1 emale World were very buſy among them- 
ſelves in bartering for Features; one was trucking a 
Lock of gray Hairs for a Carbuncle, another was ma- 
king over a ſhort Waſte for a Pair of round Shoulders, 
and a third cheapning a bad Face for a loſt Reputation : 
But on all theſe Occaſions, there was not one of them 
who did not think the new Blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe had 
got it into her Poſſeſſion, much more diſagreeable than 
the old one. I made the ſame Obſervation on every 
x ether Misfortune or Calamity, which every one in 
the Aſſembly brought upon himſelf, in lieu of what he 


had parted with; whether it be that all the Evils 


which befal us are in ſome meaſure ſuited and propor- 


 KMtioned to our Strength, or that every Evil becomes more 


4 ſupportable by our being accuſtomed to it, I ſhall not 
etermine. 
I could not for my Heart forbear pitying the poor 
ump-back'd Gn mentioned =_ 1 
er, who went off a very well-ſhaped Perſon with a 
tone in his Bladder ; nor the fine Gentleman who had 
Fuck up this Bargain with him, that limped thro' a 
Vor. VIII. | B whole 
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whole Aſſembly of Ladies, who uſed to admire him, with 
a Pair of Shoulders peeping over his Head. 

I muſt not omit my own particuler Adventure. My 
Friend with the long Viſage had no ſooner taken up- 
on him my ſhort Face, but he made ſuch a groteſque 
Figure in it, that as I looked upon him I could not for- 
bear laughing at my ſelf, inſomuch that I put my own 
Face out of Countenance. The poor Gentleman was fo 
ſenſible of .the Ridicule, that I found he was aſhamed 
of what he had done: On the other fide I found that 
I myſelf had no great Reaſon to triumph, for as I went 
to touch my Forehead I miſſed the Place, and clapped 
my Finger upon my upper Lip. Beſides, as my Noſe 
was exceeding Prominent, I gave it two or three un- 
lucky Knocks as I was playing my Hand about my Face, 
and aiming at ſome other Part of it. I ſaw two other 
Gentlemen by me, who were in the ſame ridiculous 
Circumſtances. Theſe had made a fookſh Swop be- 
tween a Couple of thick bandy Legs, and two long 
Trapſticks that had no Calfs to them. One of theſe 
looked like a Man walking upon Stilts, and was ſo lifted 
up into the Air above his ordinary Height, that his 
Head turned round with it, while the other made ſuch 
aukward Circles, as he attempted to walk, that he ſcarce 
knew how to move forward upon his new Supporters: 
Obſerving him to be a pleaſant Kind of Fellow I ſtuck 
my Cane in the Ground, and told hin I would lay him 
a Bottle of Wine, that he did not march up to it on a 
Line, that I drew for him, in a Quarter of an Hour. 

THE Heap was at laſt diſtributed among the two 
Sexes, who made a moſt piteous Sight, as they wan- 
dered up and down under the Preſſure of their ſeveral 
Burthens. The whole Plain was filled with Murmurs 
and Complaints, Grones and Lamentations. Jupiter at 
length, taking Compaſſion on the poor Mortals, ordered 
them a ſecond time to lay down their Loads ; with a 
Deſign to give every one his own again. They dif- 
charged themſelves with a great deal of Pleaſure, after 
which, the Phantom, who had ted them into ſuch groſs 
Delufions, was commanded to diſappear. There was 


ſent in her ſtead a Goddeſs of a quite different F _ 
er 
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minſter. Thus much for the profound Gentleman W 
1 honours me with the following Epiſtle. 
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Her Motions were ſteady and compoſed, and her Aſ- 
pect ſerious but chearful, She every now and then caſt 
her Eyes towards Heaven, and fixed them upon Ju- 
iter : Her Name was PATIENCE. She had no 
ſooner placed her ſelf by the Mount of Sorrows, but, 
what I thought very remarkable, the whole Heap ſunk 
to ſuch a Degree, that it did not appear a third part fo 
big as it was before. She afterwards returned every 
Man his own proper Calamity, and teaching him how 
to bear it in the moſt commodious Manner, he marched 
off with it contentedly, being very well pleaſed that he 


had not been left to his own Choice, as to the kind of 


Evils which fell to his Lot. 

BESIDES the ſeveral Pieces of Morality to be 
drawn out of this Viſion, I learnt from it, never to re- 
pine at my own Misfortunes, or to envy the Happinels 
of another, ſince it is impoſſible for any Man to form 
a right Judgment of his Neighbour's Sufferings ; for 
which Reaſon alſo I have determined never to think 
too lightly of another's Complaints, but to regard the 
Sorrows of my Fellow-Creatures with Sentiments of 
Humanity and Compaſlion. 
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w—— JV erba intermiſſa retentat. Ov. Met. 


, F one has heard of the famous Conjurer, 


who, according to the Opinion of the Vulgar, has 
ſtudied himſelf dumb; for which Reaſon, as it is 


believed, he delivers out all his Oracles in Writing. 


Be that as it will, the blind Tirefias was not more fa- 
mous in Greece, than this dumb Artiſt has been, for 
ſome Years laſt paſt, in the Cities of London and "= 
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SIR, From my Cell, June 24, 1714. 
BE ING informed that you have lately got the Uſe 
of your Tongue, I have ſome Thoughts of fol- 
lowing your Fxample, that I may be a Fortune teller 
properly ſpeaking. I am grown weary of my Taci- 
turnity, and having ſerved my Country many Years 
under the Title of a dumb Doctor, I ſhall now 
propheſy by Word of Mouth, and (as Mr. Lee ſays 
of the Magpy, who you know was a great Fortune- 
teller among the Ancients) chatter Futurity. I have 
hitherto choſen to receive Queſtions and return An- 
ſwers in Writing, that I might avoid the Tediouſ- 
neſs and 'Tronble of Debates, my Queriſts being ge- 
nerally of a Humour to think, that they have never 
Predictions enough for their Money. In ſhort, Sir, 
my Caſe has been ſomething like that of thoſe diſcreet 
Animals the Monkeys, who, as the Indians tell us, can 
ſpeak if they would, but purpoſely avoid it that they 
may not be made to ——_ I have hitherto gained a 
Livelihood by holding my 'Tongue, but ſhall now 
open my Mouth in order to fill it. If 1 appear a 
little Word-bound in my firſt Solutions and Reſponſes, 
I hope it will not be imputed to any Want of Fore- 
ſight, but to the long Diſuſe of Speech. I doubt not 
by this Invention to have all my former Cuſtomers 
over again, for if I have promiſed any of them Lo- 
vers or Husbands, Riches or good Luck, it is my De- 
ſign to confirm to them viva v , what I have al- 
ready given them under my Hand. If you will ho- 
nour me with a Viſit, I will compliment you with 
the firſt opening of my Mouth, and if you pleaſe you 
may make an entertaining Dialogue out of the Con- 
verſation of two dumb Men. Excuſe this Trouble, 
worthy Sir, from one who has been a long time 


Your filent Admirer, 
Cornelius Agrippa. 
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J have received the following Letter, or rather Billet. 


doux, from a pert young Baggage, who congratulates 
with me upon the ſame Occaſion. 


Dear Mr. Prate-apace, June 23, 1714. 
*F Am a Member of a Female Society who call our 
1 ſelves the Chit-Chat Club, and am ordered by the 
whole Siſterhood, to congratulate you upon the Uſe of 
your Tongue. We have all of us a mighty Mind to 
hear you talk, and if you will take your Place among 
* us for an Evening, we have unanimoully agreed to 
allow you one Minute in ten, without Interruption. 


I am, SI X, 
Your humble Servant, 
<5 h 883 


P. S. You may find us at my Lady Betty Clack's, 
* who will leave Orders with her Porter, that if an 
* elderly Gentleman, with a ſhort Face, enquires, for 


© her, he ſhall be admitted and no Queſtions asked. * 


As this particular Paper ſhall conſiſt wholly of what 
I have received from my Correſpondents, I ſhall fill up 
the remaining Part of it with other congratulatory Let- 


ters of the ſame Nature. 


: 
* . 
7 m7 


4 


SIX, Oxford, June 25, 1714. 


w E are here wonderfully pleaſed with the Open- 
ing of your Mouth, and very frequently open 
ours in Approbation of your Deſign ; eſpecially ſince 
we find you are reſolved to preſerve your Taciturnity 
as to all Party Matters. We do not queſtion but you 
* are as great an Orator as Sir Hudibras, of whom the 
Poet ſweetly ſings, 


#5 . 3: 


He could not ope 
His Mouth, but out there flew a Trope. 
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* If you will ſend us down the Half-dozen well-turned 
* Periods, that produced ſuch diſmal Effects in your 
Muſcles, we will depoſite them near an old Manuſcript 
* of Tulh's Orations, among the Archives of the Uni- 
* verſity ; for we all agree with you, that there is not 
* a more remarkable Accident recorded in Hiſtory, ſince 
that which happened to the Son of Cre/us, nay, I 
* believe you might have gone higher, and have added 
* Balaam's Aſs. We are impatient to ſee more of your 
Productions, and expect what Words will next fall 
* from you, with as much Attention as thoſe who were 
* ſet to watch the ſpeaking Head, which Friar Bacon 
* formerly erected in this Place. We are, 


Warthy SIR, 
Your moſt humble Serwants, 
B. R. T. D. &c. 


Honeft Sy E e, Middle Temple, Fune 24. 
, [ Am very glad to hear that thou beginneſt to prate; 
1 and find, by thy Yeſterday's Viſion, thou art ſo 
* uſed to it, that thou canſt not forbear talking in thy 
Sleep. Let me only adviſe thee to ſpeak like other 
Men, for I am afraid thou wilt be very queer, if thou 
* doſt not intend to uſe the Phraſes in faſhion, as thou 
* calleſt them in thy Second Paper. Haſt thou a Mind 
to paſs for a Bantamite, or to make us all 2uakers ? 
I do aflure thee, dear Spec, I am 1 1 out 
* of my Veracity, when I ſubſcribe my fel 


Thy conſtant Admirer, 
and humble Servant, 
Frank Townly. 


* 


vo 


Weane/day, 
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—— Paulatim abolere Sichæum 
Incipit, & wiwvo tentat præwertere amore 


Jampridem reſidet animos deſuetaque corda. Virg. 


SIR, 


Am a tall, broad-ſhoulder'd, impudent, black Fel- 
low, and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 
rich Widow: But, after having tried my Fortune 
for above three Years together, I have not been able 
to get one ſingle Relict in the Mind. My firſt Attacks 
were generally ſucceſsful, but always broke off as ſoon 
as they came to the word Settlement. Though I have 
not improved my Fortune this way, I have my Ex- 
rience, and have learnt ſeveral Secrets which may 
be of uſe to thoſe unhappy Gentlemen, who are com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Widow-hunters, 
and who do not know that this Tribe of Women are, 
enerally ſpeaking, as much upon the Catch as them- 
elves. I ſhall here communicate to you the Myſte- 
ries of a certain Female Cabal of this Order, who call 
themſelves the Y7dow-Club. This Club conſiſts of 
nine experienced Dames, who take their Places once 
a Week round a large oval Table. 
I. Mrs. Preſident is a Perſon who has diſpoſed of 
ſix Husbands, and is now determined to take a ſe- 
venth ; being of Opinion that there is as much Ver- 
tue in the Touch of a ſeventh Husband as of a ſeventh 
Son. Her Comrades are as follow. - 
II. Mrs. Szapp, who has four Jointures, by four dif- 
ferent Bed-fellows, of four different Shires. She is at 
reſent. upon the Point of Marriage with a Middleſex 
an, and is ſaid to have an Ambition of extending 
her Poſſeſſions through all the Counties in England, 
on this Side the Trent. 
III. Mrs. Med/ar, who after two Husbands and a 
Gallant, is now wedded to an old Gentleman of Sixty. 
| B 4 Upon 
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* Upon her making her Report to the Club after a 
* Week's Cohabitation, ſhe is ſtill allowed to fit as a 
Widow, and accordingly takes her Place at the Board. 
© IV. The Widow Quict, married within a Fortnight 
* after the Death of her laſt Husband. Her Weds have 
* ſerved her thrice, and are ſtill as as new. 
V. Lady Catherine Swallev. She was a Widow at 
* Eighteen, and has fince buried a ſecond Husband and 
two Coachmen. 
© VI. The Lady Waddle. She was married in the 15th 
* Year of her Age to Sir Simon Maddle, Knight, aged 
© Threeſcore and twelve, by whom ſhe had Twins 
nine Months after his Deceaſe. In the 55th Year of 
her Age ſhe was married to James Spindle Eſq; a 
* Youth of One and twenty, who did not out-live the 
* Honey-Moon. | 
VII. Deborah Conqueſt. The Caſe of this Lady is 
* ſomething particular. She is the Relict of Sir Samp- 
* ſon Congueſt, ſome time Juſtice of the Quorum. Sir 
* Sampſon was ſeven Foot high, and two Foot in 
© Breadth from the Tip of one Shoulder to the other. 
* He had married three Wives, who all of them died 
in Child-bed. This terrified the whole Sex, who 
* none of them durſt venture on Sir Sampſon: At 
© length Mrs. Deborah undertook him, and gave fo 
good an Account of him, that in three Years time ſhe 
« very fairly laid him out, and meaſured his Length 
upon the Ground. This Exploit has gai 
1 t a Reputation in the Club, that they have added 
9 Sir Sampfor's three Victories to hers, and give her 
* the Merit of a fourth Widowhood ; and ſhe takes her 
Place accordingly. * | 
VIII. The Widow Wildfire, Relict of Mr. John 
* Wildfire, Fox-hunter, who broke his Neck over a fix 
© Bar Gate. She took his Death ſo much to Heart, that 
it was thought it would have put an End to her Life, 
had ſhe not diverted her Sorrows by receiving the 
* Addreſſes of a Gentleman in the Neighbourhood, 
© who made Love to her in the ſecond Month of ber 
* Widowhood. This Gentleman was diſcarded in a Fort- 


* night for the ſake of a young Templar, who had the 
Poſſeſſion 


med her ſo 
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poſſeſſion of her for ſix Weeks after, till he was 
beaten out by a broken Officer, who likewiſe gave 
up his Place to a Gentleman at Court. The Courtier 
was as ſhort-liv'd a Favourite as his Predeceſſors, but 
had the Pleaſure to ſee himſelf ſucceeded by a long 
Series of Lovers, who followed the Widow Vilafire 
to the 37th Year of her Age, at which time there 
enſued a Ceſſation of ten Years, when John Felt, 
Haberdaſher, took it in his Head to be in love with 
her, and it is thought will very ſuddenly carry her off. 
IX. The laſt is pretty Mrs. Runnet, who broke her 
firſt Husband's Heart before ſhe was Sixteen, at which 
Time ſhe was entred of the Club, but ſoon after left it, 
upon Account of a Second, whom ſhe made ſo quick 
a Diſpatch of, that ſhe returned to her Seat in leſs 


than a Twelvemonth. This young Matron is looked 


upon as the molt riſing Member of the Society, and 
will probably be in the Preſident's Chair before ſhe 
dies. 

* THESE Ladies, upon their firſt Inſtitution, re- 
ſolved to give the Pictures of their deceaſed Husbands 
to the Club-Room, but two of them bringing in their 
Dead at full Length, they cover'd all the Walls ; 
Upon which they came to a ſecond Reſolution, that 
every Matron ſhould give her own Picture, and ſet it 
round with her Husband's in Miniature. 

As they have moſt of them the Misfortune to be 
troubled with the Colick, they have a noble Cellar 
of Cordials and ſtrong Waters. When they grow 
Maudlin, they are very apt to commemorate their for- 
mer Partners with a Tear. But ask them which of their 


Husbands they condole, they are not able to tell you, 


and difcover plainly that they do not weep ſo much 


' for the Loſs of a Husband, as for the want of one. 


* THE principal Rule, by which the whole Society 
are to govern themſelves, is this, To cry up the Plea- 
ſures ot a ſingle Life upon all Occaſions, in order to 
deter the reſt of their Sex from Marriage, and engroſs 

the whole Male World to themſelves. 
* THEY are obliged, when any one makes Love 
to a Member of the Society, to communicate his 
| | B 5 Name, 
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Name, at which Time the whole Aſſembly ſit upon 
his Reputation, Perſon, Fortune, and good Humour ; 
and if they find him qualified for a Siſter of the 
Club, they lay their Heads together how to make 
him ſure. By this means they are acquainted with 
all the Widow-hunters about Town, who often af- 
ford them great Diverſion. There is an honeſt ri 
Gentleman, it ſeems, who knows nothing of this So- 
ciety, but at different times has made Love to the 
whole Club. | | 
* THEIR Converſation often turns upon their for- 
mer Husbands, and it 1s very diverting to hear them 
relate their ſeveral Arts and Stratagems, with which 
they amuſed the Jealous, pacified the Cholerick, or 
wheedled the Good-natured Man, *till at laſt, to uſe 
the Club Phraſe, They ſent him out of the Houſe with 
his Heels foremoſt. 

* THE Politicks, which are moſt cultivated by this So- 
ciety of She-Machiawvels, relate chiefly to theſe two 
Points, How to treat a Lover, and How to manage a Hus- 
band. As for the firſt Set of Artifices, they are too nu- 
merous to come within the Compaſs of your Paper, 
and ſhall there ſore be reſerved for a Second Letter. 

* THE Management of a Husband is built upon the 
following Doctrines, which are univerſally aſſented 
to by the whole Club. Not to give him his Head at 
firſt. Not to allow him too great Freedoms and Fa- 
miliarities. Not to be treated by him like a raw 
Girl, but as a Woman that knows the World. Not 
to leſſen any thing of her former Figure. To cele- 
brate the Generoſity, or any other Virtue, of a de- 
ceaſed Husband, which ſne would recommend to his 
Succeſſor. To turn away all his old Friends and Ser- 
vants, that ſne may have the dear Man to her ſelf. 
To make him diſinherit the undutiful Children of any 
former Wife. Never to be thoroughly convinced of 
his Affection, till he has made over to her all his 
Goods and Chattels. 

AFTER ſo long a Letter, I am, without more 
Ceremony, 

Your bumble Servant, &c. 


I Friday, 
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Friday, July 2. 


Preſens, abſens at ſies. Ter. 


T is a hard and nice Subject for a Man to ſpeak 
of himſelf, ſays Cowley; it grates his own Heart to 
ſay any thing of Diſparagement, and the Reader's Ears 
to hear any thing of Praiſe 2 him. Let the Tenour of 
his Diſcourſe be what it will upon this Subject, it general - 
ly proceeds from Vanity. An oſtentatious Man will rather 
relate a Blunder or an Abſurdity he has committed, than 
be debarred from talking of his own dear Perſon. 
SOME very great Writers have been guilty of this 
Fault. It is obſerved of Tully in particular, that his 
Works run very much in the Firſt Perſon, and that he 
takes all Occaſions of doing himſelf Juſtice. * Does he 
* think, ſays Brutus, that his —_— deſerves more 
* Applauſe than my putting Cæſar to Death, becauſe 
* I. am not perpetually talking of the Ides of March, 
* as he is of the Nones of December? I need not 
acquaint my learned Reader, that in the Ides of March, 
Brutus deſtroyed Cæſar, and that Cicero quaſhed the 
Conſpiracy of Catiline in the Calends of December. How 
ſhocking ſoever this great Man's talking of himſelf might 
have been to his Contemporaries, I muſt confeſs I am 
never better pleaſed than when he is on this Subject. 
Such Openings of the Heart give a Man a thorough 
Infight into his Perſonal Character, and illuſtrate ſeveral 
Paſlages in the Hiſtory of his Life: Beſides, that there 
is ſome little Pleaſure in diſcovering the Infirmity of a 
great Man, and ſeeing how the Opinion he has of him- 
{elf agrees with what the World entertains of him. 
THE Gentlemen of Port- Royal, who were more e- 
minent for their Learning and their Humility than any 
other in France, baniſh'd the way of ſpeaking in the 
Firſt Perſon out of all their Works, as ariſing from 
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Vain-Glory and Self-Conceit. To ſhew their particu- 
lar Averſion to it, they branded this Form of Writin 
with the Name of an Egoti/m ; a Figure not to be Reva. | 


among the ancient Rhetoricians. 
TH E moſt violent Egotiſm which I have met with 


in the Courſe of my Reading, is that of Cardinal Woot 
Jer, Ego & Rex meus, I and my King; as perhaps 


the moſt eminent Egotiſt that ever appeared in the 


World, was Montagne the Author of the celebrated Eſ- 
ſays. This lively old Gaſcon has woven all his bodily 
Infirmities into his Works, and after having ſpoken of 
the Faults or Virtues of any other Man, immediately 

ubliſhes to the World how it ſtands with himſelf in that 

articular. Had he kept his own Counſel he might have 
Paſſed for a much better Man, though perhaps he would 


not have been ſo diverting an Author. The Title of 


an Eſſay promiſes perhaps a Diſcourſe upon Virgil or 
Julius Cæſar; but when you look into it, you are ſure 
to meet with more upon Monſieur Montagne, than of 
either of them. The younger Scaliger, "2 ſeems to 
have been no great Friend to this Author, after having 
acquainted the World that his Father fold Herrings, adds 
theſe Words; La grande fadaiſe de Montagne, qui a 
eſcript qu'il aimoit mieux le win blanc —— que diable 
a-t-on a faire de ſavoir ce qu'il aime ? For my Part, 
ſays Montagne, I am a great 3 of your White Wines 
— What the Devil fignifies it to the Publick, ſays Sca- 
Ager, whether he is a Lover of White Wines or of Red 
Wines ? 

I cannot here forbear mentioning a Tribe of Egotiſts, 
for whom I have always had a mortal Averſion, I mean 
the Authors of Memoirs, who are never mentioned in 
any Works but their own, and who raiſe all their Pro- 
ductions out of this ſingle Figure of Speech. 

MOST of our modern Prefaces favour very ftrongly 
of the Egotiſm. Every inſignificant Author fancies it of 
Importance to the World, to know that he writ his Book 
in the Country, that he did it to paſs away ſome of his 
idle Hours, that it was publiſhed at the Importunity of 
Friends, or that his natural Temper, Studies or Conver- 


fations, directed him to the Choice of his Subject. 
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II populus curat Scilicet. 


Such Informations cannot but be highly improving to 
the Reader. | 
T IN Works of Humour, eſpecially when a Man writes 
under a fictitious Perſonage, the. talking of one's ſelf 
may give ſome Diverſion to the Publick ;- but I would. 
” adviſe every other Writer never to ſpeak of himſelf, un- 
leſs there be ſomething very conſiderable in his Charac- 
ter: Tho' I am ſenſible this Rule will be of little Uſe in 
the World, becauſe there is no Man who fancies his 
Thoughts worth publiſhing, that does not look upon him- 


2 ſelf as a conſiderable Perſon. 


I ſhall cloſe this Paper with a Remark upon ſuch as 
are Egotiſts in Converſation : Theſe are generally the vain 
or ſhallow part of Mankind, People being naturally full 
of. themſelves when they have nothing elſe in them. 
There is one kind of Egotiſts which is very common 
in the World, tho' I do not remember that any Writer 
has taken notice of them; I mean thoſe empty con- 
ceited Fellows, who repeat as Sayings of their own, or 
: ſome of their particular Friends, ſeveral Jeſts which were 
made before they were born, and which every one who 
has converſed in the World has heard a hundred times 
> over. A forward young Fellow of my Acquaintance 
was very guilty of this Ablurdity : He would be always 

- laying a new Scene for ſome old Piece of Wit, and tel- 
ling us, That as he and Fack ſuch-a-one were toge- 
ther, one or t'other of them had ſuch a Conceit on ſuch 
an Occaſion ; upon which he would laugh very hearti- 
diy, and wonder the Company did not join with him. 
+ When his Mirth was over, I have often reprehended 

him out of Terence, Tuumne, obſecro te, hoc difttum erat ? 
= wetus credidi. But finding him ſtill incorrigible, and 
having a Kindneſs for the young Coxcomb, who was 

= otherwiſe a good-natured Fellow, I recommended to his 
Peruſal the Oxford and Cambridge Jeſts, with ſeveral 
little Pieces of Pleaſantry of the ſame Nature. Upon 
the reading of them, he was under no ſmall Confuſion 


to find that all his Jokes had paſſed through ſeveral 
Editions, 
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Editions, and that what he thought was a new Conceit, 
and had appropriated to his own Uſe, had appeared 
in Print before he or his ingemious Friends were ever 
heard of. This had ſo good an Effect upon him, 
that he is content at preſent to paſs for a Man of plain 
Senſe in his ordinary Converſation, and is never face- 
tious but when he knows his Company. 


Magni nominis Umbra. Lucan. 


Shall entertain my Reader with two very curious 

Letters. The firſt of them comes from a chimeri- 

cal Perſon, who I believe never writ to any Body 
before. 


SIX, 


I Am deſcended from the Ancient Family of the B/anks, 
a Name well known among all Men of Buſineſs. 
It is always read in thoſe little white Spaces of Wri- 
ting which want to be filled up, and which for that 
Reaſon are called b/ant Spaces, as of right appertain- 
ing to our Family: For I conſider my {elf as the Lord 
of a Manor, who lays his Claim to all Waſtes or 8 

of Ground that are unappropriated. I am a near Kinſ- 
man to Fohn a Styles and Jobs a Notes; and they, I 
am told, came in with the Conquerer. I am mentioned 
oftner in both Houſes of Parliament than any other 
Perſon in Great Britain. My Name is written, or more 
. property ſpeaking, not written, thus, 

IJ am one that can turn my Hand to every thing, 
and appear under any Shape whatſoever. I can make 
my ſel Man, Woman, or Child. I am ſometimes 
meta morphoſed into a Year of our Lord, a Day of 
* the Month, or an Hour of the Day. I very often re- 
* preſent 
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TL preſent a Sum of Money, and am generally the firſt 


* Subſidy that is granted to the Crown. I have now and 


7 © then ſupplied the Place of ſeveral Thouſands of Land 


Soldiers, and have as frequently been employed in the 
> © Sea Service. 

Now, Sir, my Complaint is this, that I am only made 
© ufe of to ſerve a Turn, being always diſcarded as ſoon 
as a proper Perſon is found out to fill up my Place. 

IF you have ever been in the Play-houſe before 
| (the Curtain riſes, you ſee moſt of the Front Boxes filled 
= © with Men of my Family, who forthwith turn out and 

” © relign their Stations upon the Appearance of thoſe for 

© whom they are retained. | | 

' © BUT the moſt illuſtrious Branch of the Blanks are 
© thoſe who are planted in high Poſts, till ſuch time as 
* Perſons of greater Conſequence can be found out to 
* ſupply them. One of theſe Blanks is equally quali- 
> * fied for all Offices; he can ſerve in time of Need for 
a Soldier, a Politician, a Lawyer, or what you pleaſe. 
I have known in my Time many a Brother Blank that 
has been born under a lucky Planet, heap up great 
* Riches, and ſwell into a Man of Figure and Impor- 
* tance, before the Grandees of his Party could agree 
* among themſelves which of them ſhould ſtep into his 
Place. Nay, I have known a Blank continue ſo long 
> © in one of theſe vacant Poſts, (for ſuch it is to be reckon- 
© ed all the Time a B/axk is in it) that he has grown 
too formidable and dangerous to be removed. | 
* BUT to return to my ſelf. Since I am fo very 


> © commodious a Perſon, and ſo very neceſſary in all 

* © well-regulated Governments, I defire you will take 

my Caſe into Conſideration, that I may be no longer 

* * made a Tool of, and only employed to ſtop a Gap. 
a 


5 Such Uſage, without a Pun, makes me look very 
blank. For all which Reaſons I humbly recommend 
my ſelf to your Protection, and am 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 
Blank. 


A P. S. I herewith ſend you a Paper, drawn up by a 
| * Country-Ayorney employed by two Gentlemen, whoſe 
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© Names he was not acquainted with, and who did not 
© think fit to let him into the Secret, which they were 
tranſacting. J heard him call it a Blank Inſtrument, 
and read it atter the following Manner. You may ſee 
© by this ſingle Inſtance of what Uſe I am to the buſy 
© World. 

I T. Blank, Eg; of Blank Town, in the County of 
Blank, do own my /elf indebted in the Sum of Blank, 
* to Goodman Blank, for the Service he did me in procuring 
for me the Good: following, Blank: And I do hereby pro- 
* miſe the ſaid Blank to pay unto him the ſaid Sum of 
Blank, on the Blank Day of the Month of Blank next 
* enſuing, under the Penalty and Forfeiture of Blank. 


I ſhall take Time to conſider the Caſe of this my ima- 
ginary Correipondent, and in the mean while ſhall pre- 
ſent my Reader with a Letter which ſeems to come from 
a Perſon that is made up of Fleſh and Blood. 


Good Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Am married to a very honeſt Gentleman that is 
© 4 exceedingly 1 and at the ſame time 
very cholerick. There is no ſtanding before him when 
© he is in a Paſſion; but as ſoon as it is over he is the 
© beſt-humour'd Creature in the World. When he is 
© angry, he breaks all my China Ware that chances to 
lie in his Way, and the next Morning ſends me in 
© twice as much as he broke the Day before. I may 
© poſitively ſay, that he has broke me a. Child's For- 
tune ſince we were firſt married together. 

As ſoon as he begins to fret, down goes every 
thing that is within Reach of his Cane. I once pre- 
* vailed upon him never to carry a Stick in his Hand, but 
© this ſaved me nothing; for upon ſeeing me do ſome- 
thing that did not pleaſe him, he kicked down a 
great Jarr, that colt him above Ten Pound but the 
Week before. I then laid the Fragments together 
*-in a Heap, and gave him his Cane again, deſirin 
him that if he chanced to be in Anger, he woul 
*-ſpend his Paſſion upon the China that was broke to 
his Hand; But the very next Day. upon my giving a 
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= wrong Meſlage to one of the Servants, he flew into 
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ſuch à Rage, that he ſwept down a Dozen Tea- 
Z Diſhes, which, to my Misfortune, ſtood very conve- 


nient for a Side-Blow. 
I then remov'd all my China into a Room which 
he never frequents ; but I got nothing by this neither, 


„for my Looking-Glafſes immediately went to Rack. 


IN ſhort, Sir, whenever he is in a Paſſion he is an- 
N. gry at every thing that is brittle; and if on ſuch Oc- 


caſions he had nothing to vent his Rage upon, I do 
not know whether my Bones would be in Safety. Let 
me beg of you, Sir, to let me know whether there be 
any Cure for this unaccountable Diſtemper; or if not, 
that you will be pleaſed to publiſh this Letter: For 
my Husband having a great Veneration for your Wri- 
© tings, will by that means know you do not approve 
of his Conduct. 
Jan, 
Your moſt humble Servant, &c. 
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duing his Paſſions, and laying afide his Prejudices. I 


4 - is the Work of a Philoſopher to be every Day ſub- 


2 . they can give in two Words, and make him either good 
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endeavour at leaſt to look upon Men and their Ac- 


tions only as an impartial Spectator, without any Regard 
to them as they happen to advance or crols my own 


private Intereſt. But while I am thus employed my ſelf, 


I cannot help obſerving, how thoſe about me ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be blinded by Prejudice and Inclination, how 


readily they pronounce on every Man's Character, which 


for 
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for nothing, or qualified for every thing. On the con. 
trary, thoſe who ſearch thoroughly into human Nature, 
will find it much more difficult to determine the Value 
of their Fe!low-Creatures, and that Mens Characters are 
not thus to be given in general Words. There is in- 


deed no ſuch thing as a Perſon intirely good or bad; Vir. | 


tue and Vice are blended and mixed together, in a grea- 
ter or leſs Proportion, in every one; and if you would 
ſearch for ſome particular good Quality in its moſt emi- 


nent Degree of Perfection, you will often find it in a 


Mind, where it is darkned and eclipſed by an hun- 
dred other irregular Paſhons. 

MEN have either no Character at all, ſays a cele- 
brated Author ; or it is that of being inconſiſtent with 
themſelves. They find it eaſier to join Extremities, 
than to be uniform and of a Piece. This is finely il- 
luſtrated in Xenophon's Life of Cyrus the Great. That 
Author tells us, that Cyrus having taken a moſt beau- 
tiful Lady named Panthea, the Wife of Abradatus, 
committed her to the Cuſtody of Hraſpas, a young Per- 
an Nobleman, who had a little before maintain'd in 
Diſcourſe, That a Mind truly virtuous was incapable 
of entertaining an unlawful Paſſion. The young Gen- 
tleman had not long been in Poſſeſſion of his fair Cap- 
tive, when a Complaint was made to Cyrus, that he 
not only ſollicited the Lady Panthea to receive him in 
the Room of her abſent Husband, but that finding his 
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Intreaties had no Effect, he was preparing to make uſe 


of Force. Cyrus, who loved the young Man, imme- 
diately ſent for him, and in a gentle Manner repreſent- 
ing to him his Fault, and putting him in mind of his 
former Aſſertion, the unhappy Youth, confounded with 


a quick Senſe of his Guilt and Shame, burſt out into 


a Flood of Tears, and ſpoke as follows. 


OH Cyrus, I am convinced that I have two Souls. J 


Love has taught me this Piece of Philoſophy, If bad 
but one Soul, it could not at the ſame time pant after Vir- 


tue and Vice, wiſh and abhor the ſame thing. It is cer- © 


tain therefore wwe have two Souls: When the = Soul 


rules, I undertake noble and virtuous Action-; but when 


the bad Soul predominates, I am forced to do Evil. All 1 


can 


* 
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ban ſay at preſent is, that I find my good Soul, encou- 
* by your Preſence, has got the Better of my bd. 
I ͤ know not whether my Readers will allow of this 


Piece of Philoſophy; but if they will not, they muſt 
Zconfeſs we meet with as different Paſſions in one and the 
ame Soul, as can be ſuppoſed in two. We can hardly 
read the Life of a great Man who lived in former Ages, 


or converſe with any who is eminent among our Con- 
13 that is not an Inſtance of what I am 
ing. 
G B 6 T as I have hitherto only argued againſt the Par- 
Sality and Injuſtice of giving our Judgment upon Men 
s, who are ſuch a 9 of Virtues and 
Vices, of Good and Evil, I might carry this Reflexion 
till farther, and make it extend to moſt of their Actions. 
on the one hand, we fairly weighed every Circum- 
Kance, we ſhould frequently find them obliged to do 
that Action we at firſt Sight condemn, in order to avoid 
another we ſhould have been much more diſpleaſed with. 
If on the other hand we nicely examined ſuch Actions 


us appear moſt dazzling to the Eye, we ſhould find molt 
of them either deficient and lame in ſeveral Parts, pro- 
duced by a bad Ambition, or directed to an ill End. 
The very ſame Action may ſometimes be ſo oddly eir- 
cumſtanced, that it is difficult to determine whether it 
ought to be rewarded or puniſh'd. Thoſe who com- 
Epiled the Laws of — 

they have laid it down as one of their firſt Maxims, I 
= 75 better ſuffering a Miſchief than an Inconvenience, which 
is as much as to ſay in, other Words, That ſince no 

Law can take in or provide for all Caſes, it is better 

private Men ſhould have ſome Injuſtice done them; 
than that a publick Grievance ſhould not be redreſſed. 
This is uſually pleaded in Defence of all thoſe Hard- 


were fo ſenſible of this, that 


ſhips which fall on particular Perſons in particular Occa- 


bons, which could not be foreſee when a Law was 
made. To remedy this however as much as poſſible, 


the Court of Chancery was erected, which frequently 
mitigates and breaks the Teeth of the Common Law, 


in Caſes of Mens Properties, while in Criminal Caſes | 
chere is a Power of pardoning ſtill lodged in the Crown. 
| | N 
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NOTWITHSTANDING this, it is perhaps 
— in a large Government to diſtribute Rewards 
P 


uniſhments ſtrictly proportioned to the Merits of 

every Action. The Spartan Commonwealth was indeed if 
wonderfully exact in this Particular; and I do not re- 
member in all my Reading to have met with ſo nice an 
Example of Juſtice as that recorded by Plutarch, with - 
which I ſhall cloſe my Paper for this Day. 

THE City of Sparta being unexpectedly attacked by 
a 4 Army of Thebans, was in very great Danger 
of falling into the Hands of their Enemies. The Citi- 
zens ſuddenly gathering themſelves into a Body, fought 
with a Reſolution equal to the Neceſſity of their Affairs, 
yet no one ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this 
Occaſion, to the Amazement of both Armies, as 1/adas 
the Son of Phebidas, who was at that time in the Bloom 
of his Youth, and very remarkable for the Comelineſs 
of his Perſon. He was coming out of the Bath when 
| the Alarm was given, fo that 2 had not time to put on 
i his Clothes, much leſs his Armour; however tranſported 
. with a Defire to ſerve his Country in ſo great an Exi- 
N gency, ſnatching up a Spear in one Hand, and a Sword 

| 


m the other, he flung himſelf into the thickeſt Ranks 
of his Enemies. Nothing could withſtand his Fury : % 
in what Part ſoever he fought he put the Enemies to 
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| Flight without receiving a ſingle Wound. Whether, ſays 
wil Plutarch, he was the particular Care of ſome God, who 
1 rewarded his Valour that Day with an extraordinary 
} Protection, or, that his Enemies, ſtruck with the Un- 
1 uſualneſs of his Dreſs, and Beauty of his Shape, ſuppoſed 
| him ſomething more than a Man, I ſhall not determine. 
i THE Gallantry of this Action was — ſo great Fg 
| by the Spartans, that the Ephori, or chief Magiſtrates, 
decreed he ſhould be preſented with a Garland ; but as 
foon as they had done fo, fined him a thouſand Drach- 
mas, for going out to the Battle unarmed. 


F. riday, 
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Friday, July q. 


. — Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſue, tractuſſue maris, celumque profundum. 


4 Virg. 


Was Yeſterday about Sun-ſet walking in the open 
Fields, till the Night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at 
firſt amuſed my ſelf with all the Richneſs and Va- 
Wety of Colours, which appeared in the Weſtern Parts 


f Heaven: In Proportion as they faded away and went 


put, ſeveral Stars and Planets appeared one after ano- 
cher, *till the whole Firmament was in a Glow. The 
SBlueneſs of the Atber was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the Seaſon of the Year, and by the Rays 


7 


pleat the Scene, the full Moon roſe at length in that 


bf all thoſe Luminaries that paſſed through it. The 
&a/axy appeared in its moſt beautiful White. To com- 


=Elouded Majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, and 


: dpened to the Eye a new Picture of Nature, which was 


ore finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter Lights, 
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an that which the Sun had before diſcovered to us. 
AS I was ſurveying the Moon walking in her 
Brightneſs and taking her Progreſs among the Conſtel- 


| tions, a Thought roſe in me which I believe very of- 


1 
* 


Wen perplexes and diſturbs Men of ſerious and contem- 


Pplative Natures. Dawid himſelf fell into it in that Re- 


1 
"ij 


exion, When I confider the Heavens the Work of thy 
lingere, the Moon and the Stars which thou haſt ordain- 
4 = ; what is Man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
> 0: of Man that thou regardeſt him ! In the ſame Man- 
er when I conſidered that infinite Hoſt of Stars, or, to 
Peak more Philoſophically, of Suns, which were then 


ining upon me, with thoſe innumerable Sets of Planets 


er Worlds, which were moving round their reſpective 


r . 


Pons; when I ftil enlarged the Idea, and ſuppoſed 


another 
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another Heaven of Suns and. Worlds riſing till above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe ſtill enlightned by 
a ſuperior Firmament of Luminaries, which are planted 
at ſo great a Diſtance, that they may appear to the In. 
habitants of the former as the Stars do to us ; In ſhort, 
while I purſued this Thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little inſignificant igure which I my ſelf bore 
amidſt the Immenſity of God's Works. 

WERE the Sun, which enlightens this Part of the 
Creation, with all the Hoſt of Planetary Worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
they would not be miſſed more than a Grain of Sand 
upon the Sea- ſnore. The Space they poſſeſs is ſo ex- 
ceedingly little in Compariſon of the whole, that it 
would ſcarce make a B/ank in the Creation. The 
Chaſm would be imperceptible to an Eye, that could 
take in the whole Compaſs of Nature, and paſs from 
one End of the Creation to the other; as it is poſſible 
there may be ſuch a Senſe in our ſelves heres or 
in Creatures which are at preſent more exalted than 
our ſelves. We ſee many Stars by the help of Glaſ. 
ſes, which we do not diſcover with our naked Eyes; 
and the finer our Teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our 
Diſcoveries. Huygenius carries this Thought fo far, 
that he does not think it impoſſible there may be Stars 
whoſe Light is not yet travelled down to us, fince 
their firſt Creation. There is no Queſtion. but the 
Univerſe has certain Bounds ſet to it; but when wet 
conſider that it is the Work of infinite Power, promp- - 
ted by infinite Goodneſs, with an infinite Space to exert 7 
it ſelf in, how can our Imagination ſet any Bounds Y 
to it ? A 
TO return, therefore, to my firſt Thought, I could 
not but look upon my ſelf with ſecret Horror, as a $ 
Being that was not worth the ſmalleſt Regard of one 
who had fo great a Work under his Care and Super- 
intendency. was afraid of being overlooked amidſt 
the Immenſity of Nature, and loſt among that infinite 
Variety of Creatures, which in all Probability warm 
through all theſe immeaſurable Regions of Matter. 4 


ti. 
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by Fnought, I conſidered that it took its Riſe from tho 
ted rrow Conceptions, which we are apt to entertain 
In- If the Divine Nature. We our ſelves cannot attend to 


It, many different Objects at the ſame Lime. If we are 
ect Fareful to inſpect ſome Things, we muſt of Courſe neg- 
ore & others. This Imperfection which we obſerve in 
dur ſelves, is an Imperfection that cleaves in ſome De- 

the free to Creatures of the higheſt Capacities, as they 
hat re Creatures, that is, Beings of finite and limited Na- 
ed, tres. The Preſence of every created Being is con- 
nd ed to a certain Meaſure of Space, and conſequently 
2 Obſervation is ſtinted to a certain Number of Ob- 

it s. The Sphere in which we move, and act, and 
he nderſtand, is of a wider Circumference to one Creature 
ud ay another, according as we riſe one above another 
the Scale of Exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our 

ble Spheres has its Circumference. When therefore we 
or reflect on the Divine Nature, we are ſo uſed and ac- 
an *Feuſtomed to this Imperfection in our ſelves, that we 
aj. Eannot forbear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it to him in 
«; hom there is no Shadow of Imperfection, Our Rea- 
ur ſon indeed aſſures us that his Attributes are infinite, but 
ir, the Poorneſs of our Conceptions is ſuch that it can- 
us not forbear ſetting Bounds to every Thing it con- 
ce templates, till our Reaſon comes again to our Suc- 
he cour, and throws down all thoſe little Prejudices which 
ve riſe in us unawares, and are natural to the Mind of 


A ſan. 
6 1 WE ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
1; choly Thought, of our being overlooked by our Ma- 
ker in the Multplicity of his Works, and the Infinity 
d Ro: choſe Objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſant- 
a By employed, if we conſider, in the firſt Place, that he 
x is Omnipreſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is Omni- 

r- client. 
IF we conſider him in his Omnipreſence: His Being 
e paſles through, actuates, and ſupports the whole Frame 
n of Nature. Fi Creation, and every Part of it, is full of 
im. There is nothing he has made, that is either fo 
dliſtant, fo little, or fo inconſiderable, which he does not 
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eſſentially inhabit. His Subſtance is within the Sub- 
ſtance of every Being, whether material, or immaterial, 
and as intimately preſent to it, as that Being is to it 
ſelf. It would be an Imperfection in him, were he 


able to remove out of one Place into another, or to 


withdraw himſelf from any Thing he has created, or 
from any Part of that Space which is diffuſed and ſpread 
abroad to Infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the 
Language of the old Philoſopher, he is a Being whoſe 
Centre is every where, and his Circumference no 
where. 

I'N the ſecond Place, he is Omniſcient as well az 
Omnipreſent. His Omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his Omnipreſence ; he cannot but 
be conſcious of every Motion that ariſes in the whole 
material World, which he thus eſſentially pervades, and 
of every Thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
World, to every Part of which he is thus intimately 


united. Several Moraliſts have conſidered the Creation 
as the Temple of God, which he has built with his own * 
Hands, and which is filled with his Preſence. Others 


have conſidered infinite Space as the Receptacle, or rather 


the Habitation of the Almighty : But the nobleſt and 
moſt exalted Way of conſidering this infinite Space is 
that of Sir or Nexwton, who calls it the Sen/orium of 

. Brutes and Men have their Sen/orio/a, or 
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little Sen ſoriums, by which they apprehend the Preſence 7:0 


and perceive the Actions of a few Objects, that lie 0 ; 


contiguous to them. Their — and Obſerva- 
tion turn within a very narrow Circ 
Almighty cannot but perceive and know every Thing 


in which he reſides, infinite Space gives Room to inh- i» 


e. But as God 


nite Knowledge, and is, as it were, an Organ to Om- 


niſcience. | 
WERE the Soul ſeparate from the Body, and wth 
one Glance of Thought ſhould ſtart beyond the Bounds 


of the Creation, ſhould it for Millions of Years conti- i 


nue its Progreſs through infinite Space with the ſame 
Activity, it would ſtill find it ſelf within the Embrace 
of its Creator, and encompaſſed round with the Im- 


menſity of the Godhead. While we are in the 3 
| c 
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A he is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed 


from us. O that I knew where I might find him ! ſays 
Job. Behold J go forward, but he is not there; and 
= backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the left 
EX hand, where he does work, but I cannot behold him: 
be hideth himſelf on the right hand that I cannot ſee 
T -:m. In ſhort, Reaſon as well as Revelation aſſure us, 
that he cannot be abſent from us, notwithſtanding he 
is undiſcovered by us. 
IN this Conſideration of God Almighty's Omnipre- 
ſence and Omniſcience every uncomfortable Thought 
vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every Thing that has 
Being, eſpecially ſuch of his Creatures who fear they 
Fare not regarded by him. He is privy. to all their 
Thoughts, and to that Anxiety of Heart in particular, 
which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion : For, 
as it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his Crea- 
& tures, ſo we may be confident that he regards, with an 
Eye of Mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recommend 
E themſelves to his Notice, and in an unfeigned Humility 


| of Heart think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould be 


W mindful of them. 


by Ne 566. Monday, July 12. 
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Militiæ Species Amor off ——— Ovid. 


S my Correſpondents begin to grow pretty nume- 

4 A rous, I think a ſelf obliged .. 3 Notice 
"> of them, and ſhall theretore make this Paper a 
Miſcellany of Letters. I have, ſince my reaſſuming the 
thce of SPECTATOR, received abundance of Epiſtles 
rom Gentlemen of the Blade, who, I find, have been 
uſed to Action that they know not hew to lie till. 
bey ſeem generally to be of Opinion, that the Fair at 

ome ought to reward them for their Services abroad, 
and that, *till the Cauſe of their Country calls them 
Vor. VIII. C again 
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again into the Field, they have a fort of Right to quar- 
ter themſelves upon the Ladies. In order to tavour their 
Approaches, I am deſired by ſome to enlarge upon the 
Accompliſhment of their Profeſſion, and by others to 
yu them my Advice in the carrying on of their Attacks. 
ut let us hear what the Gentlemen ſay for themſelves. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

H O' it may look ſomewhat perverſe amidſt the 

Arts of Peace, to talk too much of War, it is 
but Gratitude to pay the laſt Office to its Manes, ſince 
even Peace it felt is, in ſome Meaſure, obliged to it 
for its Being. | 
* YOU have, in your former Papers, always recom- 
* mended the Accompliſhed to the Favour of the Fair ; 
* and, 1] hope, you will allow me to repreſent ſome 
* Part of a Military Life not altogether unneceſlary to 
the forming a Gentleman. I need not tell you, that 
in France, whoſe Faſhions we have been formerly ſo 
* fond of, almoſt every one derives his Pretences to 
Merit from the Sword; and that a Man has ſcarce the 
Face to make his Court to a Lady, without ſome Cre- 
dentials from the Service to recommend him. As the 
* Profeſſion 1s very ancient, we have Reaſon to think 
* ſome. of the greateſt Men, among the old Romans, 
derived many of their Virtues from it, their Comman- 
ders being frequently, in other Reſpects, ſome of the 
moſt ſhining Characters of the Age. 

* THE Army not. only gives a Man Opportunities 

« of exerciſing thoſe two great Virtues Patience and 
Courage, but often produces them in Minds where they 
had ſcarce any Footing before. I muſt add, that it 
is one of the beit Schools in the World to receive a 
* general Notion of Mankind in, and a certain Freedom 
* of Behaviour, which is not ſo eaſily acquired in any 
* other Place, At the ſame Time I muſt own, that ſome 
* Military Airs are pretty extraordinary, and that a 
* Man who goes into the Army a Coxcomb wall come 
out of it a Sort of publick Nuſance: But a Man of 
Senſe, or one who before had not been ſufficiently 


uſed to a mixed Converſation, generally takes = true 
| urn. 
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* Turn. The Court has in all Ages been allowed to be 
' © the Standard of Good breeding; and I believe there 
4is not a juſter Obſervation in Monſieur Rochefoucault, 
than that 4 Man who has been bred up wholly to Bu- 
= © ſineſs, can never get the Air of a Courtier at Court, 
* < but will immediately catch it in the Camp. The Rea- 
i ſon of this moſt certainly is, that the very Eſſence of 
* Good-breeding and Politeneſs conſiſts in ſeveral Nice- 
ties, which are ſo minute that they eſcape his Obſcrva- 
tion, and he falls ſhort of the Original he would copy 
after; but when he ſees the ſame Thing charged and 
aggravated to a Fault, he no ſooner endeavours tg 
come up to the Pattern which is ſet before him, than, 
though he ſtops ſomewhat ſhort of that, he naturally 
reſts where in Reality he ought. I was two or three 
Days ago, mightily pleaſed with the Obſervation of 
an humorous Gentleman upon ons of his Friends, who 
was in other Reſpects every way an accompliſhed Per- 
ſon, That he wanted nothing but a Daſh of the Cox- 
comb in him; by which he underſtood a little of that 
Alertneſs and Unconcern in the common Actions of 
Life, which is uſually ſo viſible among Gentlemen of 
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. the Army, and which a Campaign or two would in- 
9 fallibly have given him. 

„ * YOU will eaſily gueſs, Sir, by this my Panegyrick 
upon a Military Education, that I am my ſelf a Sol- 
e dier, and indeed Iam ſo. I remember, within three 


Years after I had been in the Army, I was ordered. 
into the Country a Recruiting. I had very particular 
Succeſs in this Part of the Service, and was over and 
above aſſured, at my going away, that I might have 
taken a young Lady, who was the molt conſiderable: 
Fortune in the Country, along with me. I preferred 
the Purſuit of Fame at that time to all other Conſidera- 
tions, and tho I was not abſolutely bent on a wooden 
Leg, reſolved at leaſt to get a Scar or two for the 
good of Europe. I have at preſent as much as I deſire 
of this fort of Honour, and if you could recommend 
me effectually, ſhould be well enough contented to 
paſs the Remainder of my Days in the Arms of ſome 
dear kind Creature, and upon a pretty Eſtate in the 

C 2 Country. 
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Country. This, as I take it, would be following the 
Example of Lucius Cincinnatus, the old Roman Piet. 
tor, who at the End of a War left the Camp to follow 
* the Plow. I am, Sir, with all imaginable Reſpect, 
Your moſt Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


Will. Warly. 


Myr. SPECTATOR, 

s I Am an Halt-pay Officer, and am at preſent with a 
« 4 Friend in the Country. Here is a rich Widow in 
© the Neighbourhood, who has made Fools of all the 
« Fox-hunters within fifty Miles of her. She declares ſhe 
«* intends to marry, but has not yet been asked by the 
Man ſhe could like. She uſually admits her humble 
« Admirers to an Audience or two, but, after ſhe has 
© once given them Denial, will never ſee them more. 
© I am aſſured by a Female Relation, that I ſhall have 
* fair Play at her; but as my whole Succeſs depends 
on my firit Approaches, I deſire your Advice, whether 
I had beſt Storm, or proceed by way of Sap. 


Jan, SIX, | 
Yours,” &c. 


P. S. I had forgot to tell you, that I have already 
© carried one of her Outworks, that is, ſecured her Maid, 


Hr. SPECTATOR, 
1 Have aſſiſted in ſeveral Sieges in the Low-Countries, 
* and being ſtill willing to employ my Talents, as 
* a Soldier and Engineer, lay down this Morning at 
© Seven a Clock before the Door of an obſtinate Fe- 
male, who had for ſometime refuſed me Admuttance. 
J made a Lodgment in an outer Parlour about 
Twelve: The Enemy retired- to her Bed-Chamber, 
© yet I ſtill purſued, and about Two a- Clock this At- 
© ternoon ſhe thought fit to Capitulate. Her Demands 
are indeed ſomewhat high, in relation to the Settlement 
© of her Fortune, But being in Poſſeſſion of the _ 
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I intend to inſiſt upon Carte Blanche, and am in hopes, 
by keeping off all other Pretenders for the Space of 
twenty four Hours, to ſtarve her into a Compliance. 
5 our ſpeedy Advice, and am, 
* 9 SIR, Yours, 
Peter Puſh. 


Fom my Camp in Red-Lion Square, Saturday 4. in 
the Afternoon. 


CALDER Ie 


No 567. Wedneſday, Fuly 14. 


Inceptus clamor fruſtratur hiantes. Virg. 


Have received private Advice from ſome of my Cor- 
1 reſpondents, that if I would give my Paper a gene- 
ral Run, I ſhould take care to ſeaſon it with Scandal, 
I have indeed obſerved of late, that few Writings ſell 
which are not filled with great Names and illuſtrious 
Titles. The Reader generally caſts his Eye upon a new 
Book, and if he finds — Letters ſeparated from one 
another by a Daſh, he buys it up, and peruſes it with 
great Satisfaction. An M and an h, a T and an -, with 
a ſhort Line between them, has fold many inſipid Pam- 
phlets. Nay I have known a whole Edition go off by 
virtue of two or three well written &: = 
A ſprinkling of the Word Faction, Frenchman, Pa- 
fiſt, Plunderer, and the like ſignificant Terms, in an Ita- 
lick Character, have alſo a very good Effect upon the 
Eye of the Purchaſer; not to mention Scribler, Har, 
Rogue, Raſcal, Knavwe, and Villain, without which it 
is impoſſible to carry on a Modern Controverſy. 
OUR Party-writers aze ſo ſenſible of the ſecret Vir- 
tue of an Innuendo to re@mmend their Productions, that 
of late they never meien the Q= n or Ps 
at length, though the Peak of them with Honour, and 
3 C 3 with 
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with that Deference which is due to them from every * 
private Perſon. It gives a ſecret Satisfaction to a Peru 
ſer of theſe myſterious Works, that he is able to deci- 
pher them without Help, and, by the Strength of his 
own natural Parts, to fill up a Blank Space, or make 
out a Word that has only the firſt or lait Letter to it. 

SOME of our Authors indeed, when they would be 
more Satyrical than ordinary, omit only the Vowels of 
a great Man's Name, and fall moſt unmercifully upon 
all the Conſonants. This way of Writing was firit of 
all introduced by T--m Bran, of facetious Memory, 
who, after having gutted a Proper Name of all its in- 
termediate Vowels, uſed to plant it in his Works, and 
make as free with it as he pleaſed, without any Danger 
of. the Statute. 

THAT I may imitate theſe celebrated Authors, and 
publith a Paper which ſhall be more taking than ordinary, 
I kave here drawn up a very curious Libel, in which a 
Reader of Penetration will find a great deal of concealed 
Satyr, and if he be acquainted with the preſent Poſture 
of Affairs, will eaſily diſcover the Meaning of it. 

* IF there are four Perſons in the Nation who en- 
* degvour to bring all things into Confuſion, and ruin 
their native Country, I think every honelt Eng/h- 
* 1-1 Ought to be upon his Guard. That there are 
* ſuch, every one will agree with me, who hears me 
name with his firſt Friend and Favourite“ not 
to mention nor. Theſe People may cry 
* Ch--rch, Ch--rch, as long as _ pleaſe, but, to make 
* uſe of a homely Proverb, The Proof of the P--dd--ing 
is in the eating. This I am ſure of, that if a cer- 
* tain Prince ſhould concur with a certain Prelate, 
© (and we have Monſieur Z— »'s Word for it) our 
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Poſterity would be in a ſweet P— ckle. Muſt the 
Britiſ Nation ſuffer forſooth, becauſe my Lady 
2-p-t-s has been diſobliged? Or is it reaſonable that 
our Enghlſb Fleet, which uſed to be the Terror of 
the Ocean, ſheuld lie Wind-bound for the ſake of 
a I love to ſpeak out and declare my Mind 
clearly, when I am talking for the Good of my 


Country, I will not make my Court to an ill _ 
0 t 0 
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tho he were a B or a 7— :. Nay, I would 
« not ſtick to call ſo wretched a Politician, a Traitor, 
© an Enemy to his Country, and a Bl-nd-rb-is, Sc. Fe. 

THE remaining Part of this political Treatiſe, which 
is written after the manner of the molt celebrated Au- 
thors in Great Britain, | may communicate to the Pub- 
lick at a more convenient Seaſon. In the mean while 
I. ſhall leave this with my curious Reader, as ſome in- 
genious Writers do their Enigmas, and if any ſagacious 
Perſon can fairly unriddle it, I will print his Explanation, 
and, if he pleaſes, acquaint the World with his Name. 

I hope this ſhort Eſſay will convince my Readers, it 
is not for want of Abilities that I avoid State: tracts, 
and that if I would apply my Mind to it, I might ina 

little time be as great a Mater of the Political Scratch 
as any the moſt eminent Writer of the Age. I ſhall 
only add, that in order to outſhine all this Modern Race 
of Syncopiſis, and thoroughly content my Engii/h Rea- 
| ders, I intend fhortly:to publiſn a SHE TAT OR, that 
ſhall not have a ſingle Vowel in it. 
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Dum recitas, incipit efſe Tuus. Mart. 
& | Was Yeſterday in a Coffee-Houſe not far from the 
1 Roral Exchange, where J obſerved three Perſons 


in cloſe Conference over a Pipe of Tobacco ; upon 

= wich, having filled one for my own Uſe, I lighted it 
rat the little Wax Candle that Rood before them; and 
= after having thrown in two or three Whiffs amongſt 
them, fat down and made one of the Company. I 

need not tell my Reader, that lighting a Man's Pipe at 

the ſame Candle, is looked upon among Brother-ſmo- 

kers as an Overture to Converſation and Friendſhip. As 

we here lay our Heads together in a very amicable 
Manner, being intrenched under a Cloud of our own 
railing, I took up the laſt SyECTATOR, and caſting 

C4 my 
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my Eye over it, The SpECTATOR, ſays I, 7s wery 
avitty to-day ; upon which a luſty lethargick old Gentle. 


man, who fat at the Upper-end of the Table, having 


gradually blown out of his Mouth a great deal of 
Smoke, which he had been collecting for ſome time 
before, Ay, ſays he, more witty than wiſe I am afraid. 
His Neighbour, who fat at his right Hand, immediate- 
ly coloured, and being an angry Politician, laid down 
his Pipe with ſo much Wrath that he broke it in the 
Middle, and by that means furniſhed me with a To- 
bacco-ſtopper. I took it up very ſedately, and looking 
him full in the Face, made uſe of it from time to 
time all the while he was ſpeaking: This Felloav, ſay; 
he, can't for his Life keep out of Politicks. Do you ſet 
how he abuſes four great Men here? I fix d my Eye ve. 
ry attentively on the Paper, and asked him if he meant 


thoſe who were repreſented by Aſterisks. Afterisks, ſays We 


he, do you call them? they are all of them Stars. Ft 
might as well hawe put Garters to em. Then pray ds 
but mind the two or three next Lines? Ch-rch and 
P dd ing in the ſame Sentence! Our Clergy are ven 
much beholden to him. Upon this the third Gentle- 
man, who was of a mild Diſpoſition, and, as I found, 
a Whig in his Heart, deſired him not to be too ſevere 
upon the SPECTATOR neither; For, ſays he, you find 
he is very cautious of giving Offence, and has therefore 
put two Daſbes into his Pudding. A Fig for his Daſh, 
lays the angry Politician. In 55 next Sentence he gives 
4 plain Innuendo, that our Poſterity auill be in a faeet 
P--ckle. What does the Fool mean by his Pickle ? Why 
Hoes not he write it at length, if he means honeſtly ? 1 
have read over the whole Sentence, ſays I; but 1 look 
upon the Parentheſis in the Belly of it to be the moſt 
fangerous Part, and as full of Infinuations as it can 
hold. But who, ſays I, is my Lady Q--p--t--s? Ay, An- 
awer that if you can, Sir, ſays the furious Stateſman to 
the poor Whig that fat over-againit him. But without 
giving him Time to reply, I do afſure you, ſays he, avere 
1 my Lady Q--p--t--s, I avould ſue him for Scandalum 
Magnatum. What is the World come to? Muſt every 


Body be allowed to — ? He had by this time filled 2 
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new Pipe, and applying it to his Lips, when we expec- 


ted the laſt Word of his Sentence, put us off with a 
Whiff of Tobacco; which he redoubled with ſo much 
Rage and 'T repidation, that he almoſt ſtifled the whole 
Company. After a ſhort Pauſe, I owned that I thought 
the SPECTATOR had gone too far in writing ſo 
many Letters of my Lady 2--p--t--s's Name; but | A 
ever, ſays I, he has made a little Amends for it in his 
next Sentence, where he leaves a blank Space without jo 
much as a Conſonant to direct us? I mean, lays I, 42 
ter thoſe Words, The Fleet, that uſed to be the Ter- 
rour of the Ocean, ſhould be Wind-bound for the ſake 
of a ; after which enſues a Chaſm, that in 
Opinion looks modeſt enough. Sir, ſays my — 
you may eafily know his meaning by his Gaping; I ſup- 
foſe be deſigns his Chaſm, as you call it, for an Hole ta 
creep out at, but I believe it will hardly ſerve his Turn. 
IWho can endure to ſee the great Officers of State, the 
By--s and 'T--t's treated after ſo ſeurrilous a Manner 
I can't for my Life, ſays I, imagine who they are the 
SPECTATOR means? No! ſays he, — Tour humble 
Servant, Sir | Upon which he flung himſelf back in his 
Chair after a contemptuous Manner, and {ſmiled upon 
the old lethargick Gentleman on his left Hand, who L 
found was his great Admirer. The Whig however had 
begun to conceive a Good-will towards me, and ſeeing my 
Pipe out, very generouſly offered me the Uſe of his Box; 
but I declined it with great Civility, being obliged to 
* a Friend about that Time in another Quarter of 
the City. 

AT my leaving the Coffee-houſe, I could not for- 
bear reflecting with my ſelf upon that groſs Tribe of 
Fools who may be termed the Ovsr-2vi/e, and upon the 
Difficulty of writing any thing in this cenſorious Age, 
which a weak Head may not conſtrue into private Sa- 
tyr and perſonal Reflexion. 

A Man who has a good Noſe at an Innuendo, ſmells 
Treaſon and Sedition in the moſt innocent Words that 
can be put together, and never ſees a Vice or Folly 
ſtigmatized, but finds out one or other of his Acquain- 
lance pointed at by the Writer. I remember an empty 
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pragmatical Fellow in the Country, who upon reading 
over the whole Duty of Man, had written the Names of 
ſeveral Perſons in the Village at the Side of every Sin 
which is mentioned by that excellent Author; ſo that 
he had converted one of the beſt Books in the World 
into a Libel againſt the Squire, Church-wardens, Over- 
ſeers of the Poor, and all other the moſt conſiderable Per- 
ſons in the Pariſh. This Book with theſe extraordinary 
marginal Notes fell accidentally into the Hands of one 
who had never ſeen it before; upon which there aroſe a 
current Report that ſome Body had written a Book againi} 
the Squire and the Whole Pariſh. The Miniſter of the 
Place having at that Time a Controverſy with ſome 
of his Congregation upon the Account of his Tithes, 
was under tome Suſpicion of being the Author, till the 
good Man ſet his People right, by ſhewing them that 
the1atyrical Paſſages might be applied to ſeveral others 
of two or three neighbouring Villages, and that the Book 
was writ againſt all the Sinners in England. | 
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Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 
Et torquere mero, quem perſpexiſſe laborent, 
An fit amicitia dignus 


— Or. 


O Vices are fo incurable as thoſe which Men are 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how 
Drunkenneſs ſhould have the good Luck to be 
of this Number. Anacharfis, being invited to a Match 
of Drinking at Corinth, demanded the Prize very hu- 
morouſly, becauſe he was drunk. before any of the 
reſt of the Company: for, fays he, when we run a 
Race, he who arrives at the Goal firſt is entitled to the 
Reward: On the contrary, in this thirſty Generation, 
the Honour falls upon him who carries off the greateſt 


Quantity of Liquor, and knocks down the 1eſt of the 
| Company. 
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Company. I was the other Day with honeſt Vill Fun- 
nell the Neſt Saxon, who was reckoning up how much 
Liquor had paſt through him in the laſt twenty Vears of 
his Life, which, according to his Computation, amount- 
ed to twenty three Hogſheads of October, four Ton 
of Port, half a Kilderkin of ſmall Beer, nineteen Bar- 
rels of Cider, and three Glaſſes of Champagne, beſides 
which he had aſſiſted at four hundred Bowls of Punch, 
not to mention Sips, Drams, and Whets without Num- 
ber. I queſtion not but every Reader's Memory will 
ſuggeſt to him ſeveral ambitious young Men, who are 
as vain in this Particular as Mill. Funnell, and can boaſt 
of as glorious Exploits. 

OUR modern Philoſophers obſerve, that there is a 
general Decay of Moilture in the Globe of the Earth. 
This they chiefly aſcribe to the Growth of Vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own Subſtance many Nuid 
Bodies that never return again to their former Nature : 
But, with Submiſſion, they ought to throw into their Ac- 
count thoſe innumerable rational Beings whuch fetch their 
Nouriſhment chiefly out of Liquiaz ; eſpecially when we 
conſider that Men, compared with their Fellow-Crea- 
tures, drink much more than comes to their Share. 

BUT however highly this Tribe of People may 
think of themſelves, a drunken Man 1s a greater Mon- 
ſter than any that is to be found among all the Creatures 
which God has made; as indeed there is no Character 
which appears more deſpicable and deformed, in the 
Eyes of all reaſonable Perſons, than that of a Drunkard. 
Bonoſus, one of our own Countrymen, who was ad- 
dicted to this Vice, having ſet up for a Share in the Ro- 
man Empire, and being deteated in a great Battle, hang'd 
himſelf. When he was ſeen by the Army in this melan- 
choly Situation, notwithitanding he had behaved himſelf 
very bravely, the common 5 was, That the Thing 
they ſaw hanging upon the Tree before them, was not 
a Man but a Bottle. 

THIS Vice has very fatal Effects on the Mind, the 
Body, and Fortune of the Perſon who is devoted to it. 

IN regard to the Mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
Flaw in it. The ſober Man, by the Strength of Reaſon, 
may 
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may keep under and ſubdue every Vice or Folly to which 
he is moſt inclined ; but Wine makes every latent Seed 
ſprout up in the Soul, and ſhew it ſelf; it gives Fury to 
the Paſſions, and Force to thoſe Objects which are apt to 
produce them. When a young Fellow complained to 
an old Philoſopher that his Wife was not handſome, Put 
leſs Water in your Wine, ſays the Philoſopher, and you'll 
quickly make her ſo. Wine heightens Indifference into 
Love, Love into Jealouſy, and Jealoufy into Madneſs. 
It often turns the Good-natured Alan into an Idiot, and 
the Cholerick into an Aſſaſſin. It gives Bitterneſs to Re- 
ſentment, it makes Vanity inſupportable, and diſplays 
every little Spot of the Soul in its utmoſt Deformity. 

N OR does this Vice only betray the hidden Faults of 
a Man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious Colours, but 
often occaſions Faults to which he is not naturally ſub- 
jet. There is more of Turn than of Truth in a Saying 
of Seneca, That Drunkenneſs does not produce but dij- 
cover Faults. Common Experience teaches us the con- 
trary. Wine throws a Man out of himſelf, and infuſes 
Qualities into the Mind, which ſhe 1s a Stranger to in 
her ſober Moments. The Perſon you converſe with, 
after the third Bottle, is not the ſame Man who at firſt 
ſat down at Table with you. Upon this Maxim is found- 
ed one of the prettieſt Sayings I ever met with, which 
is aſcribed to Publius Syrus, Qui ebrium ludificat liz dit 
ebfertem ; He who j eſts upon a Man that is drunk, injures 
the Abſent. | 

THUS does Drunkenneſs act in direct Contradicti- 
on to Reaſon, whoſe Buſ.ne's it is to clear the Mind 
of every Vice which 1s crept into it, and to guard it a- 
gainſt all the Apprcaches of any that endeavours to make 
its Entrance. But beſides theſe ill Effects which thus Vice 
produces in the Perſon who is actually under its Domi- 
nion, it has alſo a bad Influence on the Mind even in its 
ſober Moments, as it inſenſibly weakens the Underiland- 
ing, impairs the Memory, and makes thoſe Faults ha- 
bitual which are produced by frequent Exceſſes. 

I ſhould now proceed to ſhew the ill Effects which 
this Vice has on the Bodies and Fortunes of M-n ; but 


theſe I ſhall reſerve for the Subject of ſome future Paper, 
Wedneſdays 
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Nugæque canoræ. Hor. 


HERE is ſcarce a Man living who is not actu- 
ated by Ambition. When this Principle meets 
with an honeſt Mind and great Abilities, it does 
infinite Service to the World; on the contrary, when 
a Man only thinks of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, without be- 
ing thus qualified for it, he becomes a very pernicious 
or a very ridiculous Creature. I ſhall here conſine my 
ſelf to that petty kind of Ambition, by which ſome Men 
grow eminent for odd Accompliſhments and trivial Per- 
formances. How many are there whoſe whole Reputa- 
tion depends upon a Pun or a Quibble? You may often 
ſee an Artiſt in the Streets gain a Circle of Admirers, by 
carrying a long Pole upon his Chin or Forehead in a per- 
pendicular Poſture. Ambition has taught ſome to write 
with their Feet, and others to walk upon their Hands. 
Some table into Fame, others grow immortal by throw- 
ing themſelves through a Hoop. 


Cetera de genere hoc adeo ſunt multa, Þquacem 
Deluſſare valent Fabium 


I am led into this Train of Thought by an Adven- 
ture I lately met with. | 

I was the other Day at a Tavern, where the Maſter 
of the Houſe accommodating us himſelf with every 
thing we wanted, I accidentally fell into a Diſcourſe 
with him; and talking of a certain great Man, who 
ſhall be nameleſs, he told me, That he had ſometimes 
the Honour 7 treat him with a Whiſtle; (adding by the 
way of Parentheſis) For you muſt know, Gentlemen, twat 


I wvhiftle the beſt of any Man in Europe. This naturally 


put me upon deſiring him to give us a Sample of his 


Art; 
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Art; upon which he called for a Caſe-Knife, and ap 
plying the Edge of it to his Mouth, converted it into 
a muſical Inſtrument, and entertained me with an 7/4. 
lian Solo. Upon laying down the Knife, he took uy 
a Pair of clean Tobacco-Pipes; and after having flid 
the ſmall end of them over the Table in a moſt melo. 
dious Trill, he fetched a Tune out of them, whiſtling 
to them at the ſame time in Conſort. In ſhort, the 
Tobacco-Pipes became Muſical Pipes in the Hands cf 
our Virtuoſo, who confeſſed to me ingenuouſly, he had 
broke ſuch Quantities of them, that he had almoſt broke 
himſelf, before he had brought this Piece of Muſick to 
any tolerable Perfection. I then told him I wouls 
bring a Company of Friends to dine with him the next 
Week, as an Encouragement to his Ingenuity ; upon 
which he thanked me, 2 That he would provide 


himſelf with a new Frying-Pan againſt that Day. I 


replied, That it was no Matter; Roaſt and Boiled wou'd 
ſerve our Turn. He ſmiled at my Simplicity, and told 
me, That it was his Deſign to give us a Tune upon 
it. As I was ſurpris'd at ſuch a Promiſe, he ſent for 
an old Frying-Pan, and grating it upon the Board, 
whiſtled to it in ſuch a melodious Manner, that you 
could ſcarce diftinguifh it from a Baſe-Viol. He then 
took his Seat with us at the Table, and hearing my 
Friend that was with me humm over a Tune to him- 
ſelf, he told him if he would ſing out, he would ac- 
company his Voice with a Tobacco-Pipe. As my Friend 
has an agreeable Baſs, he choſe rates to ſing to the 
Frying-Pan ; and indeed between them they made up a 
moſt extraordinary Conſort. Finding our Landlord ſo 
great a Proficicnt in Kitchen-Muſick, I asked him if he 
was Maſter of the Tongs and Key. He told me that 
he had laid it down ſome Years ſince, as a little unfa- 
ſhionable ; but that if I pleaſed he would give me a 
Leſſon upon the Gridiron. He then informed me that 
he had added two Bars to the Gridiron, in order to 
give it a ter Compaſs of Sound ; and I perceived 
was as well pleaſed with the Invention, as Sappho could 
have been upon adding two Strings to the Lute. To 
be ſhort, J found that his whole Ki was furniſhed 


with 
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with muſical Inſtruments; and could not but look upon 
this Artiſt as a kind of Burleſque Muſician. 

HE afterwards of his own Accord fell into the Imi- 
tation of ſeveral Singing Birds. My Friend and I toaſt- 
ed our Miſtreſſes to the Nightingale, when all of a ſud- 
den we were ſurpris'd with the Muſick of the Thruſh. 
He next proceeded to the Sky-Lark, mounting up by a 
proper Scale of Notes, and afterwards falling to the 
Ground with a very eaſy and regular Deſcent. He 
then contracted his Whiſtle to the Voice of ſeveral 
Birds of the ſmalleſt Size. As he is a Man of a larger 
Bulk and higher Stature than ordinary, you would fancy 
him a Giant when you 'look'd upon him, and a Tom- 
Titt when you ſhut your Eyes. I muſt not omit ac- 
quainting my Reader, that this accompliſhed Perſon - 
| was formerly the Maſter of a Toyſhop near Temple- 


Ba,; and that the famous Charles Mathers was bred 


up under him. I am told that the Misfortunes which 
| he has met with in the World, are chiefly owing to 
his great Application to his Muſick ; and therefore can- 
not but recommend him- to my Readers as one who 
deſerves their Favour, and may afford them great Di- 
verſion over a Bottle of Wine, which he ſells at the 
Queen's Arms, near the End of the little Piazza in 

Covent-Garden. 


No 571. Friday, July 23. 


—calum quid queremus ultra ? Luc. 


S the Work, I have engaged in, will not only con- 
fiſt of Papers of Humour and Learning, but of 
ſeveral Eflays Moral and Divine, I ſhall publiſh 

the following one, which is founded on a former 
SPECTATO x, and ſent me by a particular Friend, not 


queſtioning but it will pleaſe ſuch of my Readers, as 
8 pl | * 
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think it no Diſparagement to their Underſtanding; v 
give way ſometimes to a ſerious Thought. 


SIX. 


1 your Paper of Friday the qth Inſtant, you had Oe 
1 caſion to conſider the Ubiquity of the Godhead, and 
at the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent t 
every thing he cannot but be attentive to every thing, 
and privy to all. the Modes and Parts of its Exiſtence: 
or, in other Words, that his Omniſcience and Omni. 
preſence are coexiſtent, and run together through the 
whole Infinitude of Space. This Conſideration might 
furniſh us with many Incentives to Devotion and Mo 
tives to Morality, but as this Subject has been handled MW 
by ſeveral excellent Writers, I ſhall conſider it in a 
Light wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an intel. 
lectual Being who is thus prefent with his Maker, ou 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary Benefit or 
Advantage from this his Preſence ! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the Condition of an in- 
tellectual Being, who feels no other Effects from this his 
Preſence but tuch as proceed from Divine Wrath and 
Indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the Condition of that intel. 
lectual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's Preſence 
from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving-kind- 
ne's, 

Fir, How diſconſolate is the Condition of an in. 
tellectual Being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the fame time receives no extraordinary Benet 
or Advantage from this his Preſence ! Every Particle ef 
Matter is actuated by this Almighty Being which pat 
ſes through it. The Heavens and the Earth, the Stars 
and Planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this 
great Principle within them. All the dead Parts of Na- 
ture are invigorated by the Preſence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their reſpective Quali. 
ties. The ſeveral Inſtincts, in the brute Creation, do 
likewiſe operate and work towards the ſeveral Ends 


which are agreeable to them, by this Divine _ 
an 
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Man only, who does not co-operate with this holy 
© Spirit, and 15 unattentive to his Preſence, receives none 
of thoſe Advantages from it, which are perfective of 
; his Nature, and neceſſary to his Well-being. The 

WE Divinity is with him, and in him, and every where a- 

bout him, but of no Advantage to him. It is the ſame 

thing to a Man without Religion, as if there were no 

WE God in the World. It is indeed impoſlible for an in- 

| q finite Being to remove himſelf from any of his Crea- 
@ tures, but tho' he cannot withdraw his Eſſence from 
Jus, which would argue an Imperfection in him, he 
can withdraw from us all the Joys and Conſolations 
Jof it. His Preſence may perhaps be neceſlary to ſup- 

port us in our Exiſtence; but he may leave this our 

WS Exittence to it ſelf, with regu to its Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery. For, in this Senſe, he may caſt us away from 
his Preſence, and take his holy Spirit from us. This 
@ ſingle Conſideration one would think ſufficient to make 
us open our Hearts to all thoſe Infuſions of Joy and 
| Gladneſs which are ſo near at hand, and ready to 
be poured in upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, 

. WE Secondly, The deplorable Condition of an intellectual 

| WE Being who feels no other Effects from his Maker's 
Preſence, but ſuch as proceed from Divine Wrath and 

Indignation! 

WE may aſſure ourſelves, that the great Author of 
Nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent 
to any of his Creatures. Thoſe Who will not feel him 
in his Love, will be ſure at length to feel him in his 
Diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the Condition of that 
Creature, who is only ſenſible of the Being of his 
Creator by what he ſuffers from him! He 1s as eſſen- 
tially preſent in Hell as in Heaven, but the Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe accurſed Places behold him only in his 
Wrath, and ſhrink within the Flames to conceal them- 
elves from him. It is not in the Power of Imagi- 
nation to conceive the fearful Effects of Omnipotence 

incenſed. 

BT I ſhall only conſider the Wretchednets of an 

intellectual Being, who, in this Life, lies under tlie 

Ditpleaſure of him, that at all Times and in all Places 
13 
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is intimately united with him. He is able to diſqur 
the Soul, and vex it in all its Faculties. He can hindę 
any of the greateſt Comforts of Life from refreſhiny 
us, and give an Edge to every one of its ſlighteſt Cal, 
mities. Who then can bear the Thought of beim 
an Out-cait from his Preſence, that is, from the Com 
forts of it, or of feeling it only in its Terrors ? Hoy 
athetick is that Expoſtulation of Fob, when, for the 
rial of his Patience, he was made to look upon him 
ſelf in this deplorable Condition! Why haſt thou ſet n 
as a Mark againſt thee, ſo that I am become a Burthy 
to my ſelf But, Thirdly, how happy is the Condition 
of that intellectual Being, who is ſenſible of his Maker, 
Preſence from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy and Loving 


kindneſs. 
THE Bleſſed in Heaven behold him Faceto Face; 


that is, are as ſenſible of his Preſence as we are of the if 


Preſence of any Perſon whom we look upon with 
eur Eyes. There is doubtleſs a Faculty in Spirits, by 
which they apprehend one another, as our Senſes do 
material Objects; and there is no Queſtion but our 
Souls, when they are diſembodied, or placed in glo- 
rihed Bodies, will by this Faculty, in whatever Pan 
of Space they reſide, be always /e»/b/e of the Divine 
Preſence. We, who have this Veil of Flefh ſanding 
between us and the World of Spirits, muſt be con 
tent to know that the Spirit of God is preſent with 
us, by the Effects which he produceth in us. Our 
outward Senſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by 
his Influence upon our Minds, by thoſe virtuous 
Thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret 
Comforts and Refreſhments which he conveys into 
our Souls, and by thoſe raviſhing Joys and inward 
Satisfaction, which are perpetually ſpringing up, and 
diffuſing themſelves among all the Thoughts of good 
Men. He is lodged in our very Eſſence, and is as 3 
Soul within the Soul, to irradiate its Underſtanding, 
rectify its Will, purify its Paſſions, and enliven all the 
Powers of Man. How happy therefore is an intellec- 


tual Being, who, by Prayer and Meditation, by you 
F an 


0 
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4 good Works, opens this Communication between 
od and his own Soul! Tho' the whole Creation 
Fowns upon him, and all Nature looks black about 
im, he has his Light and Support within him, that 
re able to cheer his Mind, and bear him up in the 
ſidit of all thoſe Horrors which encompaſs. him. He 
mows that his Helper is at hand, and is always 


the earer to him than any thing elſe can be, which is ca- 
im Wpable of annoying or terrifying him. In the Midſt of 
» MCalumny or Contempt, he attends to that Being who 
br Whiſpers better things within his Soul, and whom he 


ooks upon as his Defender, his Glory, and his Lifter- 
p of his Head. In this deepeſt Solitude and Retire- 
ent, he knows that he is in Company with the great- 
t of Beings ; and perceives with himſelf ſuch real 


*; enſations of his Preſence, as are more delightful than 
he Wny thing that can be met with in the Converſation of 
ith Nis Creatures. Even in the Hour of Death, he conſi- 
by ers the Pains of his Diſſolution to be nothing elſe but 
do de breaking down of that Partition, which ſtands be- 
ur rx irt his Soul, and the Sight of that Being, who is always 
o- rreſent with him, and is about to manifeſt it ſelf to 


| im in Fulneſs of Joy. 

IF we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our 
Maker's Preſence, from the ſecret Effects of his Mercy 
n- and Goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a Watch over all 
eur Thoughts, that, in the Language of the Scripture, 
his Soul may have Pleaſure in us. We mult take care 
not to grieve his holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the 
Meditations of our Hearts always acceptable in his Sight, 
that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 
Light of Nature could direct Seneca to this Doctrine, 
n a very remarkable Paſſage among his Epiſtles; Sa- 
17 ine in nobis ſpiritus bonorum malorumque cuſtos, 
Obſergator, & quemadmodum nos illam tractamus, 
ita & ille nos. There is a holy Spirit reſiding in 
us, who watches and obſerves both good and evil Men, 
„ad vill treat us after the ſame Manner that we treat 
eim. But I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with thoſe more 
- MW Phatical Words in Divine Revelation, IF a Man love 
ee auill deep my Words ; and my Father wwill love 
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Bim, and ue will come unto him, and make our ah 
avith him. 


Ne 572. Monday, July 26. 


Duod medicorum «ft 


Promittant medici Tor, 


Am the more pleaſed with theſe my Papers, fince 
find they have encouraged ſeveral Men of Learn 
and Wit to become my Corre!pondents : 1 Yelterda 

received the following Eſſay againſt Quacks, which 

ſhall Here communicate to my Readers tor the Good 

the Publick, begging the Writer's Pardon tor thoſe A 

ditions and Retrenchments which I have made in i 


HE Deſire of Life is ſo natural and ſtrong a Pa 

hon, that I have long ſince ceaſed to wonder: 
the great Encouragement which the Practice of PH 
ſick finds among us. Well-conſtituted Government 
have always made the Profeſſion of a Phyiician bat 
honourable and advantageous. Homer's Machaon at 
Virgil's Tapis were Men of Renown, Heroes in Wa 
and made at leaſt as much Havock among their Ene 
mies as among their Friends. Thoſe who have lite 
or no Faith in the Abilities of a Quack will apply then 
felves to him, either becauſe he is willing to ſell Healt 
at a reaſonable Profit, or becauſe the Patient, like 2 
drowning Man, catches at every Twig, and hopes for 
Relief from the moſt Ignorant, when the moit able 


Phyſicians give him none. Though Impudence and. 
many Words are as neceſſary to theie Itinerary Gain Mie | 
as a laced Hat or a Merry Andrew, yet they would tum 
very little to the Advantage of the Owner, if ther pp 
were not ſome inward Diipoſition in the ſick Man wee 


favour the Pretenſions of the Mountebank. _ d 
lle 
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e in, the one, and of Money in the other, creates a 
a Correſpondence between them. 
THERE is ſcarce a City in Great Britain but has 
of this Tribe, who takes it into his Protection, 
ion the Market-Day harangues the good People of 
Pace with Aphoriſms and Receipts. You may de- 
nd upon it, he comes not there for his own private 
tereſt, but out of a particular Affection to the Town. 
remember one of thote Publick-ſpirited Artiſts at 
mner/mith, who told his Audience That he had 
ten born and bred there, and that having a ſpecial 
Regard for the Place of his Nativity, he was deter- 
"r. Wnined to make a Preſent of Five Shillings to as many 
ks would accept of it.“ The whole Crowd ttood a- 
"ce We, and ready to take the Doctor at his Word; when 
uhung his Hand into a long Bag, as every one was 
A pecting his Crown-Piece, he drew out an Handful of 
ee Packets, each of which he informed the Specta- 
d was conſtantly ſold at Five Shillings and Six Pence, 
c that he would bate the odd Five Shillings to every 
i SW:bitant of that Place: The whole Aſſembly im- 
ediately cloſed with this generous Offer, and took 
"IF a his Phylick, aſter the Doctor had made them 
duch for one another, that there were no Foreigners 
Monz them, but that they were all Hammer /mith Men. 
THERE is another Branch of Pretenders to this 
It, who, without either Horſe or Pickle-Herring, lie 
ug in a Garret, and ſend down Notice to the World 
their extraordinary Parts and Abilities by printed Bills 
dd Advertiſements. Theſe ſeem to have derived their 
utom from an Eaftern Nation which Herodotus ſpeaks 
among whom it was a Law, that whenever any 
ire was performed, both the Method of the Cure, 
nd an Account of the Diſtemper, ſhould be fixed in 
me Publick Place; but as Cuſtoms will corrupt, theſe 
ur Moderns provide themſelves of Perſons to atteſt 
ie Cure, before they publiſh or make an Experiment 
f the Preſcription. I have heard of a Porter, who 
mes as a Knight of the Poſt under one of theſe 
Operators, and tho” he was never ſick in his Life, has 


en cured of all = Diſeaſes in the Diſpenſary. Theſe 
are 
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are the Men whoſe Sagacity has invented Elixirs of Ne. 
ſorts, Pills and Lozenges, and take it as an Afﬀront en 
you come to them betore you are given over by ever, . 
Body elſe. Their Medicines are infallible, and ne 
fail of Succeſs, that is of enriching the Doctor, an 
ſetting the Patient effectually at Reſt. 

I lately dropt into a Coffee-houſe at Weflminf. 
where I found the Room hung round with Ornament 
of this Nature. There were Elixirs, Tinctures, the N 
Anodyne Fetus, Ergliſb Pills, Electuaries, and, in ſhor, | 
more Remedies than I believe there are Diſeaſes. er. 
the Sight of ſo many Inventions, I could not but ima Niue 
gine my ſelf in a kind of Arſenal or Magazine, where pre 
ttore of Arms were repoſited againſt any ſudden Im Hr 
ſion. Should you be attack'd by the Enemy ſide- was With: 
here was an infallible Piece of defenſive Armour t in 
cure the -Pleuriſy : Should a Diſtemper beat up you Wtr 
Head-Quarters, here you might purchaſe an impene- {Wan 
trable Helmet, or, in the Language of the Artiſt, a WH 
Cephalic TinQure : If your main Body be aflaulted, Wi! 
here are various Kinds of Armour in caſe of various Wt! 
Onſets. I began to congratulate the preſent Age upon WW 1 
the Happineſs Men might reaſcnably hope for in Lift, 
when Death was thus in a manner defeated ; and when 
Pain it ſelf would be of fo ſhort a Duration, that it 
would but juſt ſerve to enhance the Value of Pleafure: 
While I was in theſe Thoughts, I unluckily called to 
mind a Story of an ingenious Gentleman of the lat 
Age, who lying violently afflicted with the Gout, a Per. 
fon came and offered his Service to cure him by a 
Method, which he aſſured him was infallible ; the Ser- 
vant who received the Meſlage carned it up to his Ma- 
ſter, who enquiring whether the Perſon came on Foot 
or in a Chariot ; and being informed that he was on 
Foot: Go, ſays he, ſend the Knave about his Buſineſs: 
Was his Method as infallible as he pretends, he would long 
before now hawe been in his Coach and Six. In like man. 
ner I concluded, that had all theſe Advertiſers arrived 
to that Skill they pretend to, they would, have had no 
Need for ſo many Years ſucceſſwely to publiſh to the 
World the Place of their Abode, and the Vartues ot 


their 
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f a) W\cir Medicines. One of theſe Gentlemen indeed pre- 
it i: Eends to an effectual Cure for Leanneſs : What Effects it 
vers Mia have had upon thoſe who have try'd it I cannot 
0 ei; but J am credibly informed, that the Call for it 
and as been ſo great, that it has effectually cured the 

Doctor himſelf of that Diſtemper. Could each of them 
fr. rroduce fo good an Inſtance of the Succeſs of his Me- 
ens Nicines, they might ſoon perſuade the World into an 
the Opinion of them. 

[ obſerve that moſt of the Bills agree in one Ex- 
preſſion, viz. that (<vith God's Bleſſing ) they perform 
uch and ſuch Cures : This Expreſhon is certainly very 
proper and emphatical, for that is all they have for it. 
And if ever a Cure is performed on a Patient where 
they are concerned, they can claim no greater Share 
init than Virgil's Iapis in the curing of Zneas ; he 
tried his Skill, was very aſſiduous about the Wound, 
and indeed was the only viſible Means that relieved the 
Hero; but the Poet aſſures us it was the particular A 
ſitance of a Deity that ſpeeded the Operation. An En- 
%% Reader may ſee the whole Story in Mr. Dryden's 
Tranſlation. 


Prop'd on his Lance the penſiue Heroe ſtood, 
And heard, and ſaw unmov'd, the Morning Crowa, 
+ The fam'd Phyſician tucks his Robes around, 
0 With ready Hands, and bhaſtens to the Wound. 
it With gentle Touches he performs his Part, 
. This Way and that, folliciting the Dart, 
a And exerciſes all his Heav'nly Art. 
: All ſoftming Simples, known. of Sow'reign Uſe, 
- He preſſes cut, and pours their noble Fuice; 
c Theſe firſt infus d, to lenify the Pain, 
n He tugs avith Pincers, but he tugs in vain. 
| Then to the Patron of his Art he pray'd ; 
The Patron of his Art refusd his Aid. 
But now the Goddeſs Mather, mow'd wvith Griff, 
| And picred ærith Pity, haftens her Relief. 
| A Branch of Healing Dittany ſe brought ; 
] Mich in the Cretan Fields with Care fhe fought 3 
| Rough 
x. ; 
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Rough is the Stem, which woolly Leawes ſurround; 
The Leaves withFhw'rs,the Flowrs withPurple crown? J. c 
Well known to wounded Goats; a ſure Relief c 
To draw the pointed Steel, and eaſe the Grief. 
This Venus brings, in Clouds involv'd ; and brenys 
Th" extracted Liquor with Ambroſian Dexwws, 
And od ron Panacee: Unſeen ſhe lands, 
Temp'ring the Mixture with her Heav'nly Hands 
And pours it in a Bowl already crown'd 
With Juice of med"cinal Herbs, prepared to bathe th 
ound. ( 
The Leech, unknown of ſuperior Art, 
Which aids the Cure, with this foments the Part; ( 
And in a Moment ceas'd the raging Smart. 
Stanch'd is the Blood, and in the bottom land; : 
The Steel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender Hands, 
Moves up, and follows of its own Accord; 
And Health and Vigour are at once reſtor'd. 
Fapis firſt perceiv'd the cling Wound ; 
And firſt the Footſteps of a God he found : | 
Arms, Arms be cries: the Sword and Shield prepart, 
And fend the cvilling Chief, renew'd to Mar. 
This is no mortal Work, no Cure of mine. 


Nor Art's Effet, but done by Hands Divine. 
SE API id AFP 
No 573. Wedneſday, July 28. 
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Caſtigata remordent. Juv. 


V Paper on the Club of Widows has brought me 
in ſeveral Letters; and, among the reſt, a long 
one from Mrs. Preſident, as Slows. 


Smart SI R, 


- b Oe are pleaſed to be very merry, as you 1ma- 
: gine, with us Widows: And you ſeem to 


ground your Satyr on our receiving Conſolation ſo 
* foon 
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ſoon after the Death of our Dears, and the Number 


* we are pleaſed to admit for our Companions; but 


you never reflect what Husbands we have buried, 
* and how ſhort a Sorrow the Loſs of them was capa- 
ple of occaſioning. For my own Part, Mrs. Preſi- 
dent as you call me, my Firit Husband I was marry'd 
to at Fourteen, by my Uncle and Guardian (as I af- 
© terwards diſcovered) by way of Sale, for the Third 
part of my Fortune. This Fellow looked upon me as 
a meer Child, he might breed up after his own Fan- 
cy; if he kiſſed my Chamber-Maid before my Face, 
© | was ſuppoſed ſo ignorant, how could I think there 
„vas any Hurt in it? When he came home Roarin 
Prunk at five in the Morning, twas the Cuſtom of 
Hall Men that live in the World. I was not to fee a 
penny of Money, for, poor Thing, how could I ma- 
nage it? He took a handſome Couſin of his into the 
* Houſe, (as he ſaid) to he my Houſe-keeper, and to 
* govern my. Servants ; for how ſhould I know how ta 
' rule a Family? and while ſhe had what Money ſhe 
* pleaſed, which was but reaſonable for the Trouble 
* ſhe was at for my Good, I was not to be fo cenſo- 
* rious as to diſlike Familiarity and Kindneſs between 
near Relations. I was too great a Coward to con- 
tend, but not ſo ignorant a Child to be thus impoſed 
upon. I reſented his Contempt as I ought to do, and 
as moſt poor paſſive blinded Wives do, till it pleaſed 
' Heaven to take away my Tyrant, who left me free 
* Poſſeſſion of my own Land, and a large Jointure. 
My Youth and Money brought me many Lovers, and 
' ſeveral endeavoured to eltabliſh an Intereſt in my 
Heart while my Husband was in his laft Sickneſs ; the 
' Honourable Edvard Waitfort was one of the firſt who 
e addreſſed to me, adviſed to it by a Couſin of his that 
gas my intimate Friend, and knew to a Penny what 
' I was worth. Mr. Waitfort is a very agreeable Man, 
' and every Body would like him as well as he does 
' himſelf, if they did not plainly ſee that his Eſteem and 
a- Love is all taken up, and by ſuch an Object, as 'tis 
to impoſſible to get the better of. I mean himſelf. He 
ſo made no goubt of marrying me within Four or Five 
on Vo I. VIII. D | + Months, 
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Months, and begun to proceed with ſuch an aſſured 
eaſy Air, that piqued my Pride not to baniſh him; 
quite contrary, out of pure Malice, I heard his fir 
Declaration with ſo much innocent Surpriſe, and 
« bluſhed fo prettily, I perceived it touched his very 
Heart, and he thought me the belt-natured Silly poor 
thing on Earth. When a Man has ſuch a Notion of a Wo- 
man, he loves her better than he thinks he does. I 
was overjoy'd to be thus revenged on him, for de. 
«* ſigning on my Fortune; and a it was in my 
Power to make his Heart ake, I reſolved to compleat 
my Conqueſt, and entertain'd ſeveral other Pretenders, 
The firit Impreſſion of my undeſigning Innocence | 
was fo ſtrong in his Head, he attributed all my Fol. | 
« lowers to the inevitable Force of my Charms, and 
« from ſeveral Bluſhes and ſide Glances, concluded him- 
« ſelf the Favourite; and when I uſed him like a Dog 
for my Diverſion, he thought it was all Prudence and 
Fear, and pitied the Violence I did my own Inclina- 
tions to comply with my Friends, when I marry'd 
« Sir Nicholas Fribble of Sixty Years of Age. You know, 0 
« Sir, the Caſe of Mrs. Med/ar, I hope you would not 
© have had me cry out my Eyes for ſuch a Husband. I 
« ſhed Tears enough for my Widowhood a Week after 
my Marriage, and when he was put in his Grave, 
« reckoning he had been two Years dead, and my ſelf MW « 
« a Widow of that Standing, I married three Weeks 
« afterwards John Sturdy, Eiq; his next Heir. I had 
indeed ſame Thoughts of taking Mr. Waitfort, but! 
found he could ſtay, and beſides he thought it inde- 
© cent to ask me to marry again, till my Year was aut, 
* ſo privately reſolving him for my Fourth, I took Mr. 
« Sturdy for the preſent. Would you believe it, Sir, Mr. 
© Sturdy was juſt Five and Twenty, about Six Foot high, 
and the ſtouteſt Fox-hunter in the Country, and I be 
« lieve I wiſhed ten thouſand times for my old Fr:bb/ 
again; he was following his Dogs all the Day, and al 
the Night keeping them up at Table with him and hi 
* Companions: however I think my ſelf obliged t 
them for leading him a Chaſe in which he broke hi 
Neck. Mr. Waitfort began his Addredes anew, and 1 


« verily 
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© verily believe I had married him now, but there was 
« a young Officer in the Guards, that had debauched two 
ar three of my Acquaintance, and I could not for- 
bear being a little vain of his Courtſhip. Mr. Vait- 
fart heard of it, and read me ſuch an inlolent Lec- 
ture upon the Conduct of Women, I married the Of- 
« ficer that very Day, out of pure Spight to him. Half 
© an Hour after I was married I received a Penitential 
Letter from the Honourable Mr. Edward Waitfort, 
in which he begged Pardon for his Paſſion, as pro- 
* ceeding from the Violence of his Love: I triumphed 
—_ read it, and could not help, out of the Pride 
of my Heart, ſhewing it to my new Spouſe: and we 
© were very merry together upon it. Alas! my Mirth 
© laſted a ſhort time; my young Husband was very much 
in Debt when I marry'd him, and his firſt Action af- 
© terwards was to ſet up a gilt Chariot and Six, in fine 
© Trappings before and behind. I had married fo 
© haſhly, I had not the Prudence to relerve my Eſtate 
in my own Hands; my ready Money was loſt in twa 
Nights at the Groom-Porter's; and my Diamond 
| © Necklace, which was ſtole I did not know how, I 
| met in the Street upon Ferry Yheadle's Neck. My 
| plate vaniſhed Piece by Piece, and I had been reduced 
© to downright Pewter, if my Othcer had not been de- 
[ * liciouſly killed in a Duel, by a Fellow that had cheat» 
$ © ed him of Five Hundred Pounds, and afterwards, at 
l © his own Requeſt, ſatisfy'd him and me too, by run- 
ning him through the Body. Mr. Waitfort was ſtill 
in Love, and told me ſo again; and to prevent all 
, Fears of ill Uſage, he deſird me to reſerve every thing 
* in my own Hands: But now my Acquaintance begun 
to wiſh me Joy of his Conſtancy, my Charms were 
, * declining, and I could not reſiſt the Delight I took in 
* ſhewing the young Flirts about Town, it was yet in 
my Power to give Pain to a Man of Senſe: This, and 
* ſome private Hopes he would hang himſelf, and what 
da Glory would it be for me, and how I ſhould be en- 
vy'd, made me accept of being third Wife to my 
Lord Friday. I propoſed from my Rank and his E- 
[1 " Rate, to live in all the Joys of Pride, but how was I 
11) D 3 « miſtakeg? 
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miſtaken ? he was neither extravagant, nor ill-natured, 
nor debauched ? I ſuffered however more with him 
than with all my others. He was ſplenetick. I was 
forced to ſit whole Days hearkening to his imaginary 
Ails; it was impoſſible to tell what would pleaſe him; 
what he liked when the Sun ſhined, made him ſick 
when it rained; he had no Diſtemper, but lived in 
conſtant Fear of them all: my good Genius dictated 
to me to bring him acquainted with Doctor Gre; 
from that Day he was always contented, becauſe he 
had Names for all his Complaints; the good Doctor 
furniſhed him with Reaſons for all his Pains, and Pre- 
ſcriptions for every Fancy that troubled him; in hot 
Weather he lived upon Juleps, and let Blood to pre. 
vent Fevers; when it grew cloudy he generally ap- 
prehended a Conſumption ; to ſhorten the Hiſtory of 
this wretched Part of my Life, he ruined a good Con- 
ſtitution by endeavouring to mend it, and took {eve- 
ral Medicines, which ended in taking the grand Re- 
medy, which cured both him and me of all our Unex- 
ſineſſes. After his Death, I did not expect to hear 
any more of Mr. Waitfort, I knew he had renounced 
me to all his Friends, and been very witty upon my 
Choice, which he affected to talk of with great Indit- 
ferency ; I gave over thinking of him, being told that 
he was engaged with a pretty Woman and a great 
Fortune ; it vexed me a little, but not enough to make 
me negle& the Advice of my Couſin ib, that 
came to ſee me the Day my Lord went into the Coun- 
try with RAe“; ſhe told me experimentally, nothing 
put an unfaithful Lover and a dear Husband fo ſoon 
out of ones Head, as a new one; and, at the ſame 
time, propos'd to me a Kinſman of hers; You un- 
derſtand enough of the World (faid ſhe) to know 
Money is the moſt valuable Conſideration ; he is very 
rich, and I am ſure cannot live long; he has a Cough 
that muſt carry him off ſoon. I knew afterwards ſhe 
had given the ſelf-ſame Character of me to him; but 
however I was ſo much perſuaded by her, I haſtned 
on the Match, for fear he ſhould die before the time 


came; he had the ſame Fears, and was fo preſſing. 
0 + I married 
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I married him in a Fortnight, reſolving to keep it 
private a Fortnight longer. During this Fortnight Mr. 
Il aitfort came to make me a Viſit; he told me he 
had waited on me ſooner, but had that Reſpect for 
me, he would not interrupt me in the firſt Day of 
my Affliction for my dead Lord; that as ſoon as he 
neard I was at Liberty to make another Choice, he 
had broke off a Match very advantageous for his For- 
tune juſt upon the Point of Concluſion, and was for- 
ty times more in Love with me than ever. I never 
received more Pleaſure in my Life than from this De- 


* claration, but I compoſed my Face to a grave Air, 


and faid the News of his Fngagement had touched 
me to the Heart, that in a raih jealous Fit, I had 
married a Man I could never have thought on if I 
had rot loſt all hopes of him. Good-natured Mr. 
I/aitfert had likg to have dropped down dead at hear- 
ing this, but went from me with ſuch an Air as plain- 
ly ſhewed me he laid all the Blame upon himſelf, and 
hated thoſe Friends that had adviſed him to the Fatal 
Application; he ſeemed as much touched by my Mif- 
fortune as his own, for he had not the leaſt Doubt I 
was ſtill paſſionately in Love with him. The Truth 
of the Story is, my new Husband gave me Reaſon 
to repent I had not ſtaid for him ; he had married me 
for my Money, and I ſoon found he loved Money to 
Diſtraction; there was nothing he would not do to 
get it, nothing he would not ſuffer to preſerve it; 
the ſmalleſt Expence keeps him awake whole Nights, 
and when he paid a Bill, twas with as many Sighs, 
and after as many Delays, as a Man that endures the 
Loſs of a Limb. I heard nothing but Reproots for 
Extravagancy whatever I did. I ſaw very well that 
he would have ſtarved me, but for loſing my Join- 
tures ; and he ſuffered Agonies- between the Grief of 
ſeeing me have ſo good a Stomach, and the Fear that 
if he made me faſt, it might prejudice my Health. I 
did not doubt he would have broke my Heart, if I 
did not break his, which was allowed by the Law of 
Self- defence. The Way was very eaſy. I reſolved to 


ipend as much Money as I could, and before he was 
D 3 * aware 
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aware of the Stroke, appeared beſore him in a tuo 
thouſand Pound Diamond Necklace; he ſaid nothing, 
but went quietly to his Chamber, and, as it is thought, 
compoſed himſelf with a Doſe of Opium. I behaved 
my ſelf ſo well upon the Occaſion, that to this Day 
I delieve he died of an Apoplexy. Mr. Waitfort was 
reſolved not to be too late this time, and I heard from 
him in two Days. I am almoſt out of my Weed at 
this preſent Writing, and very doubtful whether II 
marry him or no. I do not think of a Seventh, for 
the ridiculous Reaſon you mention, but out of pure 
Morality that I think ſo much Conſtancy ſhould be 
rewarded, tho' I may not do it after all perhaps. I 
do not believe all the unreaſonable Malice of Mankind 
can give a Pretence why I ſhould have been conſtant 
to the Memory of any of the Deceaſed, or have ſpent 
much time in grieving for an inſolent, inſignificant, 
negligent, extravagant, ſplenetick, or covetous Hus- 
band ; my firſt infulted me, my ſecond was nothing to 
me, my third diſguſted me, the fourth would have 
ruined me, the fifth tormented me, and the fixth 
would have ſtarved me. If the other Ladies you name 
would thus give in their Husbands Pictures at length, 
you would fee they have had as little Reaſon as my 
{lf to loſe their Hours in weeping and wailing. 


| 
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Non poſſedentem multa vocaweris 
Rectèe Beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen Beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati. Hor. 


Was once engaged in Diſcourſe with a Roficrufian 

about the great Secret. As this kind of Men (I 

mean thoſe of them who are not profeſſed. Cheats) 
are over-run with Enthuſiaſm and Philoſophy, it was 
very amuſing to hear this religious Adept defcanting 
on his pretended. Diſcovery. He talked of the Secret 
as of a Spirit. which lived . within. an Emerald, and 
converted every thing that was near it. to the higheſt 
Perfection it is capable of. It gives a Luſtre, ſays he, 
to the Sun, and Water to. the Diamond. It irradiates 
every Metal, and enriches Lead. with all the Proper- 
ties of Gold. It heightens Smoke into Flame, Flame 
into Light, and Light into Glory. He further added, 
that a ſingle Ray of it diſſipates Pain, and Care, and 
Melancholy from the Perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, 
lays he, its Preſence naturally changes every Place into 
a kind. of Heaven. After he had gone on for. ſome 
Time in this unintelligible Cant, I found that he jum- 
bled natural and moral Ideas together into the ſame 
Diſcourſe, and that his great Secret was nothing elſe 
but Content. 

THIS Virtue does indeed. produce, in ſome meaſure, 
all thoſe Effects which the Alchymiſt ufually aſcribes 
to what he calls the Philoſophers Stone; and if it does 
not. bring Riches, it does the fame thing, by baniſhing 
the Deſire of them. If it cannot remove the Diſquie- 
tudes arifing out of a Man's Mind, Body, or Fortune, 
it makes him eaſy under * It has indeed a * 
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ly Influence on the Soul of Man, in reſpe& of every 


Being to whom he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all 


Murmur, Repining, and Ingratitude towards that Being 
who has allotted him his Part to act in this World. It 
deſtroys all inordinate Ambition, and every Tendency 
to Corruption, with regard to the Community wherein 
he is placed. It gives Sweetneſs to his Converſation, 
and a perpetual Serenity to all his 'Thoughts. 

AMONG the many Methods which might be made 
uſe of for the acquiring of this Virtue, I ſhall only 
mention the two following. Firſt of all, A Man ſhould 
always conſider how much he has more than he wants; 
and Secondly, How much more unhappy he might be 
than he really is. 

FIRST of all, A Man ſhould always conſider 
how much he has more than he wants. I am won- 
derfully pleaſed with the Reply which Ariſtippus made 
to one who condoled him upon the Loſs of a Farm, 
Why, ſaid he, I have three Farms ſtill, and you have 
but one; ſo that I ought rather to be affiited for you, 
than you for me. On the contrary, fooliſh Men are 


more apt to conſider what they have loſt than what 
they poſſeſs; and to fix their Eyes upon thoſe who 


are richer than themſelves, rather than on thoſe who 
are under greater Difficulties. All the real Pleaſures 
and Conveniences of Life lie in a narrow Compaſs; 
but it is the Humour of Mankind to be always look- 
ing forward, and ſtraining after one who has got the 
Start of them in Wealth and Honour. For this Rea- 
fon, as there are none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want; there are few 
rich Men in any of the politer Nations but among 
the middle Sort of People, who keep their Wiſhes 
within their Fortunes, and have more Wealth than 
they know how to enjoy. Perſons of a higher Rank 
live in a kind of ſplendid Poverty, and are perpetually 
wanting, becauſe inſtead of acquieſcing in the ſolid 
Pleaſures of Life, they endeavour to outvy one ano- 
ther in Shadows and Appearances. Men of Senſe 
have at all times beheld with a great deal of Mirth 
this filly Game that is playing over their Heads, 7 
Y 
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by contracting their Deſires, enjoy all that ſecret Sa- 
tisfaction which others are always in queſt of. The 
Truth is, this ridiculous Chace after imaginary Plea- 
ſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the great 
Source of thoſe Evils which generelly undo a Nation. 
Let a Man's Eſtate be what it will, he is a poor Man 
if he does not live within it, and naturally ſets him- 
ſelf to Sale to any one that can give him his Price. 
When Pittacus, after the Death of his Brother, who 
had left him a good Eſtate, was offered a great Sum 
of Money by the King of Lydia, he thanked him for 
his Kindneſs, but told him he had already mere by 
Half than he knew what to do with. In ſhort, Con- 
tent is equivalent to Wealth, and Luxury to Poverty; 
or, to give the Thought a more agreeable Turn, Con- 
tent is natural Wealth, ſays Socrates; to which I ſhall 
add, Luxury is artificial Poverty. I ſhall therefore re- 
commend to the Conſideration of thoſe who are always 
aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary Enjoyments, 
and will not be at the Trouble of contracting their De- 
ſires, an excellent Saying of Bion the Philoſopher; name- 
ly, That no Man has ſo much Care, as he obo en- 
deavours after the moſt Happpineſs. 

IN the ſecond Place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more happy he might be than he really 13. The 
former Conſideration took in all thoſe who are ſuffi- 
ciently provided with the Means to make themſelves 
eaſy ; this regards ſuch as actually lie under ſome Preſ- 
ſure or Misfortune. Theſe may receive great Allevia- 
ton from ſuch a Compariſon as the unhappy Perſon may 
make between himſelf and others, or between the Mis- 
fortune which he ſuffers, and greater Mistortunes which 
nught have befallen him. 

I like the Story of the honeſt Dutchman, who, up- 
en breaking his Leg by a Fall from the Mainmaſt, told 
the Standers-by, It was a great Mercy that twas not 
his Neck. To which, ſince I am got into Quotations, 
give me leave to add the Saying of an old Philoſopher, 
who, after having invited ſome of his Friends to dine 
with him, was ruffled by his Wife that came into the 
Room in a Paſſion, and threw down the Table that 
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ſtood before them; Every one, ſays he, has his Calami. 
ty, and he is @ happy Man that has no greater than this. 
We find an Inſtance to the ſame Purpoſe in the Life of 
Doctor Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this 
good Man was troubled with a Complication of Dif- 
tem pers, when he had the Gout upon him, he uſed to 
thank God that it was not the Stone ; and when he had 
the Stone, that he had not both theſe Diſtempers on 
him at the ſame time. 

F cannot conclude this Eflay without obſerving 
that there was never any Syſtem beſides that of Chri- 
ſtianity, which could effectually produce in the Mind of 
Man the Virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. In 
order to make us content with our preſent Condition, 
many of the ancient Philoſophers tell us that our Diſcon- 
tent only hurts our ſelves, without being able to make 
any Alteration in our Circumſtances ; others, that what- 
ever Evil befals us is derived to us by a fatal Neceſſi- 
ty, to which the Gods themſelves are ſubject; while 
others very gravely tell the Man who is miterable, that 
it is neceſſary he ſhould be ſo to keep up the Harmo- 
ny of the Univerſe, and that the Scheme of Providence 
would be trcubled and perverted were he otherwiſe. 
Theſe, and the like Conſiderations, rather ſilence than 
ſatisfy a Man. They may ſhew him that his Diſcon- 
tent is unreaſonable, but are by no means ſufficient to 
relieve it. They rather give Deſpair than Conſolation, 
In a Word, a Man might reply to one of theſe Com- 
forters, as Aug uſtus did to his Friend who adviſed him 
not to grieve for the Death of a Perſon whom he loved, 
becauſe his Grief cold not fetch him again: II is for 
that wery Reaſon, ſa d the Emperor, that I grieve. 

ON the contrary, Religion bears a more tender Re- 
== to humane Nature. It preſcribes to a very miſera- 

le Man the Means of bettering his Condition ; nay, it 
ſhews him, that the bearing of his Afflictions as he 
ought to do will naturally end in the Removal of them: 
It makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make him happy 
hereafter. 

UP ON the whole, a contented Mind is the greateſt 
Bleſſing a Man can enjoy in this World; and if in the 

I preſent 
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preſent Life his Happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing of 
his Deſires, it will ariſe in the next from the Grati- 


cation of them. 
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LEWD young Fellow ſeeing an aged Hermit 
go by him baretoot, Father, ſays he, you are in 
4 very miſerable Condition if there is not another 
World. True Son, {aid the Hermit; but what is thy 
Condition if there is? Man is a Creature deſigned for 
two different States of Being, or rather, for two dif- 
ferent Lives. His firſt Life is ſhort and tranſient ; his 
ſecond permanent and laſting. The Queſtion we are 
all concerned in is this, In which of thefe two Lives it 
is our chief Intereſt to make our ſelves happy? Or, in 
other Words, Whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to 
our ſelves the Pleaſures and Gratifications of a Life which 
is uncertain and precarious, and at its utmoſt Length 
of a very inconſiderable Duration; or to ſecure to our 
ſelves the Pleaſures of a Life which is fixed and ſet- 
tled, and will never end? Every Man, upon the firſt 
hearing of this Queſtion, knows very well which Side 
of it he ought to cloſe with. But however right we 
are in Theory, it is plain that in Practice we adhere to 
the wrong Side of the Queſtion. We make Proviſions 
for this Life as tho' it were never to have an End, 
and for the other Life as tho' it were never to have a 
Beginning. | 
SHOULD a Spirit of faperior Rank who is a 
Stranger to human Nature, accidentally alight upon the 
Earth, and take a Survey of its Inhabitants ; what 
would his Noticns of us be ? Would not he think that 
we are a Species of Beings made for quite different 
Ends and Purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt 
not he imagine that we were placed in this World to 
get 
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get Riches and Honours? Would not he think that it 
was our Duty to toil after Wealth, and Station, and 
Title? Nay, would not he believe we were forbidden 
Poverty by Threats of eternal Puniſhment, and en- 
Joined to purſue our Pleaſures under Pain of Damna- 
tion ? He would certainly imagine that we were influ- 
enced by a Scheme of Duties quite oppoſite to thoſe 
which are indeed preſcribed to us. And truly, ac- 
cording to ſuch an Imagination, he muſt conclude that 
we are a Species of the moſt obedient Creatures in the 
Univerſe ; that we are conſtant to our Duty; and that 
we keep a ſteddy Eye on the End for which we were 
ſent hither. | 

BUT how great would be his Aſtomiſhment, when 
he learnt that we were Beings not deſigned to exiit in 
this World above Threeſcore and Ten Years ? and that 
the greateſt Part of this buſy Species fall ſhort even of 
that Age? How would he be loſt in Horrour and Ad- 
miration, when he ſhould know that this Sett of Crea- 
tures, who lay out all their Endeavours for this Life, 
which ſcarce deſerves the Name of Exiltence, when, 
J fay, he ſhould know that this Sett of Creatures are 
to exiſt to all Eternity in another Life, for which they 
make no Preparations? Nothing can be a greater Dif- 
grace to Reaſon, than that Men, who are perſuaded 
of theſe two different States of Being, ſhould be per- 
petually employed in providing for a Life of Three— 
icore and Ten Years, and neglecting to malte Provi- 
fon for that, which after many Myriads of Years will 
be flill new, and flill beginning; eſpecially when we 
conſider that our Endeavours for making our {elves great, 
or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we place our 
Happineſs in, may after all prove unſucceſsful; where- 
as if we conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make 
our ſelves happy in the other Lite, we are ture that our 
Endeavours will fuceecd, and that we ſhall not be diſap- 
pointed of our Hope. 

THE following Queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
Schoolmen. Suppoling the whole Body of the Earth 
were a great Ball or Maſs of the fineſt Sand, and that 


a ſingle Grain or Particle of this Sand ſlieuld be anni- 
, iuilated 
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it hilated every thouſand Years. Suppoſing then that you 
d had it in your Choice to be happy all the while this 
n W prodigious Maſs of Sand was contuming by this flow 
Method till there was not a Grain of it left, on Con- 
„dition you were to be miſerable for ever after, or, ſup- 
- IF poling that you might be happy for ever after, on Con- 
edition you would be miſerable till the whole Maſs of 
- Sand were thus annihilated at the Rate of one Sand in 


t a thouſand Years : Which of theſe two Caſes would you 


e make your Choice: 
t 11 muſt be confeſſed in this Caſe, ſo many Thou- 
2 ſands of Years are to the Imagination as a kind of Eter- 


nity, tho" in Reality they do not bear ſo great a Pro- 
portion to that Duration which is to follow them, as 
an Unite does to the greateſt Number which you can put 
together in Figures, or as one of thofe Sands to the 
ſuppoſed Heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any 
Manner of Heſitation, which would be. the better Part 
in this Choice. However, as I have before intimated, 
| our Reaſon might in ſuch Caſe be fo overſet by the Ima- 
gination, as to diſpoſe ſome Perſons to fink under the 
Conſideration of the great Length of the firſt Part of this 
Duration, and of the great Diſtance of that ſecond Du- 
ration which is to ſucceed it. The Mind, I ſay, might 
give it {elf up to that Happineſs which it at hand, con- 
i:dering that it is fo very near, and that it would laſt 
ſo very long. But when the Choice we actually have 
before us is this, Whether we will chooſe to be happy 
for the ſpace ot only Threeicore and Ten, nay perhaps 
of only Twenty or Ten Years, I might ſay of only a 
Day or an Hour, and miterable to all Eternity; or, on 
the contrary, mi erable for this ſhort Term of Years, 
and happy tor a whole Eternity: What Words are ſufft- 
cient to expre;> that Folly and want of Conſideration 
which in iuch a Caſe makes a wrong Choice? 

I here put tie Cate even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what ſeldom happens) that a Courſe of Virtue makes 
us miierable in this Life : But if we ſuppoſe (as it ge- 
nerally ap cn) that Virtue would make us more hap- 
py even in this Life than a contrary Courſe of Vice; 
Len can we ſufficiently admire the Stupidity or Mad- 

ers 
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neſs of thoſe Perſons who are capable of making & 


abſurd a Choice? | 
EVERY wiſe Man therefore will conſider this Life 


only as it may conduce to the Happineſs of the other, 
and chearfully ſacrifice the Pleaſures of a few Years to 
thoſe of an Eternity. 


' * eee 
A | 
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| Nitor in adwerſum; nec me, qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus ; & rapids contrarius evehor Orbi, Ovid, 


Remember a young Man of very lively Parts, and 

of a ſprightly Turn in Converſation, who had on- 

ly one Fault, which was an inordinate Deſire of ap- 
pearing faſhionable. This ran him into many Amours, 
and conſequently into many Diſtempers. He never 
went to Bed till two a-Clock in the Morning, becaute 
he would not be a queer Fellow; and was every now 
and then knocked down by a Conftable, to ſignalize 
his Vivacity. He was initiated into half a Dozen Clubs 
before he was One and Twenty, and ſo improved in 
them his natural Gaiety of Temper, that you might 
frejuently trace him to his Lodgings by a range of broken 
Windows, and other the like Monuments of Wit and 
Gallantry. To be ſhort, after having fully eſtabliſhed 
his Reputation of being a very agreeable Rake, he died 
of old Age at-Five and Twenty. 

THERE is indeed nothing which betrays a Man 
into ſo many Errors and Inconveniences, as the Deſire 
of not appearing ſingular ; for which Reaſon it is very 
neceſſary to form a right Idea of Singularity, that we 
may know when it is laudable, and when it is vicious. 
In the firſt Place, every Man of Senſe will agree with 
me, that Singularity is laudable, when, in Contradic- 
tion to a Multitude, it adheres to the Diftates of Con- 


ſcience, Morality, and Honour. Ia thete Caſes we 
ought 


. 
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ought to couſider, that it is not Cuſtom, but Duty, 
uhich is the Rule of Action; and that we ſhould be 
only fo far ſociable, as we are reaſonable Creatures. 
Truth is never the leſs ſo, for not being attended to: 
and it is the Nature of Actions, not the Number 
of Actors, by which we ought to regulate our Beha- 
| viour. Singularity in Concerns of this Kind is to be 
} looked upon as heroick Bravery, in which a Man leaves 
che Species only as he ſoars above it. What greater In- 
ſtance can there be of a weak and puſillanimous Tem- 
per, than for a Man to paſs his whole Life in Oppoſi- 


tion to his own Sentiments? or not to dare to be what 


be thinks he ought to be? 


SINGULARITY, therefore, is only vicious when 


it makes Men act contrary to Reaſon, or when it puts 
them upon diſtinguiſhing themſelves by Trifles. As for 
the firit of theſe, who are ſingular in any thing that is 
irreligious, immoral, or diſhonourable, I believe every 
one will eaſily give them up. I ſhall therefore ſpeak of 
| thoſe only who are remarkable fer their Singularity in 


things of no Importance, as in Dreſs, Behaviour, Con- 
verſation, and all the little Intercourſes of Life. In theſe 
Caſes there 1s a certain Deference due to Cuſtom ; and 
notwithſtanding there may be a Colour of Reaſon to 
deviate from the Multitude in ſome Particulars, a Man 
ought to ſacrifice his private Inclinations and Opinions 
to the Practice of the Publick. It muſt be confeſſed 
that good Senſe often makes a Humouriſt ; but then it 
unqualifies. him for being of any Moment in the World, 
and reiiders him ridiculous to Perſons of a much infe- 
rior Underſtanding. 

I have heard ofa Gentleman in the North cf England, 
who was a remarkable Initance of this fooliſh Singula- 
rity, He had laid it down as a Rule within himſelf, to 
act in the moſt indifferent Parts of Life according to the 
moſt abſtracted Notions of Reaſon and Good Senſe, 
without any Regard to Faſhion or Example. 'This Hu- 
mour broke out at firſt in many little Oddneſſes: He 
had never any ſtated Hours for his Dinner, yer or 
Sleep; becauſe, ſaid he, we ought to attend the Calls of 
Nature, and not ſet our Appetites to our 1 but 

ring 
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bring our Meals to our Appetites. In his Converſation 
with Country Gentlemen, he would not make uſe of : 
Phraſe that was not ſtrictly true: He never told any of 
them, that he was his humble Servant, but that he was 
his Well-wiſher ; and would rather be thought a Male. 
content, than drink the King's Health when he was net 
a-dry. He would thruſt his Head out of his Chamber. 
Window every Morning, and after having gaped for 
freſh Air about half an Hour, repeat fifty Verles as loud 
as he could bawl them for the Benefit of his Lungs; to 
which End he generally took them out of Homer; the 
Greek Tongue, eſpecially in that Author, being more 
deep and ſonorous, and more conducive to ExpeQtora- 
tion, than any other. He had many other Particular; 
ties, for which he gave ſound and philoſophical Reaſon, 
As this Humour ſtill grew upon him, he choſe to wear 
a Turban inſtead of a Periwig ; concluding very juſtly, 
that a Bandage of clean Linen about his Head was 
much more wholeſome, as well as cleanly, than the 
Caul of a Wig, which is foiled with frequent Perſpira- 
tions. He atterwards judiciouſly obſerved, that the 
many Ligatures in our Egli Dreſs muſt naturally 
check the Circulation of the Blood ; for which Reaſon, 
he made his Breeches and his Doublet of one continued 
Piece of Cloth, after the manner of the Hu//ars. In ſhort, 
by following the pure Dictates of Reaſon, he at length 
departed ſo much from the reſt of his Countrymen, 
and indeed from his whole Species, that his Friends 
would have clapped lim into Bed/am, and have begged 
his Eftate ; but the Judge being informed that he did no 
Harm, contemed himſelf with iſſuing out a Commiſſion 
of Lunacy againſt him, and putting his Eſtate into the 
Hands of proper Guardians. 
THE Fate of this Philoſoper puts me in mind of 
a Remark in Monſieur Fontenelle's Dialogues of the 
Dead. The Ambitious and the Covetous (lays he) are 
Madmen to all Intents and Purpoſes, as much as thoſe 
"who are ſhut up in dark Rooms; but they have the good 
Luck to hade Numbers on their Side; whereas the Frenzy 
of one who is given up for a Lunatich, is a Frenzy hors 
d oeuvre; that is, in other Words, ſomething which is 
fingular 
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ſingular in its Kind, and does not fall in with the Mad- 
5 of a Multitude. 

THE Subject of this Eſſay was occaſioned by a Let- 
ter which I received not long ſince, and which, for want 
of Room at preſent, I ſhall inſert in my next Paper. 


ne 


Ne 577. Friday, Auguſt 6. 


| Hoc tolerabile, fi non 
Et furere incipias 


Juv. 


| Ty? E. Letter mentioned in my laſt Paper is as fol- 
lows. | 


SIR, 
| OU have ſo lately decried that Cuſtom, too 
| much in uſe among moſt People, of making 
themſelves the Subjects of their Writings and 
* Converſation, that I had ſome Difficulty to perſuade 
* my ſelf to give you this Trouble, till I had confi- 
" dered that tho' I ſhould you in the Firſt Perſon, 
yet J could not be juſtly charged with Vanity, ſince 
I ſhall not add my Name; as alſo, becauſe what I 
* ſhall write will not, to ſay the belt, redound to my 
* Praiſe ; but is only deſigned to remove a Prejudice con- 
* ceived againſt me, as I hope, with very little Foun- 
* dation. My ſhort Hiſtory is this, | 

] have lived for ſome Years laſt paſt altogether in 
* London, till about a Month ago an Acquaintance of 
mine, for whom I have done ſome {mall Services in 
* Town, invited me to paſs part of the Summer with 
* him at his Houſe in the Country. I accepted his 
* Invitation, and found a very hearty Welcome. My 
Friend, an honeſt plain Man, not being qualified to 
* paſs away his Time without the Reliefs of Buſineſs, 
has grafted the Farmer upon the Gentleman, and 
brought himſelf to ſubmit even to the ſervile ry 
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© of that Employment, ſuch as inſpecting his Plough, 
and the like. Thus neceſſarily takes up ſome of hi 
Hours every Day; and as I have no Reliſh for ſuch 
c Diverſions, I uſed at theſe Times to retire either 90 
my Chamber, or a ſhady Walk near the Houſe, and 
entertain my ſelf with ſome agreeable Author. Nos 
you muſt know, Mr. SpEcTAaTOR, that when ! 
read, eſpecially if it be Poetry, it is very uſual wit 
me, when I meet with any Paſſage or Expreſſion 
which ſtrikes me much, to pronounce it aloud, with 
that Tone of the Voice which I think agreeable w 
the Sentiments there expreſſed ; and to this 1 generally 
add ſome \ſotion or Action of the Body. It wa 
not long before I was obſerved by ſome of the Fs. 
mily in one of theſe heroick Fits, who thereupon re. 
ceived: Impreſſions very much to my Diſadvantage 
This however J did not foon dilcover, nor ſhould 
have done probably, had it not been for the folloy- 
ing Accident. I had one Day ſhut my ſelf up in 
my Chamber, and was very deeply engaged in the 
Second Book of Mzidton's Paradiſe Left. i walked to 
and fro with the Book in my Hand, and, to ipeak 
the Truth, I fear I made no little Noiſe; when pre- 
ſently coming to the following Lines, 


On a ſudden open fly, 

With impetuous Recoil and jarring Sound, 
Th' infernal Doors, and on their Hinges grate 
Harſh Thunder, Oc. 


Ci! d Us p f To ww ay * 


IJ in great Tranſport threw open the Door of my 
© Chamber, and found the greateſt Part of the Family 
* ſtanding on the Out-fide in a very great Conſterna 
tion. I was in no leſs Confuſion, and begged Par 
don for having diſturbed them; addreſſing my ſelf 
particularly to comfort one of the Children, who re- 
* ceived an unlucky Fall in this Action, while he was 
too intently ſurveying my Meditations — the 
* Key-hole. To be ſhort, after this Adventure I eaſily 
© obſerved that Part of the Family, eſpecially the 
Women and Children, looked upon me with = 
c p- 
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Apprehenſions of Fear; and my Friend himſelf, tho? 
« he ftill continued his Civilities to me, did not ſeem 
« altogether eaſy : I took notice, that the Butler was 
never aſter this Accident ordered to leave the Bottle 
gupon the Table after Dinner. Add to this, that I 
frequently overheard the Servants mention me by the 
Name of the crazed Gentleman, the Gentleman a 
little touched, the mad Londoner, and the like. This 
made me think it high Time for me to ſhift my Quar- 
« ters, which I refolved to do the firſt handſome Op- 
« portunity 3 and was confirmed in this Reſolution by 
* a young Lady in the Neighbourhood who frequently 
© vifited us, and who one Dow after having heard all 
* the fine things I was able to fay, was pleaſed with a 
« ſcornful Smile to bid me go to ſleep. 

*THE firſt Minute I got to my Lodgings in Town 
] ſet Pen to Paper to defire your Opinion, whether, 
* upon the Evidence before you, I am mad or not. I 
can bring Certificates that I behave my ſelf ſoberly 
before Company, and I hope there is at leaſt ſome 
Merit in withdrawing to be mad. Look you, Sir, I 
am contented to be efteemed a little touched, as they 
os it, but ſhould be ſorry to be madder than my 
* Neighbours ; therefore, pray let me be as much in 
* my Senſes as you can afford. I know I could bring 
your ſelf as an Inſtance of a Man who has confeſſed 
talking to himſelf ; but yours is a particular Caſe, and 
* cannot juſtify me, who have not kept Silence any 
Part of my Life. What if I ſhould own my ſelf in 
* Love? You know Lovers are always allowed the Com- 
fort of Soliloquy. But I will ſay no more 
* upon this Subje&, becauſe I have long ſince obſerved, 
the ready Way to be thought Mad is to contend 
* that you are not ſo; as we generally conclude that 
Man drunk, who takes Pains to be thought ſober. I 
will therefore leave my ſelf to your Determination; 
* but am the more defirous to be thought in my Sen- 
* ſes, that it may be no Diſcredit to you when I aſſure 
you that I have always been very much 

Your Admerer. 

P. S. If I muſt be mad, I defire the young Lady may 

believe it is for her. The 
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The humble Petition of John a Nokes and John a Stile, 


Sherveth, 


5 * AT your Petitioners have had Cauſes depend. 
1 ing in of >" 41 gone above hive hundred Year, 
and that we deſpair of ever ſeeing them brought to 
an Iſſue: That your Petitioners have not been imo 
ved in theſe Law Suits out of any litigious Temper « MW - 
their own, but by the Inſtigation of contentious Pe- / 
ſons; that the young Lawyers in our Inns of Coun 
are continually ſetting us together by the Ears, and 
think they do us no Hurt, becauſe they plead fo; 
us without a Fee; That many of the Gentlemen cf 
the Robe have no other Clients in the World befides Wit” 
us two; That when they have nothing elſe to do, 
they make us Plaintiffs and Defendants, tho' they were . 
never retained by either of us; That they traduce, con- Wt: 
demn, or acquit us, without any manner of Regard to W# 
our Reputations and good Names in the World. Your W"" 
Petitioners therefore (being thereunto encouraged by 1 
the favourable Reception which you lately gave to 
our Kinſman Bl/zr4) do humbly pray, that you will 
72 an end to the Controverſies which have been io WW ® 
ong depending between us your ſaid Petitioners, and WV 
that our Enmity may not endure from Generation Ml \ 
to Generation; it being our Reſolution to live here- 
* after as it becometh Men of peaceable Diſpoſitions. 


And your Petitioners (as in Duty bound) ſhall ever 
Pray, &c. | 


— 


/ / os HR J 0 


Monday, 
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No 578. Monday, Auguſt 9. 


* 


— Ene feris humana in corpora tranſit, 


Inque feras Noſter — — Ovid. 


HERE has been very great Reaſon, on ſeveral 
Accounts, for the EY World to endeavour at 
ſettling what it was that might be ſaid to compoſe 

gerfonal Identity. 
Mr. LOCK E, after having premiſed that the Word 
re NPerhen properly fignifies a thinking intelligent Being 
n. chat has Reaſon and Reflexion, and can conſider it ſelf 
o z it ſelf; concludes That it is Conſciouſneſs alone, and 
ir MW not an Identity of Subſtance, which makes this perſonal 
y WE identity of Sameneſs. Had I the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
o WT (ys that Author) that I ſaw the Ark and Noa/'s Flood, 
| Wi that 1 ſaw an Overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter; 
3 Wor as that I now write ; I could no more doubt that I 
who write this now, that ſaw the Thames overflow laſt 
Winter, and that viewed the Flood at the general De- 
luge, was the ſame Seh place that Se in what Sub- 
fance you pleaſe, than that I who write this am the 
ame My ſelf now while I write, (whether I conſiſt of 

| all the ſame Subſtance material or 1mmaterial or no) that 
was Yeſterday ; For as to this Point of being the ſame 
del it matters not whether this preſent Se/F be made 
vp of the ſame or other Subſtances. 

I was mightily pleaſed with a Story in ſome mea- 
ſure applicable to this Piece of, Philoſophy, which I 
read the other Day in the Per/ian Tales, as they are 
lately very well tranſlated by Mr. Philips; and with an 
Abridgement whereof I ſhall here preſent my Readers. 

I ſhall only premiſe that theſe Stories are writ after 
the Eattern Manner, but ſomewhat more correct. 


5 
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* FADLALL AH, a Prince of a great Virtues, ſue. 
* ceeded his Father Bin-Orzec, in the Kingdom of Au 
el. He reigned over his faithful Subjects for ſons 
time, and lived in great Happineſs with his beauteoy 
Conſort Queen Zemroude ; when there appeared at hi 
Court a young Derwis of fo lively and entertainiy 
* a Turn of Wit, as won upon the Affections of every 
* one he converſed with. His Reputation grew ſo fit 
every Day, that it at laſt raiſed a Curioſity in the 
Prince himſelf to ſee and talk with him. He did ſa 
and far from finding that common Fame had flatter 
him, he was ſoon convinced that every thing he had 
* heard of him fell ſhort of the Truth. 
* FADLALL AH immediately loſt all manner «i 
Relifh for the Converſation of other Men ; and as he 
was every Day more and more fatished of the Abili 
ties of this Stranger, offered him the firſt Poſts in his 
Kingdom. The young Dervis, after having thanked 
him with a very ſingular Modeſty, deſired to be e- 
euſed, as having . 5 a Vow never to accept of any 
Employment, and preferring a free and independent 
State of Life to all other Conditions. 
THE King was infinitely charm'd with fo great 
an Example of Moderation ; and tho' he could not get 
him to engage in a Life of Buſineſs, made him how- 
ever his chief Companion and firſt Favourite. 
As they were one Day hunting together, and hap- 
pened to be ſeparated from the reſt of the Compa- 
ny, the Derwis entertained Fadlallab with an Account 
of his Travels and Adventures. After having related 
to him ſeveral Curioſities which he had ſeen in the 
Indies, It was in this Place, ſays he, that I contratted 
an Acquaintance with an old Brachman, awho was 5hil- 
led in the moſt hidden Powers of Nature: He died 
evithin my Arms, and with his parting Breath con- 
municated to me one of the moſt valuable of his St 
crets, on Condition I ſhould never reveal it to an 
Man. The King immediately reflecting on his young 
Favourite's having refus'd the late Offers of Greatneſs he 
had made him, told him he preſumed it was the Power 
of making Gold. Sir, * the Derwis, it is fore 
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what more wonderful than that; it is the Power of 
rt. arimating a dead Body, by flinging my own Soul 
to it , 

«WHILE he was yet ſpeaking a Doe came bound- 
ing by them; and the King who had his Bow rea- 
dy, ſhot her through the Heart; telling the Derwzs, 
that a fair Opportunity now offered for him to ſhow 
his Art. The young Man immediately left his own 
« Body breathleſs on the Ground, while at the ſame 
Inſtant that of the Doe was re- animated, ſhe came to 
© the King, fawned upon him, and after having play'd 
: ſeveral wanton Tricks, fell again upon the Grals ; at 
© the ſame Inſtant the Body of the Derwis recovered its 
Life. The King was infinitely pleaſed at ſo uncom- 
mon an Operation, and conjured his Friend by every 
thing that was facred to communicate it to him, 
The Dervis at firſt made ſome Scruple of violating 
his Promiſe to the dying Brachman ; but told him at 
© laſt that he found he could conceal nothing from fo 
* excellent a Prince; after having 8 im there- 
fore by an Oath to Secrecy, he taught him to repeat 
two Cabaliftick Words, in pronouncing of which the 
whole Secret conſiſted. The King, impatient to try 
' the Experiment, immediately repeated them as he 
' had been taught, and in an Inſtant found himſelf in 
the Body of the Doe. He had but little Time to 
* contemplate himfelf in this new Being ; for the 
* treacherous Derwis ſhooting his own Soul into the 
Royal Corps, and bending the Prince's own Bow a- 
* gainſt him, had laid him dead on the Spot, had not 
the King, who perceiv'd his Intent, fled ſwiftly to 
the Woods. 

THE Derwis, now triumphant in his Villany, re- 
turned to Mou/el, and filled the Throne and Bed of 
* the unhappy Fadlallah. 

THE firſt thing he took care of, in order to ſe- 
* cure himſelf in the Poſleſſion of his new-acquired 
* Kingdom, was to iflue out a Proclamation, ordering 
his Subjects to deſtroy all the Deer in the Realm. The 
King had periſhed among the reſt, had he not avoided 
* his Purſuers by re-animating the Body of a Near 
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© pale which he ſaw lie dead at the Foot of a Tree. In 
this new Shape he winged his Way in Safety to the 
Palace, where perching on a Tree which ſtood near 
* his Queen's Apartment, he filled the whole Place with 


* ſo many melodious and melancholy Notes as drey 
© her to the Window. He had the Mortification to ſee 
that inſtead of being pitied, he only moved the Mirth 
of his Princeſs, and of a young Female Slave who waz 
© with her. He continued however to ſerenade her 
every Morning, till at laſt the Queen, charmed with 
* his Harmony, ſent for the Bird-catchers, and ordered 
them to employ their utmoſt Skill to put that little Crea- 
ture into her Poſſeſſion. The King, pleaſed with an 
* Opportunity of being once more near his beloved 
* Conſort, eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be taken; and 
* when he was preſented to her, tho' he ſhewed 2 
* Fearfulneſs to be touched by any of the other Ladies, 
flew of his own Accord, and hid himſelf in the Queen's 
Boſom. Zemroude was highly pleaſed at the unex- 
pected Fondneſs of her new Favourite, and ordered 
him to be keptin an open Cage in her own Apartment, 
He had there an Opportunity of making his Court 
to her every Morning, by a thouſand little Actions 
which his Shape allowed him. The Queen paſſed 
away whole Hours every Day in hearing and play.ng 
with him. Fadlallab could even have thought him- 
ſelf happy in this State of Life, had he not trequent- 
* Iy endured the inexpreſſible Torment of ſeeing the 
* Derwis enter the Apartment, and careſs his Queen 
© even in his Preſence. 

* THE Uſurper, amidſt his toying with the Princeſs, 
* would often endeavour to ingratiate himſelf with, her 
Nightingale; and while the enraged Fadlallah peck'd 
* at him with his Bill, beat his Wings, and ſhewed all 
* the Marks of an impotent Rage, it only afforded his 
—_ and the Queen new Matter for their Diver- 
* Hon. 
—_— OUDE was likewiſe fond of a little op 

og which ſhe kept in her Apartment, and whic 
one Night happened to die. 
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THE King immediately found himſelf inclined +9 
quit the ſhape of the Nightingale, and enliven tuis 
© new Body. He did fo, and the next Morning Zem- 
* roude ſaw her favourite Bird lie dead in the Cage. It 
is impoſſible to expreſs her Grief on this Occalion, 
and when ſhe called to mind all its little Actions, 
« which even appeared to have ſomewhat in them like 
© Reaſon, ſhe was inconſolable for her Los. 

HER Women immediately ſent for the Derwis, 
to come and comfort her, who after having in vain 
© repreſented to her the Weakneſs of being grieved at 
* ſuch an Accident, touched at laſt by her repeated 
Complaints, Nell Madam, fays he, I will exert the 
« utmoſt of my Art to pleaſe you. Your Nightingale ſhall 
again revive every Morning and ſerenade you as before, 
* The Queen beheld him with a Look which eaſily 
* ſhewed ſhe did not believe him; when laying him- 
* ſelf down on a Sofa, he ſhot his Soul into the Nigh- 
* tingale, and Zemroude was amazed to ſee her Bird 
* revive. 

THE King, who was a Spectator of all that paſſed, 
lying under the Shape of a Lap-Dog, in one Corner 
* of the Room, immediately recovered his own Body, 
* and running to the Cage with the utmoſt Indignation, 
* twiſted off the Neck of the falſe Nightingale. 

*"ZEMROUDE was more than ever amazed and 
concerned at this ſecond Accident, till the King in- 
treating her to hear him, related to her his Whole 
* Adventure. 

THE Body of the Dervis which was found dead 
in the Wood, and his Edict for killing all the Deer, 
* left her no Room to doubt of the Truth of it: But 
* the Story adds, That out of an extreme Delicacy (pe- 
* culiar to the Oriental Ladies) ſhe was ſo highly at- 
* flicted at the innocent Adultery in Which the had for 
* ſome time lived with the Derwis, that no Arguments 
even from Fadlallah himſelf could compole her Mind. 
* She ſhortly after died with Grief, begging his Pardon 
with her laſt Breath for what the molt rigid Jultice 
* could not have interpreted as a Crime. 
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* THE King was fo afflicted with her Death, that 
* he left his Kingdom to one of his neareſt Relation,, 
and paſled the reſt of his Days in Solitude and Retire. 
* ment. 


. 
= 


Odora canum vis. Virg. 


T N the Reign of King CJarles I, the Company of 
Stationers, into whoſe Hands the Printing of the 
Bible is committed by Patent, made a very remark- 

able Erratum or Blunder in one of their Editions: For 

initead of Thou ſhalt not commit Adultery, they printed 
of ſeveral thouſands of Copies with Thou ſhalt commit 

Adultery. Archbiſhop Laud, to puniſh this their Neg- 

ligence, laid a conſiderable Fine upon that Company in 

the Star-Chamber. 

B Y the Practice of the World, which prevails in this 
degenerate Age, I am afraid that very many young 
Profiigates, of both Sexes, are poſſeſſed of this ſpurious 
Edition of the Bible, and obſerve the Commandment 
according to that faulty Reading. 

ADULTERERS, in the Frſt Azes of the Church, 
were excommunicated for ever, and unqualified all their 
Lives from bearing a Part in Chriſlian Aſſemblies, not- 
withſtanding they migit ſeck it with Tears, and all the 
Appearances of tne moſt unfeigned Repentance. 

I might here mention ſome ancient Laws among the 
Hcathens which puniſhed this Crime with Death: and 
others of the ſame Kind, which are now in Force @- 
mong ſeveral Governmepts that have embraced the 
Reformed Religion. But becauſe a Subject of this Na- 
ture may be too ſerious for my ordinary Readers, who 
are very apt to throw by my Papers, when they ai? 
not enlivened with ſomething that is diverting or un- 


common; I ſhall here publiſh the Con.cnts of a little 
Manu- 
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Manuſcript lately fallen into my Hands, and which pre- 
tends to great Antiquity, tho' by reaſon of ſome mo- 
dern Phraſes and other "Particulars in it, I can by no 
means allow it to be genuine, but rather the Production 
of a modern Sophilt. : 

IT is well known by the Learned, that there was 
a Temple upon Mount AÆtna dedicated to Vulcan, 
which was guarded by Dogs of ſo exquiſite a Smell, (ſay 
the Hiſtorians) that they could diſcern whether the Per- 
ſons who came thither were Chaſte or otherwiſe. They 
uſed to meet and fawn upon ſuch as were Chaſte, careſ- 
ſing them as the Friends of their Maſter Vulcan; but 
flew at thoſe who were polluted, and never ceaſed 
barking at them till they had driven them from the 
Temple. 

MY Manuſcript gives the following Account of theſe 
Dogs, and was probably deſigned as a Comment upon 
this Story. 

* THESE Dogs were given to Vulcan by his Siſter 
Diana, the Goddeſs of Hunting and of Chaſtity, ha- 
*-ving bred them out of ſome of her Hounds, in which 
* ſhe had obſerved this natural Inſtinct and Sagacity. 
* It was thought ſhe did it in Spight to Yerrs, who, 
* upon her Return home, always found her Husband in 
da good or bad Humour, according to the Reception 
which ſhe met with from his Dogs. They lived in 
the Temple ſeveral Years, but were ſuch ſnappiſh. 
* Curs that they frighted away moſt of the Votaries. 
The Women of Sicih made a ſolemn Deputation to 
the Prieſt, by which they acquainted him, that they 
would not come up to the Temple with their annual 
Offerings unleſs he muzzled his Xlaſtiffs; and at laſt 
compromiſed the Matter with him, that the Offering 
ſhould always be brought by a Chorus of young Girls, 
who were none of them above ſeven Years old. TI: 
was wonderful (fays the Author) to ſee how different 
' the Treatment was which the Dogs gave to theſe 
little Miſſes, from that which they had ſhown to their 
Mothers. It is ſaid that the Prince of Syracu/e, ha- 
ving married a young Lady, and being naturally of 
n jealous Temper, made ſuch an Intereſt with the 
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Prieſts of this Temple, that he procured a Whelp 
from them of this famous Breed. The young Puppy 
© was very troubleſome to the fair Lady at firit, inſo. 
much that ſhe follicited her Husband to ſend him 
away, but the good Man cut her ſhort with the old 
© Sicilian Proverb, Love me love my Dog. From which 
* Time ſhe liv'd very peaceably with both of them. 
* The Ladies of Syracu/e were very much annoyed 
* with him, and ſeveral of very good Reputation re- 
© fuſed to come to Court till he was dilcarded. There 
* were indeed ſome of them that defied his Sagacity, 
but it was obſerved, though he did not actually bite 
* them, he would growl at them molt confounded- 


- 5 To return to the Dogs of the Temple: Aſter 


they had lived here in great Repute for ſeveral Years, 
it ſo happened, that as one of the Prieſts who had 
© been making a Charitable Viſit to a Widow who lived 
on the Promontory of Lilybeum, return'd home pret- 
© ty late in the Evening, the Dogs flew at him with 
* io much Fury, that they would have worried him 
if his Brethren had not come in to his Aſſiſtance: 
Upon which, ſays my Author, the Dogs were all 
* of them hanged, as having loſt their original Inſtinct. 

I cannot conclude this Paper without wiſhing, that 
we had ſome of this Breed of in Great Britain, 
which would certainly do Juſtice, I ſhould ſay Honour, 
to the Ladies of our Country, and ſhew the World 
the difference between Pagan Women and thoſe who 
are inſtructed in ſounder Principles of Virtue and Reli- 


gion. 
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Non metuam magni dixifſe palatia Cæli. Ovid. Met. 


SIR, 


« F Conſidered in my two laſt Letters that awful and 
* | tremendous Subject, the Ubiquity or Omnipre- 
* * ſence of the Divine Being. I have ſhewn that he 
is equally preſent in all Places throughout the whole 
* Extent of infinite Space. This Doctrine is ſo a- 
« greeable to Reafon, that we meet with it in the Wri- 
« tings of the enlightened Heathens, as I might ſhow at 
* large, were it not already done by other Hands. But 
tho the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all 
the Immenſity of Space, there is one Part of it in 
* which he difcovers himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and 
* viſible Glory. This is that Place which is marked 
© out in Scripture under the different Appellations of 
* Paradiſe, the third Heaven, the Throne of God, and 
* the Habitation of his Glory. It is here where the glo- 
© rthed Body of our Saviour reſides, and where all the 
* celeſtial Hierarchies, and the innumerable Hoſts of 
Angels, are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the 
© Seat of God with Hallelxjahs and Hymns of Praiſe. 
* This is that Preſence of God which ſome of the Divines 
call his Glorious, and others his Majeſtatick Preſence. 
He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other Places as 
in this, but it is here where he reſides in a ſenſible 
* Magnificence, and in the midſt of thoſe Splendors 
* which can affect the Imagination of created Beings. 
IT ts very remarkable that this Opinion of God 
* Almighty's Preſence in Heaven, whether diſcovered by 
the Light of Nature, or by a general Tradition from 
* our firſt Parents, prevails among all the Nations of the 
World, whatſoever different Notions they entertain 
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of the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that is, the 
moſt ancient of the Greek Writers, you ſee the ſupreme 
Powers ſeated in the Heavens, and encompaſſed with 
inferior Deities, among whom the Mules are repre. 
ſented as finging incellantly about his Throne. Who 
does not here ſee the main Strokes and Outlines of 
this great Truth we are ſpeaking of? The ſame Doc- 
trine 1s ſhadowed out in many other Heathen Authors, 
tho' at the ſame time, like ſeveral other revealed 
Truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mixture of Fa- 
bles and human Inventions. But to paſs over the 
Notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe more enligh- 
tened Parts of the Pagan World, we find there is 
ſcarce a People among the late diſcovered Nations 
who are not trained up in an Opinion, that Heaven 
15 the Habitation of the Divinity whom they worſhip, 
As in So/omen's Temple there was the Sanctum San- 
Forum, in which a viſible Glory appeared among the 
Figures of the Cherubims, and into which none but 
the High Prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 
having made an Atonement for the Sins of the People; 
ſo it we conſider the whole Creation as one great 
Temple, there is in it this Holy of Holies, into which 
the High-Pricſt of our Salvation entered, and took 
his Place ainong Angels and Archangels, after ha- 
ving made a Propitiation for the Sins of Mankind. 
*WITH how much Skill muſt the Throne of God 
be erected ? With what glorious Deſigns is that Habt- 
tation beautified, which is contrived and built by him 
who inſpired Hiram with Wiſdom ? How great 
muſt be the Majeſty of that Place, where the whole 
Art ef Creation has been employed, and where God 
has choſen to ſhow himſelf in the moſt magnificent 
manner? What muſt be the Architecture of Infinite 
Power under the Direction of Infinite Wiſdom ? A 
Spirit cannot but be tranſported after an ineffable man- 
ner, with the Sight of thoſe Objects, which were 
made to affect him by that Being who knows the 
inward Frame of a Soul, and how to pleaſe and ra- 
viſh it in all its moſt ſecret Powers and Faculties. 
It is to this Majeſtic Preſence of God, we may ap 
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ply thoſe beautiful Expreſſions in holy Writ : Behold 
even to the Moon, and it ſhineth not; yea the Stars are 
not pure in his Sight. The Light of the Sun, and all 
the Glories of the World in which we live, are but 
as weak and ſickly Glimmerings, or rather Darkneſs 
itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe Splendors which en- 
compaſs the "Throne of God. 
As the Gly of this Place is tranſcendent beyond 
Imagination, ſo probably is the Extent of it. There 
is Light behind Light, and Glory within Glory. How 
far that Space may reach, in which God thus ap- 
pears in perfect Majeſty, we cannot poſſibly con- 
ceive. Tho” it is not infinite, it may be indefimte z 
and tho' not immeaſurable in it ſelf, it may be fo 
with regard to any created Eye or Imagination. If 
he has made theſe lower Regions of Matter ſo incon- 
ceivably wide and magnificent for the Habitation of 
mortal and periſhable Beings, how great may we ſup- 
poſe the Courts of lis IIouſe to be, where he makes 
his Reſidence in a more eſpecial manner, and dit- 
plays himielf in the Fulnels of his Glory, among an 
innumerable Company of Angels, and Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfect ? 
*THIS is certain, that our Imaginations cannot be 
ratted too high, when we think on a Place where Om- 
nipotence and Omnilcience have ſo ſignally exerted 
themſelves, becauſe that they are able to produce a 
Scene infinitely more great and glorious than what 
we are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible but at 
the Conſummation of all Things, theſe outward A- 
partments of Nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe 
Beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and added 
to that glorious Place of which I am here ſpeaking ; and 
by that means made a proper Habitation for Beings 
who are exempt from Mortality, and cleared of their 
Imperfections: For ſo the Scripture ſeems to intimate 
when it ſpeaks of new Heavens and of a new Earth, 
wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs. 
© I have only conſidered this glorious Place with re- 
pard to the Sight and Imagination, though it is high- 
y probable that our other Senſes may here likewiſe 
E 4 * enjoy 
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© enjoy their higheſt Gratifcations. There is nothing 
which more raviſhes and tranſports the Soul, than 
Harmony; and we have great Reaſon to believe, from 
© the Deſcriptions of this Place in Holy Scripture, that 
this is one of the Entertainments of it. And if the 
© Soul of Man can be ſo wonderfully affected with 
« thoie Strains of Muſick, which Human Art is capa. 
ble of producing, how much more will it be raiſed 
and elevated by thoſe, in which is exerted the whole 
Power of Harmony! The Senſes are Faculties of the 
Human Soul, though they cannot be employed, du. 
© ring this our vital Union, without proper Inſtru- 
ments in the Body. Why therefore ſhould we ex- 
* clude the Satisfaction of theſe Faculties, which we find 
by Experience are Inlets of great Pleaſure to the Soul, 
from among thoſe Entertainments which are to make 
* up our Happineſs hereafter? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
that our Hearing and ſeeing will not be gratify'd 
with thoſe Objects which are moſt agreeable to them, 
* and which they cannot meet with in theſe lower Re- 
* gjions of Nature; Objects, cu neither Eye hath 
* feer, nor Ear heard, nor can it enter into the Heart of 
Man to conceive? I knew a Man in Chrift (ſays St. 
Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf ) 3 Years ago 
* (exhether in the Body, I cannot tell, er whether out of 
* the Body, I cannot tell: God knowweth ) ſuch a one caught 
"up to the third Heaven. And I knew fuch a Man, 
* (evhether in the Body, or owt of the Body, I cannit 
fell: God Anoweth) how that he ava, caught up into 
* Paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable Words, axhich it is not 
* 89//ible for a Man to utter. By this is meant, that 
* what he heard was fo infinitely different from any 
© thing which he had heard m this World, that it was 
« impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch Words as might con- 
*vey a Notion of 1t to his Hearers. 

*IT is very natural 1* us to 2 Delight in En- 
© Cries concerning an rei ountry, where we 
1 — ſome time or — to — our Abode; and as 
we all hope to be admitted into this glorious Place, 
it is both a laudable and uſeful Curioſity, to get what 
Informations we can of it, while we * of 
| eve- 
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Revelation for our Guide. When theſe everlaſting 
Doors ſhall be open to us, we may be ſure that the 
Pleaſures and Beauties of this Place will infinitely 
tranſcend our preſent Hopes and Expectations, and 
that the glorious Appearance of the Throne of God, 
will riſe mfinitely ond whatever we are able to 
conceive of it. We might here entertain our ſelves 
with many other Speculations on this Subject, from 
thoſe ſeveral Hints which we find of it in the Holy 
Scriptures ; as whether there may not be different 
Manſions and Apartments of Glory, to Beings of dif- 
ferent Natures; whether as they excel one another in 
Perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the Throne 
of the Almighty, and enjoy greater Manifeſtations of 
his Preſence ; whether there are not ſolemn Times 
and Occaſions, when all the Multitude of Heaven 
celebrate the Preſence of their Maker in more extra- 
ordinary Forms of Praiſe and Adoration; as Adam, 
though he had continued in a State of Innocence, would, 
in the Opinion of our Divines, have kept holy the 
Sabbath-Day, in a more particular Manner than any 
other of the Seven. Theſe, and the like Speculati- 
ons, we may very innocently indulge, ſo long as we 
make uſe of them to inſpire us with a Deſire of be- 

coming Inhabitants of this delightful Place. | 
* I have in this, and in two — Letters, treat- 
ed on the moſt ſerious Subject that can employ the 
Mind of Man, the Omnipreſence of the Deity; a 
Subject which, if poſſible, ſhould never depart fram 
our Meditations. We have conſidered the Divine Be- 
ing, as he inhabits Infinitude, as he dwells among his 
Works, as he is preſent to the Mind of Man, and as he 
diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious Manner amon 

the Regions of the Bleſt. Such a Conſideration ſhoul 

be kept awake in us at all Times, and in all Places, 
and poſſeſs our Minds with a perpetual Awe and Re- 
verence. It ſhould be interwoven with all our 
Thoughts and Perceptions, and becoine one with the 
Conſciouſneſs of our own Being. It is not to be re- 
flected on in the Coldneſs of Philoſophy, but ought 
to ſink us into the loweſt Proſtration before him, who 


* is ſqaſtoniſhingly Great, Wonderful, and Holy. 
| 9 


5 Monday, 


No 581. Monday, Auguſt 16. " 


hum 
-: 8 Bu; 
Sunt bona, ſunt quedam mediocria, ſuut mala plura 4 
Due legis — Mart. 50 
| . 
AM at preſent fitting with a Heap of Letters be- | 
fore me, which I have received .under the Charac- 
ter of SPECTATOR; I have Complaints from 
Lovers, Schemes from Projectors, Scandal from La- 
dies, Congratulations, Compliments, and Advice abun- 
dance. fo 
I have not been thus long an Author, to be inſenfi- h 
ble of the natural Fondneſs every Perſon muſt have , 


for their own Productions ; and I begin to think I have 
treated my Correſpondents a little too uncivilly in ſtring- 
ing them all together on a File, and letting them lie ſo 
long unregarded. I ſhall therefore, for the future, think 
my ſelf at leaſt obliged to take ſome Notice of ſuch 
Letters as I receive, and may poſſibly do it at the End 
of every Month. 

IN the mean time, I intend my preſent Paper as a 
* Anſwer to moſt of thoſe which have been already 

nt me. 

T HE Publick however is not to expect I ſhould let 
them into all my Secrets ; and though I appear abſtruſe 
to moſt People, it is ſufficient if I am underſtood by my 
particular Correſpondents. 

MY Well-wiſher Yan Nath is very arch, but not 
quite enough ſo to appear in Print. f 

PHILADELPHUS will, in a little time, ſee his 
. fully anſwered by a Treatiſe which is now in the 

reſs. | 

IT was very improper at that time to comply with 
Mr. G. | 


MISS Kit muſt excuſe me. 
tfy mu e THE 
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THE Gentleman who ſent me a Copy of Verſes on 
his Miſtreſs's Dancing, is I believe too thoroughly in 
Love to compoſe correctly. 

I have too great a Reſpect for both the Univerſities 
o praiſe one at the Expence of the other. 

TOM Nimble is a very honeſt Fellow, and I deſire 
him to preſent my humble Service to his Couſin Fill 
Bumper. 

I am obliged for the Letter upon Prejudice. 

I may in due time animadvert on the Caſe of Grace 
Grumble. 

THE Petition of P. S. granted. 

THAT of Sarah Loweit, refuſed. 

THE Papers of A. S. are returned. 

I thank Ari/tippus for his kind Invitation. 

MY Friend at Wodftack is a bold Man, to undertake 
for all within Ten Miles of him. X 
I am afraid the Entertainment of Tom Turnover wall 
hardly be reliſhed by the good Cities of London and 

Meſtminſter. 

I muft conſider further of it, before I indulge V. F. 
in thoſe Freedoms he takes with the Ladies Stockings. 

I am obliged to the ingenious Gentleman, who ſent 
me an Ode on the Subject of a late SPECTATOR, and 
ſhall take particular Notice of his laſt Letter. 

WHEN the Lady who wrote me a Letter, dated 
Tub the 2oth, in relation to ſome Paſlages in a Lover, 
will be more particular in her Directions, I ſhall be ſo 
mw my Anſwer. | 

THE poor Gentleman, who fancies my Writings 
could reclaim an Husband who can abuſe ſuch a Wite 
s he deſcribes, has I am afraid too great an Opinion 
ot my Skill. 
 PHILANTHROPOS is I dare ſay, a very 
well meaning Man, but a little too prolix in his Com- 
politions. 
 CONSTANTIUS himſelf muſt be the beſt Judge 
n the Aﬀair he mentions. 

THE Letter dated from Lincoln is received. 

ARETHUS A and her Friend may hear further 


rom me, 
CELIA 
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"| CEL1A is a little too haſty. 
 HARRIOT i a good Girl, but muſt not cuttly 
to Folks ſhe does not know. 

I muſt ingeniouſly confeſs my Friend Sanpſen Bent. 
faff has quite puzzled me, and writ me a long Letter 
which I cannot comprehend one Word of. 
 COLLIDAN muſt alfo explain what he means by 
his Drigelling. | 

I think it beneath my Spectatorial Dignity, to con- 
tern my ſelf in the Affair of the boiled Dumpling. 

I ſhall conſult ſome Litterati on the Project ſent me 
for the Diſcovery of the Longitude. 

I know not how to —— this Paper better, than 
by inſerting a Couple of Letters which are really ge. 
nuine, and which 1 look upon to be two of the ſmart 
oft Pieces I have received from my Correſpondents of 
either Sex. 

Brother Sy xc, 

8 W HIL E you are ſurveying every Object that 
« falls in your way, I am wholly taken up with 
* one. Had that Sage, who demanded what Beauty 
Was, lived to ſee the dear Angel I love, he would 
© hot have asked ſuch a Queſtion. Had another {een 
© her, he would himſelf have loved the Perſon in whom 
Heaven has made Virtue viſible; and were you your 
* ſelf to be in her Company, you could never, with 
all your Loquacity, ſay enough of her good Humour 
* and Senſe. I ſend you the Outlines of a PiQure, 
* waich I can no more finiſh than I can ſufficiently ad- 
mire the dear Original. I am 


Hur moſt affectionate Brother, 
Conſtantio Spec, 


Co Nr. Pert, 


C I Will allow you nothing till you reſolve me the 
1 following Queſtion. Pray what's the Reaſon that 
* while you only talk now upon Wedne/days, Fri 
* days, and Mondays, you pretend to be a greater mo 
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than when you ſpoke every Day as you formerly 
th WW + uſed todo? If this be your plunging out of your Ta- 

« citurnity, pray let the Length of your Speeches com- 
mt. « penſate for the Scarceneſs of them. 


ter T am, 
Good My. Pert, 

by | Your Admirer, 

/ you will be long enough for Me, 
= Amanda Lovelength, 
me 5 20 
an : 
„Ne 582. Weaneſday, Auguſt 18. 
rt. 
of 3 4 "I 


Tenet inſanabile multas 
Scribendi Cacoetbes 


Juv. 


HERE is a certain Diſtemper, which is menti- 
oned neither by Galen nor Hippocrates, nor to be 
met with in the London Diſpenſary. Fuvenal, in 
the Motto of my Paper, terms it a Cacoethes ; which 
is a hard Word for a Diſeaſe called in plain Exgliſb, the 
Itch of Writing. This Cacoethes is as Epidemical as the 
Small-Pox, there being very few who are not ſeized 
with it ſome time or other in their Lives. There iss 
however, this Difference in theſe two Diſtempers, that 
the firſt, after having indiſpoſed you for a time, never 
returns again; whereas this I am ſpeaking of, when it 
is once got into the Blood, ſeldom comes out of it. 
The Briti/> Nation is very much afflicted with this Ma- 
lady, and tho' very many Remedies have been applied 
to Perſons infected with it, few of them have ever 
proved ſucceſsful. Some have been cauterized with Sa- 
tyrs and Lampoons, but have received little or no Be- 
nefit from them; others have had their Heads faſtned 
for an Hour together between a Clett Board, which 1s 
made uſe of as a Cure for the Diſeaſe when it appears 
in its greateſt Malignity. There is indeed one kind of 
this Malady which has been ſometimes removed, = 
| e 
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the Biting of a Tarantz/a, with the Sound of a muſical 
Inſtrument, which is commonly known by the Name 
of a Cat-Call. But if you have a Patient of this kind 
under your Care, you may aſſure your ſelf there is no 
other way of recovering him effectually, but by forbid. 
ding him the uſe of Pen, Ink, and Paper. 

BUT to drop the Allegory before I have tired it 
out, there 1s no Species of Scribblers more offenſive, 
and more incurable, than your Periodical Writers, whoſe 

Works return upon the Publick on certain Days and at 
ſtated Times. We have not the Conſolation in the Pe. 
ruſal of theſe Authors, which we find at the reading of 
all others, (namely) that we are ſure if we have but 
Patience, we may come to the End of their Labours. 
I have often admired a humorous Saying of Diogenes, 
who reading a dull Author to ſeveral of his Friends, when 
every one began to be tired, finding he was almoſt 
come to a Blank Leaf at the End of it, cried, Couraze, 
Lads, 1. fee Land. On the contrary, our Progreſs through 
that kind of Writers I am now ſpeaking of is never at 
ar End. One Day makes Work for another, we do 
not know when to promiſe our ſelves Reſt. | 

II is a melancholy thing to conſider, that the Art 
of Printing, which might be the greateſt Bleſſing to 
Mankind, ſhould prove detrimental to us, and that it 
ſhould be made ute of to ſcatter Prejudice, and Igno- 
rance through a People, inſtead of conveying to them 
Truth and Knowledge. 

I was lately reading a very whimſical Treatiſe, en- 
titled, William Ramſeys Vindication of Aftrology. This 
profound Author, among many myitical Paſſages, has 
the following one: The Abſence of the Sun is not 
the Cauſe of Night, foraſmuch as his Light is ſo 
great that it may illuminate the Earth all over at once 
© as clear as broad Day, but there are tenebrificous and 
* dark Stars, by whoſe Influence Night is brought on, 
* and which do ray.out Darkneſs and Obſcurity upo 
* the Earth, as the Sun does Light. | 

I conſider Writers in the ſame View this ſage A. 
ſtrologer does the Heavenly Bodies. Some of them 
are Stars that ſcatter Light, as others de Darkneſs. 1 


coald 
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could mention ſeveral Authors who are tenebrificous 
Stars of the firſt Magnitude, and point out a Knot of 
Gentlemen, who have been dull in Confort, and may 
de looked upon as a dark Conſtellation. The Nation 
has been a great while benighted with ſeveral of theſe 
Antiluminaries. I ſuffered them to ray out their Dark- 
neſs as long as I was able to endure it, till at length I 
came to a Reſolution of riſing upon them, and hope 
in a little time to drive them quite out of the Brit; 
Hemiſphere. 


Ne 583. Friday, Auguſt 20. 


Ipſe thymum pinoſque ferens de montibus altis, 
Teca ſerat late circum, cui talia Cure : 


Itſe labore manum dur terat; ipſe feraces 


0 Hgat humo plantas, & amicos irriget Imbres. Virg. 
t VERY Station of Life has Duties which are pro- 
per to it. Thoſe who are determined by Choice 


to any particular kind of Buſineſs, are indeed 
more happy than thoſe who are determined by Neceſ- 
ſity, but both are under an equal Obligation of fixing 
on Employments, which may be either uſeful to them- 
ſelves, or beneficial to others. No one of the Sons 
of Adam ought to think himſelf exempt from that 
Labour and Induſtry, which were denounced to our 
firit Parent, and in him to all his Poſterity. Thoſe 
to whom Birth or Fortune may ſeem to make ſuch an 
Application unneceſſary, ought to find out ſome Call- 
ing or Profeſſion for themſelves, that they may not lie 
as a Burden on the Species, and be the only uſeleſs 
Parts of the Creation. 

MANY of our Country Gentlemen in their bufy 
Hours apply themſelves wholly to the Chaſe, or to 
lome other Diverſion which they find in the Fields 
and Woods. This gave occaſion to one of our moſt 
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eminent Fxgliſb Writers to repreſent every one of then 
as lying under a kind of Curſe pronounced to them in 
the Words of Goliab, I auill give thee to the Fowl; of 
the Air, and to the Brafts of the Field. 71 
TH O' Exercites of this Kind, when indulged with Net 
Moderation, may have a good Influence both on the 
Mind and Body, the Country affords many other A. 
muſements of a more noble Kind. " 
AMONG theſe I know none more delightful in it. MW 
ſelf, and beneficial to the Publick, than that of PLANT. WM; 
ING. I could mention. a Nobleman whoſe Fortune MW xi 
has placed him in ſeveral Parts of England, and who il & 
has always left theſe viſible Marks behind him, which IM 
| ſhow he has been there: He never hired a Houſe in Wl 
his Life, without leaving all about it the Seeds of Wealth, WM ) 
and beſtowing Legacies on the Poſterity of the Owner, of 
Had all the Gentlemen of England made the ſame Im- 
. upon their Eſtates, our whole Country would Ne 
ve been at this time as one great Garden. Nor Ne 
ought ſuch an Employment to be looked upon as too . 
mglorious for Men of the higheſt Rank. There have ; 
been Heroes in this Art, as well as in others. We are | 
told in icular of Cyrus the Great, that he planted all 
the Leſſer Aa. There is indeed ſomething truly mag- t 
nificent in this kind of Amuſement : It gives a nobler | 
Air to ſeveral Parts of Nature; it fills the Earth with a | 
Variety of beautiful Scenes, and has ſomething in it like | 
Creation. For this Reaſon the Pleaſure of one who 
Plants is ſomething like that of a Poet, who, as Arifotlr 
obſerves, is more delighted with his Productions than any 
ether Writer or Artiſt whatſoever. 
PLANTATIONS have one Advantage in them 
which is not to be found in moſt other Works, as they 
give a Pleaſure of a more laſting Date, and continually 
improve in the Eye of the Planter. When you have f- 
| Hiſhed a Building or any other Undertaking of the like 
Nature, it immediately decays upon your Hands; you 
ſee it brought to its utmoſt Point of Perfection, and 
from that time haſtening to its Ruin. On the contrary, 
when you have fin your Plantations, they are {ill 
arriving at greater Degrees of Perfection as long as you 


live, 
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live, and appear more delightful in every ſucceeding 
Year, than they did in the foregoing. 

BUT I do not only recommend this Art to Men 
of Eſtates as a pleaſing Amuſement, but as it is a kind 
of Virtuous Employment, and may therefore be incul- 
cated by moral Motives; particularly from the Love 
which we ought to have for our Country, and the Re- 
oard which we ought to bear to our Poſterity. As for 
the firſt, I need only mention what 1s frequently obſerved 
by others, that the Increaſe of Foreſt- Trees does by no 
Means bear a Proportion to the Deſtruction of them, in- 
much that in a few Ages the Nation may be at a Loſs 
to ſupply it ſelf with Timber fufficient for the Fleets 
of England. I know when a Man talks of Poſterity in 
Matters of this Nature, he is looked upon with an Eye 
of Ridicule by the cunning and ſelfiſh Part of Mankind. 
Moſt People are of the Humour of an old Fellow of a 
College, who, when he was preſſed by the Society to 
come into ſomething that might redound to the good of 
their Succeſſors, grew very peeviſh, We are always do- 
in, ſays he, ſomething for Pofterity, but I would fain ſee 
Pofterity do fomething for us. 

BUT I think Men are inexcuſable, who fail in a Du- 
ty of this Nature, ſince it is ſo eaſily diſcharged. When 
2 Man conſiders that the putting a few Twigs into the 
Ground, is doing good to one who will e his Ap» 
pearance in the World about Fifty Years hence, or that 
he is perhaps making one of his own Deſcendants * 
or rich, by fo inconſiderable an Expence, if he im 
himſelf averſe to it, he muſt conclude that he has a 2 
and baſe Heart, void of all generous Principles and Love 
to Mankind. 

THERE ts one Confideration, which may very 
much enforce what I have here faid. Many honeft Minds 
that are naturally diſpoſed to do good in the World, and 
become Beneficial to Mankind, complain within them- 
elves that they have not Talents for it. This there- 
fore is a good Office, which is ſaited to the meaneſt 
Capacities, and which may be performed by Multitudes, 
Who have not Abilities ſufficient to deſerve well of their 
Country and to recommend themſelves to their Poſte- 
rity, 


r 
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rity, by any other Method. It is the Phraſe of a Friend 
of mine, when any uſeful Country Neighbour dies, tha 
you may trace bim: which I look upon as a- good Fu. 
neral Oration, at the Death of an honeſt Husbandmay, 
who hath left the Impreſſions of his Induitry behind him, 
in the Place where he has lived. | 
UPON the foregoing Conſiderations, I can ſcare 

forbear repreſenting the Subject of this Paper as a kind H 
of Moral Virtue: Which, as I have already ſhown, te. E 
commends it ſelf likewiſe by the Pleaſure that attend 

it. It muſt be confeſſed, that this is none of thoſe tur F 
bulent Pleaſures which is apt to gratify a Man in the | 
Heats of Youth ; but if it be not ſo Tumultuous, it i, 


more Laſting. Nothing can be more delightful than to ng 


entertain ourſelves with Proſpects of our own makirg, WM 
and to walk under thoſe Shades which our own Induſty WM 
has raiſed. Amuſements of this Nature compoſe the WW” 
Mind, and lay at reſt all thoſe Paſſions which are ur. 
ealy to the Soul of Man, beſides that they naturally en- 
gender good Thoughts, and diſpoſe us to laudable Con- 
templations. Many of the old Philoſophers paſſed away 
the greateſt Parts of their Lives among their Garders, 
Epicurus himſelf could not think ſenſual Pleaſure attain- 
able in any other Scene. Every Reader who is acquainted 
with Homer, Virgil and Horace, the greateit Genias's ct 
all Antiquity, knows very well with how much Rapture 
they have ſpoken on this Subject; and that Yirgi/ in par- 
ticular has written a whole Book on the Art of Planting. 

THIS Art ſeems to have been more eſpecially a. 
dapted to the Nature of Man in his Primaval State, 
when he had Life enough to ſee his Productions flouriſh 
in their utmoſt Beauty, and gradually decay with him. 
One who lived before the b lood might have ſeen à 
Wood of the talleſt Oaks in the Acorn. But I only 
mention this Particular, in. order to introduce in my 
next Paper, a. Hiſtory which I have found among the 
Accounts of China, and which may be looked upon as 
an Antediluvian Novel. 


Monday, 
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cid Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 

re. Hic Nemus, hic toto tecum conſumerer æ o. Virg. 
nd 

* I L PA was one of the 150 Daughters of Zilpab, 
the of the Race of Cohu, by whom ſome of the 


Learned think is meant Cain. She was exceed- 
ngly beautiful, and when ſhe was but a Girl of Three- 
ſcore and ten Years of Age, received the Addreſles of 
ſeveral who made Love to her. Among theſe were two 
Brothers, Harpath and Shalnwm ; Harpath, being the 
Firt- born, was Maſter of that fruitful Region which lies 
at the Foot of Mount Tirzah, in the Southern Parts of 
China. Shalum (which is to ſay the Planter in the 
Chineſe Language ) poſſeſſed all the neighbouring Hills, 
and that great Range of Mountains which goes under 
the Name of Tirzah. Harpath was of a haughty con- 
temptuous Spirit; Shalum was of a gentle Dilpoſition, 
beloved both by God and Man. 

IT is faid that, among the Antediluvian Women, the 
Daughters of Cobu had their Minds wholly ſet upon 
Riches ; for which Reaſon the beautiful Hi/pa preferr'd 
Harpath to Shalum, becauſe of his numerous Flocks and 
Herds, that covered all the low Country which runs 
along the Foot of Mount Tirzah, and is watered by ſe- 
veral Fountains and Streams breaking out of the Sides of 
that Mountain. 

HARPATH made fo quick a Diſpatch of his 
Courtſhip, that he married H:/pa in the Hundredth Year 
of her Age; and being of an inſolent Temper, laughed 
to Scorn his Brother Shalum for having pretended to 
the beautiful Hilpa, when he was Maſter of nothing but 
2 long Chain of Rocks and Mountains. This ſo much 
provoked Shalum, that he is ſaid to have curſed his Bro- 
ther in the Bitterneſs of his Heart, and to have * 
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that one of his Mountains might fall upon his Head! 
ever he came within the Shadow of it. 

FROM this Time forward Harpath would ney 
venture out of the Vallies, but came to an untime 
End in the 250th Year of his Age, being drowned in: 
River as he attempted to croſs it. This River is calle 
to this Day, from his Name who periſhed in it, the 
River Harpath, and, what is very remarkable, iſſues ot 
of one of thoſe ,Mountains which Shalum wiſhed might 
fall upon his Brother, when he curſed him in the Bitte. 
neſs of his Heart. 

HILPA was in the 16oth Year of her Age at the 
Death of her Husband, having brought him but 50 Chil. 
dren, before he was ſnatched away, as has been already 
related. Many of the Antediluvians made Love to the 
young Widow, tho' no one was thought fo likely 0 
ſucceed in her Affections as her firſt Lover Shalum, who 
renewed his Court to her about ten Years after the Death 
of Harpath ; for it was not thought decent in thoſe Days 
that a Widow ſhould be feen by a Man within ten Yean ls: 
after the Deceaſe of her Husband. 

SHALU M falling into a deep Melancholy, and . 
folving to take away that Objection which had been 
raiſed againſt him when he made his firft Addreſſes to 
Hilpa, immediately, after her Marriage with Har- 
path, to plant all that mountainous Region which fell 
to his Lot in the Divifion of this Country. He kney 
how to adapt every Plant to its proper Soil, and is 
thought to have inherited many traditional Secrets of 
that Art from the firſt Man. This Employment turn'd 
at length to his Profit as well as to his Amuſement : 
His Mountains were in a few Years ſhaded with young 
Trees, that ually ſhot up into Groves, Woods, 
and Foreſts, intermixed with Walks, and Lawns, and 
Gardens; inſomuch that the whole Region, from a 
naked and deſolate Proſpect, began now to look like 
a ſecond Paradiſe. The Pleaſantneſs of the Place, and 
the agreeable Diſpoſition of Slum, who was reckoned 
one of the mildeſt and wiſeſt of all who lived before 
the Flood, drew into it Multitudes of People, who were 
perpetually employed in the finking of Wells, the 2 

gin 
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ng of Trenches, and the hollowing of Trees, for the 
euer Diſtribution of Water through every Part of this 
cious Plantation. 

THE Habitations of Shalum looked every Year more 
eutiful in the Eyes of Hilpa, who, after the Space of 
o Autumns, was wonderfully pleaſed with the diſtant 
rofpect of Shalum's Hills, which were then covered 
th innumerable Tufts of Trees and gloomy Scenes 
t gave a Magniſicence to the Place, and converted it 
to one of the fineſt Landskips the Eye of Man could 
dehold. ; 

THE Chineſe record a Letter which Shalum is faid 
p have written to Hilpa, in the Eleventh Year of her 
Vidow hood. I ſhall here tranſlate it, without departin 
fom that noble Simplicity of Sentiments, and Plaines 
of Manners which appears in the Original. 


no SHALUM was at this Time 180 Years old, and 
th BY Ha 170. 
u 
bs 


Shalum, Vaſter of Mount Tirzah, to Hilpa, Miftreſs of 
the Valles. 


In the 788th Year of the Creation. 

I/ HAT have I not ſuffered, O thou Daughter 
| of Zilpah, ſince thou gaveſt thy ſelf away in 
Marriage to my Rival? I grew weary of the Light of 
dhe Sun, and have been ever fince covering my felf 
WH vith Woods and Foreſts. Theſe threeſcore and ten 
Fears have I bewailed the Loſs of thee on the Tops 
of Mount Tirzah, and ſoothed my Melancholy among 

' a thouſand gloomy Shades of my own raiſing. My 

* Dweilings are at preſent as the Garden of God; every 
Part of them is filled with Fruits, and Flowers, and 

* Fountains, The whole Mountain is perſumed for thy 

* Reception. Come up into it, O my Beloved, and 

* let us People this Spot of the new World with a beau- 

* tiful Race of Mortals; let us multiply exceedingly a. 
mong theſe delightful Shades, and fill every Quarter 

* of them with Sons and Daughters. Remember, O 
thou Daughter of Zilpab, that the Age of Man is but 

a thouſand Years ; that Beauty is the Admiration but of 

a 
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* a few Centuries. It flouriſhes as a Mountain Oak, 
as a Cedar on the Top of Tirzah, which in three 9 
© four hundred Years will fade away, and never } 
thought of by Poſterity, unleſs a young Wood ſpring 
from its Roots. Think well on this, and remembe 
* thy Neighbour in the Mountains. 


HAVING here inſerted this Letter, which I logk 
upon as the only Antediluvian Bz/let-doux now extant, | 
ſhall in my next Paper give the Anſwer to it, and thy 
Sequel of this Story. 


De 
: | 2 — * 272 — * 
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No 585. Wedneſday, Auguſt 25. 


Tp Letitia woces ad fidera jactant 
Intonſi montes : ipſer jam carmina rupts, 


Ieſæ ſonant arbuſta Virg. 


The Sequel of the Story of Shalum and Hilpa. 


HE Letter mſerted in my laſt had fo good an EE 
fect upon Hilpa, that ſhe anſwered it in leſs than 
a Twelvemonth, after the following manner. 


Hilpa, Miftre/s of the Vallies, to Shalum, Maſter of 
Mount Tirzah. 

In the 789th Year of the Creation. 

p W HAT have I to do with thee, O Shalum ? 
l Thou praiſeſt Hilpa's Beauty, but art thou not 
* ſecretly enamoured with the Verdure of her Mes- 
dos? Art thou not more affected with the Proſpett 
* of her green Vallies, than thou wouldeſt be with the 
Sight of her Perſon ? The Lowings of my Herds, and 
the Bleatings of my Flocks, make a pleaſant Echo 
in thy Mountains, and found ſweetly in thy Ears. 
What tho' I am delighted with the Wavings of thy 


Foreſts, and thoſe Breezes of Perfumes which on 
from 


* . Lo - 
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tom the Top of Tirzah: Are theſe like the Riches of 
the Valley ? 

I know thee, O Shalum; thou art more wiſe and 
happy than any of the Sons of Men. Thy Dwellings 
are among the Cedars ; thou ſearcheſt out the Diver- 
ity of Soils, thou underſtandeſt the Influences of the 
stars, and markeſt the Change of Seaſons. Can a 
Woman appear lovely in the Eyes of ſuch a one? 
PDiſquiet me not, O SHalum; let me alone, that I may 
enjoy thoſe goodly Poſſeſſions which are fallen to my 
«Lot. Win me not by thy enticing Words. May thy 
© Trees increaſe and multiply; mayeſt thou add Wood 
o Wood, and Shade to Shade; but tempt not Hilpa 
to deſtroy thy Solitude, and make thy Retirement po- 
* pulous. 

TH E Chineſe ſay, that a little time afterwards ſhe 
xcepted of a Treat in one of the neighbouring Hills 
to which SHalum had invited her. This Treat laſted for 
two Years, and is {aid to have coſt Shalum five hundred 
Antelopes, two thouſand Oltriches, and a thouſand 
Tun of Milk; but what molt of all recommended it, 
ws that Variety of delicious Fruits and Pot-herbs, in 
which no Perſon then living could any way equal SH. 
lam. ; 

HE treated her in the Bower which he had planted 
amidſt the Wood of Nightingales. This Wood was 
made up of ſuch Fruit-Trees and Plants as are moſt 
wreeable to the ſeveral Kinds of Singing Birds; ſo that 
t had drawn into it all the Mufick of the Country, and 
Was filled from one End of the Year to the other with 
the moſt agreeable Conſort in Seaſon. 

HE ſhewed her every Day ſome beautiful and ſur- 
piling Scene in this new Region of Wood-lands ; and as 
| by this Means he had all the Opportunities he could wiſh 
1 for of opening his Mind to her, he ſucceeded ſo well, 
e dat upon her Departure ſhe made him a kind of Pro- 
l mie, and gave him her Word to return him a poſitive 
Anſwer in leſs than Fifty Years. 

SHE had not bcen long among her own People in 
the Vallies, when ſhe received new Overtures, and at 
WH © fame Time a moſt ſplendid Viſit from W 
who 
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who was a mighty Man of ald, and bad built a prey 
City, which he called after his own Name. Even 
Houſe was made for at leaſt a thouſand Years, nay ther, 
were ſome that were leaſed out for three Lives; ſo that 
the Quantity of Stone and Timber conſumed in this 
Building is ſcarce to be imagined by thoſe who live in 
the preſent Age of the World. This great Man enter. 
tained her with the Voice of muſical Inſtruments which 
had been lately invented, and danced before her to the 
dound of the Timbrel. He alſo prefented her with {. 
veral domeſtick Utenſils wrought in Braſs and Iron, 
which had been newly found out for the Conveniency 
of Life. In the mean time Shalum grew very uneaſy 
with himſelf, and was ſorely diſpleaſed at Hilpa for the 
Reception which ſhe had given to Miſb pach, inſomuch 
that de never wrote to her or ſpoke of her during 2 
whole Revolution of Saturx ; but finding that this In- 
tercourſe went no further than a Viſit, he again renewed 
his Addreſſes to her, who 12 long Silence 1s 
ſaid very often to have caſt a wiſhing Eye upon Mount 
Tirzah. 

HER Mind continued wavering about twenty Years 
longer between Shalum and Miſbpach; for tho' her In- 
clinations favoured the former, her Intereſt pleaded ve- 
ry powerfully for the other. While her Heart was in 
this unſettled Condition, the following Accident hap- 
— which determined her Choice. A high Tower of 

ood that ſtood in the City of Mi pach having caught 
Fire by a Flaſh of Lightning, in a few Days reduced 
the whole Town to Aſhes. Myj&pach reſolved to re- 
build the Place whatever it ſhould coſt him; and having 
already deſtroyed all the Timber of the Country, he 
was forced to have Recourſe to Sha/um, whole Forelts 
were now two hundred Years old. He purchaſed theſe 
Woods with ſo many Herds of Cattle and Flocks of 
Sheep, and with ſuch a vaſt Extent of Fields and Paſtures, 
that Shalum was now grown more wealthy than MIG. 
pach ; and therefore appeared fo charming in the Eyes of 
Zilpah's Daughter, that ſhe no longer refuſed him in 
Marriage. On the Day in which he brought her up into 
che Mountains he raiſed a moſt prodigious Pile of _ 
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and of every ſweet ſmelling Wood, which reached above 
zoo Cubits in Height; He alſo caſt into the Pile Bun- 
dles of Myrrh and Sheaves of Spikenard, enriching it 
with every ſpicy Shrub, and making it fat with the Gums 
of his Plantations. This was the Burnt-Offering which 
Shalum offered in the Day of his Eſpouſals: The Smoke 
of it aſcended up to Heaven, and filled the whole Coun- 
try with Incenſe and Perfume. 


Ne 586. Friday, Auguſt 27. 


— 


— Yue in vita uſurpant homines, cogitant, curant, 
wident, Quæ que agunt wigilantes, agitantque, ea cui- 
* . Y ® . 
que in ſomno accidunt. Cic. de Div. 


Y the laſt Poſt I received the following Letter, 

which is built upon a Thought that 1s new, and 

very well carried on; for which Reaſone I ſhall 
give it to the Publick without Alteration, Addition, or 
Amendment. | 


IX. 


0 11 was a good Piece of Advice which Pythagoras 
1 gave to his Scholars, That every Night before 
they flept they ſhould examine what they had been 
* a doing that Day, and ſo diſcover What Actions were 
* worthy of Purſuit to-morrow, and what little Vices 
* were to be prevented from ſhipping unawares into 
© a Habit. If I might ſecond the Philoſopher's Advice, 
* it ſhould be mine, That in a Morning before my 
* Scholar roſe, he ſhould conſider what he had been 
* about that Night, and with the ſame Strictneſs, as 
if the Condition he has believed himſelf to be in, 
* was real. Such a Scrutiny into the Actions of his 
Fancy muſt be of conſiderable Advantage, for this 
* Reaſon, becauſe the Circumſtances which a Man ima- 
* gines himſelf in during Sleep, are generally ſuch as 
Vo I. VIII. F entirely 


- 
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entirely favour his Inclinations good or bad, and ghe 
him imaginary Opportunities of purſuing them to the 
utmoſt; ſo that his Temper will lie fairly open to his 
< View, while he conſiders how it is moved when free 

from thoſe Conſtraints which the Accidents of real Life 
put it under. Dreams are certainly the Reſult of 
our waking Thoughts, and our daily Hopes and Fear, 
* are what give the Mind ſuch nimble Reliſhes of Plea- 
«* ſure, and fuch ſevere Touches of Pain, in its XIid. 
night Rambles. A Man that murders his Enemy, or 
* deſerts his Friend in a Dream, had need to guard his 
* Temper againſt Revenge and Ingratitude, and take 
* heed that he be not tempted to do a vile thing in 
the Purſuit of falſe, or the Neglect of true Honour. 
For my Part, I ſeldom receive a Benefit, but in 2 
Night or two's Time I make moſt noble Returns for 
* it; Which tho' my Benefactor is not a whut the bet. 

* ter for, yet it pleaſes me to think that it was from 
* a Principle of Gratitude in me, that my Mind was 
* ſuſceptible of ſuch generous Tranſport while I thought 
my ſelf repaying the Kindneſs of my Friend: And 
I have often been ready to beg Pardon, inſtead of re. 
turning an Injury, after conſidering, that when the 
* Offender was in my Power I had carried my Reſent- 
* ments much too far. 

* I think it has been obſerved in the Courſe of your 
Papers, how much one's Happineſs or Miſery may de- 
« pend upon the Imagination: Of which Truth thoſe 
ſtrange Workings of Fancy in Sleep are no inconſidera- 
ble Inſtances; ſo that not only the Advantage a Man 
has of making Diſcoveries of himſelf, but a Regard to 
his own Eaſe or Diſquiet, may induce him to accept of 
my Advice. Such as are willing to comply with it, 

* I ſhall put into a way of doing it with pleaſure, by 
© obſerving only one Maxim which I ſhall give them, 

« wiz. To go to Bed with a Mind entirely free from Paf- 

* fron, and a Body clear of the leaſt Intemperance. 

THE V indeed who can fink into Sleep with their 
* Thoughts leſs calm or innocent than they ſhould be, 
do but plunge themſelves into Sceres of Guilt and 


* Miſery ; or they who are willing to purchaſe an) 
Midnight 
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Midnight Diſquietudes for the Satisfaction of a full 
Meal, or a Skin full of Wine; thele I have nothing 
„to ſay to, as not knowing how to invite them to Re- 
« fexions full of Shame and Horror: But thoſe that 
« will obſerve this Rule, I promiſe them they ſhall a- 
wake into Health and Chearfulneſs, and be capable of 
© recounting with Delight thoſe glorious Moments, 
wherein the Mind has been indulging it ſelf in ſuch 
; Luxury of Thought, ſuch noble Hurry of Imaginati- 
don. Suppoſe a Man's going ſupperleſs to Bed thould 
© introduce him to the Table of ſome great Prince or 
« other, where he ſball be entertained with the nobleſt 
Marks of Honour and Plenty, and do ſo much Bufi- 
© nels after, that he ſhall riſe with as good a Stomach to 
© his Breakfaſt as if he had faſted all Night long ; or ſup- 
' poſe he ſhould ſee his deareſt Friends remain all Night 
in great. Dittreſſes, which he could initantly have dif- 
' engaged them from, could he have been content to 
have gone to Bed without other Bottle; Believe me, 
' theſe Effects of Fancy are no contemptible Conſe- 
* quences of commanding or indulging one's Appetite. 

* I forbear recommending my Advice upon many 
* other Accounts, til I hear how you and your Rea- 
ders reliſh what I have already ſaid, among whom 
if there be any that may pretend it is uſeleſs to them, 
becauſe they never dream at all, there may be others, 
perhaps, who do little elſe all Day long. Were every 
' one as ſenſible as I am what happens to him in his 
sleep, it would be no Diſpute whether we paſt fo 
conſiderable a Portion of our Time in the Conditi- 
don of Stocks and Stones, or whether the Soul were 
not perpetually at Work upon the Principle of Thought. 
However, tis an honeſt Endeavour of mine to per- 
ſuade my Countrymen to reap ſome Advantage from 
% many unregarded Hours, and as ſuch you will 
encourage it. 

* I ſhall conclude with giving you a Sketch or two 
'of my Way of proceeding. 

*IF I have any Buſinels of conſequence to do to- 
' morrow, J am ſcarce dropt aſleep to-night but I am 


in the midſt of it, and when awake 1 conſider the 
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* whole Proceſſion of the Affair, and get the Adyar. 
* tage of the next Day's Experience before the Sun le 
* riten upon it. 

THERE is ſcarce a great Poſt but what I ha, 
* ſome Time or other been in; but my Behavioy 
* while I was Maſter of a College, pleaſes me { ws! 
that whenever there is a Province of that Nature 1. 
cant, I intend to ſtep in as ſoon as I can. 

* I have done many Things that would not paſs E 
©* mination, when I have had the Art of Flying, a 
being inviſible; for which Reaſon I am glad I an 
not poſſeſſed of thoſe extraordinary Qualities. 

* LASTLY, Mr. SrERCTATOR, I have been; 
great Correſpondent of yours, and have read mam 
* of my Letters in your Paper which I never wrote © 
* you. If you have a mind I ſhould really be fo, I had 
© got a Parcel of Viſions and other Miſcellanies in myMl © 
* NoQuary, which I ſhall fend you to enrich your Pail © 
per with on proper Occaſions. _ 


Oxford, Aug. 20. Jan, &c. 1 
John Shadoy; 
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Intus, & im Cute now. Perl. 


H O' the Author of the — Viſion is un 
known to me, I am apt to think it may be the 
Work of that ingenious Gentleman, who pre 
miſed me, in the laſt Paper, ſome Extracts out of ht 


Noctuary. 


S I R, 
« 7 Was the other Day reading the Life of Mahon?! 
* L Among many other Extravagances, I find 
recorded of that Impoſtor, that in the fourth 7 
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: of his Age the Angel Gabriel caught him up, while 
he was among his Play-fellows, and; carrying him 
« afide, cut open his Breaſt, plucked out his Heart, and 
« wrung out of it that black Drop of Blood, in which, 
„ay the Tarki/b Divines, is contained the Fomes Pec- 
© cati, fo that he was free from Sin ever after. I im- 
+ mediately ſaid to my ſelf, tho' this Story be a Fiction, 
' 2 very good Moral may be drawn from it, would 
« every Man but apply it to himſelf, and endeavour to 
ſquecze out of his Heart whatever Sins or ill Quali- 
i ries he. finds in it. 
WM WHILE my Mind was wholly taken up with 
this Conternplation, I inſenſibly fell into a moſt plea- 
MM © ing Slumber, when methought two Porters entered 
amy Chamber, carrying a large Cheſt between them. 
« After having ſet it down in the middle of the Room 
Wl © they departed. I immediately endeavour'd to open 
© what was ſent me, when a Shape, like that in which 
* we paint our Angels, appeared before me, and for- 
© bad me. Incloſed, ſaid he, are the Hearts of ſeveral 
' of your Friends and Acquaintance ; but before you 
' can be qualified to fee and animadvert on the Fail- 
' ings of others, you muſt be pure your ſelf; where- 
upon he drew out his Inciſion Knife, cut me open, 
took out my Heart, and began to ſqueeze it. I was 
in a great Confuſion, to fee how many things, which 
' I had always cheriſhed as Virtues, iſſued out of my 
Heart on this Occaſion. In ſhort, after it had been 
throughly ſqueezed, it looked like an empty Bladder, 
*when the Phantome, breathing a freſh Particle of 
Divine Air into it, reſtored it ſafe to its former Re- 
poſitory: and having ſewed me up, we began to exa- 
mine the Cheſt. 
) THE Hearts were all incloſed in tranſparent 
0 © Phials, and preſerved in a Liquor which looked like 
* Spirits of Wine. The firſt which I caſt my Eye upon, 
IJ was afraid would have broke the Glaſs which con- 
* tained it. It ſhot up and down, with incredible Swiſt- 
* neſs, thro' the Liquor in which it ſwam, aad very 
frequently bounced againſt the Side of the Phial. The 
* Fomes, or Spot in che Middle of it, was not large, 
. Fi but 
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but of a red fiery Colour, and ſeemed to be the Cauſe 
* of theſe violent Agitations. That, ſays my Inſtructor, 
is the Heart of Tom Dread-Nought, who behdved him- 
* ſelf well in the late Wars, but has for theſe Ten Years 
* laſt paſt been aiming at ſome Poſt of Honour to 1» 
* Purpoſe. He is lately retired into the Country, where, 
quite choked up with Spleen and Choler, he rail 
* at better Men than himſelf, and will be for ever un. 
* eaſy, becauſe it is impoſſible he ſhould think his Me. 
< rit ſufficiently rewarded. The next Heart that I ex. 
amined was remarkable for its Smallneſs; it-lay fill 
* at the Bottom of the Phial, and I could hardly per- 
ceive that it beat at all. The Fomes was quite black, 
* and had almoſt diftuſed it ſelf over the whole Heart. 
* This, ſays my Interpreter, is the Heart of Dic Glam, 
* Who never thirſted after any thing but Money. Not- 
uithſtanding all his Endeavours, he is ſtill poor. This 
* has flung him into a moſt deplorable State of Melan- 
* choly and Deſpair. He is a Compoſition of Envy 
* and Idleneſs, hates Mankind, but gives them their 
Revenge by being more uneaſy to himſelf, than to 
any one elle. 
* THE Phial I looked upon next contained a large 
* fair Heart, which beat very ſtrongly. The Fomes or 
Spot in it was exceeding ſmall; but I could not help 
* obferving, that which way ſoever I turned the Phial 
it always appeared uppermoſt, and in the ftrongelt 
Point of Light. The Heart you are examining, ſays 
my Companion, belongs to Vill. Worthy. He has, 
* indeed, a moſt noble Soul, and is poſſeſſed of a thou- 
* ſand good Qualities. The Speck which you diſcoyer 
is Vanity. 
HERE, ſays the Angel, is the Heart of Freelove, 
* your intimate Friend. Free/ove and I, ſaid J, are at 
* preſent very cold to one another, and I do not care 
+ for looking on the Heart of a Man, which I fear is 
« overcaſt with Rancour. My Teacher commanded 
me to look upon it; I did ſo, and, to my unſpeak- 
* able Surpriſe, found that a ſmall ſwelling Spot, which 
at firſt took to be IILMWill towards me, was only 
* Paſſion, and that upon my nearer Inſpection it wholiy 
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diſappeared; upon which the Phantome told me 
© Freelove was one of the beſt- natured Men alive. 

THIS, ſays my Teacher, is a Female Heart of 
© your Acquaintance. I found the Fomes in it of the 
largeſt Size, and of a hundred different Colours, 
« which were ſtill varying every Moment. Upon my 
« asking to whom it belonged, I was informed that it 
was the Heart of Cognetilla. 

© | ſet it down, and drew out another, in which I 
took the Fomes at firſt Sight to be very ſmall, bur 
Was amazed to find, that as I looked ſtedfaſtly upon 
© it, it grew ſtill larger. It was the Heart of Me/://a, a 
noted Prude who lives the next Door to me. 

I ſhow you this, ſays the Phantome, becauſe it is 
indeed a Rarity, and you have the Happinels to know 
the Perſon to whom it belongs. He then put into 
my Hands a large Cryſtal Glaſs, that incloſed an 
Heart, in which, though I examined it with the uz- 
* moſt Nicety, I could not perceive any Blemiſh. I 
made no Scruple to affirm that it mult be the Heart 
© of Seraphina, and was glad, but not ſurpriſed, to 
find that it was fo. She is, indeed, continued my 
* Guide, the Ornament, as well as the Envy, of her 
' Sex; at theſe laſt Words, he pointed to the Hearts of 
' ſeveral of her Female Acquaintance which lay in dit- 
' ferent Phials, and had very large Spots in them, all 
' of a deep Blue. You are not to wonder, ſays he, 
that you ſee no Spot in an Heart, whoſe Innocence 
has been P.oof againſt all the Corruptions of a depra- 
ved Age. If it has any Blemiſh, it is to ſmall to be 
* diſcovered by Human Eyes. 

* | laid it down, and took. up the Hearts of other 
Females, in all of which the Fomes ran in ſeveral. 
* Veins, which were twilted together, and made a. 
* very perplexed Figure. I asked the Meaning of it, 
and was told it repreſented Deceit. 

* I ſhould have been glad to have examined the 
Hearts of ſeveral of my Acquaintance, whom I knew 
* to be particularly addicted to Drinking, Gaming, In- 
** triguing, Oc. but my Interpreter told me I mult 


let that alone till another Opportunity, and flung. 
F 4 -* down 
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« down the Cover of the Cheſt with ſo much vie. 
«* lence, as immediately awoke me. 


CONE IE ICS PTS 
No 588. Wedneſday, September 1. 


Dicitis, Omnis in Imbecillitate ft et Gratia, & Caritas, 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. L. 


AN may be conſidered in two Views, as a 
Reaſonable, and as a Sociable Being; capable 
| of becoming himſelf either happy or miſerable, 
and of contributing to the Happineſs or Miſery of his 
Fe o- Creatures. Suitably to this double Capacity, 
the Contriver of Human Nature hath wiſely furniſhed 
it with two Principles of Action, Self-xove and Bene- 
volence ; dengned one of them to render Man wake- 
ful to his own perſonal Intereſt, the other to diſpoſe 
him for giving his utmoſt Ailiftance to all engaged in 
the ſame Purſuit. This is ſuch an Account of our 
Frame, ſo agreeable to Reaſon, ſo much for the Ho- 
nour of our Maker, and the Credit of our Species, that 
it may appear ſomewhat unaccountable what ſhould in- 
duce Men to repreſent Human Nature as they do un- 
der Characters of Diſadvantage, or, having drawn 
it with a little and fordid Aſpect, what Pleaſure they 
can poſhbly take in ſuch a Picture. Do they reflect 
that it is their own, and, if we will believe themſelves, 
is not more odious than the Original? One of the firlt 
that talked in this lofty Strain of our Nature was Epi- 
curus. Beneficence, would his Followers fay, is all 
founded in Weakneſs; and, whatever he pretended, 
the Kindneſs that paſſeth between Men and is by 
every Man directed to himſelf. This, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, is of a Piece with the reſt of that hopeful Phi- 
loſophy, which having patched Man up out of the four 
Elements, attributes his Being to Chance, and denves 
all his Actions from an unintelligible — of 

tome, 
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Atoms. And for theſe glorious Diicoveries the Poet 
is beyond meaſure tranſported in the Praifes of his 
Hero, as if he muſt needs be ſomething more than 
Man, only for an Endeavour to prove that Man is in 
nothing ſuperior to Beafts. In this School was Mr. 
Hebbes inſtructed to ſpeak after the ſame Manner, if 
he did not rather draw his Knowledge from an Obſer- 
vation of his own Temper ; for he ſomewhere unlucki- 
ly lays down this as a Rule, That from the Simili- 
* tudes of Thoughts and Paſſions of one Man to the 
Thoughts and Paſſions of another, whoſoever looks 
into himſelf and confiders what he doth when he 
thinks, hopes, fears, &c. and upon what Grounds ; 
he ſhall hereby read and know what are the Thoughts 
and Paſſions of all other Men upon the like Occa- 
© fions. ** Now we will allow Mr. Hobbes to know beſt 
how he was inclined ; But in earneſt, I ſhould be hear- 
tily out of Conceit with my ſelf, if I thought my ſelf 
of this unamiable Temper, as he affirms, and ſhould 
have as little Kindneſs for my ſelf as for any Body 
in the World. Hitherto I always imagined that kind 
and benevolent Propenſions were the Original Growth 
of the Heart of Man, and, however checked and over- 
topped by counter Inclinations that have ſince ſprung 
up within us, have ſill ſome Force in the worſt of 
empers, and a conſiderable Influence on the beſt. 
And, methinks, it is a fair Step towards the Proof of 
this, that the moſt beneficent of all Beings is He who 
hath an abſolute Fulneſs of Perfection in Flimſelf Who 
gave Exiſtence to the Univerſe, and ſo cannot be ſup- 
ed to want that which He communicated, without 
diminiſhing from the Plenitude of his own Power and 
Happineſs. The Philoſophers before- mentioned have 
indeed done all that in them lay to invalidate this Ar- 
gument ; for placing the Gods in a State of the moſt 
elevated Bleſſedneſs, they deſcribe them as Selfiſh as 
we poor miſerable Mortals can be, and ſhut them out 
from all Concern for Mankind, upon the Score of their 
having no Need of us. But if He that ſitteth in the 
Heavens wants not us, we ſtand in continual Need of 
Him; and ſurcly, next to the Survey of the immenſe 
F 3 Treaſures 
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Treaſures of his own Mind, the moſt exalted Pleaſure 
He receives is from beholding Millions of Creatures, 
lately drawn out of the Gulph of Non: exiſtence, re. 
zoicing in the various Degrees of Being and Happinels 
imparted to them. And as this is the true, the glorious 
Character of the Deity, ſo in forming a reaſonable Crea- 
ture He would not, if poſſible, ſuffer his Image to paſ 
out of his Hands unadorned with a Reſemblance of 
Himſelf in this moſt lovely Part of his Nature. For 
what Complacency could a Mind, whoſe Love is as un. 
bounded as his Knowledge, have in a Work fo unlike 
Himtelf; a Creature that ſhould be capable of knowing 
and converſing with a vaſt Circle of Objects, and lote 
none but Himſelf? What Proportion would there be 
between the Head and the Heart of ſuch a Creature, 
its Affections, and its Underſtanding ? Or could a $0. 
ciety of ſuch Creatures, with no other Bottom but Self. 
Love on which to maintain a Commerce, ever flouriſh? 
Reaſon, tis certain, would oblige every Man to pur- 
ſue the general Happinefs, as the Means to procure and 
eliabliſh his oon; and yet if, beſides this Coni:dera- 
tion, there were not a natural Inſtinct, prompting Men 
to deſire the Welfare and Satisfaction of others, Self- 
Love, in Defiance of the Admonitions of Reaſon, would 
quickly run all Things into a State of War and Con- 
tuſion. As nearly intereſted as the Soul 1s in the Fate 
of the Body; our provident Creator ſaw it neceſſary, 
by the conſtant Returns of Hunger and Thirſt, thoſe 
importunate Appetites, to put it in mind of its Charge; 
Knowing, that it we ſhould eat and drink no oftner than 
cold abitracted Speculation ſhould put us upon theſe 
Exerciſes, and then leave it to Reaſon to preſcribe the 
Quantity, we ſhould ſoon refine our ſelves out of this 
bodily Life. And indeed, tis obvious to remark, that 
we follow nothing heartily, unleſs carried to it by In- 
clinations which anticipate our Reaſon, and, like a 
Bias, draw the Mind ſtrongly towards it. In order, 
therefore, to eſtabliſh a perpetual Intercourſe of Bene- 
fits amongſt Mankind, their Maker would not fail to 2 
them this generous Prepoſſeſſion of Benevolence, if, as 


I have ſaid, it were poſſible. And from whence can 
| we 
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we go about to argue its Impoſlibility ? Is it inconſiſtent 
with Self-Love ? Are their Motions contrary ? No more 
than the diurnal Rotation of the Earth is oppoſed to its 
Annual; or its Motion round its own Centre, which 
might be improved as an Illuſtration of Selt-Love, to 
that which whirls it about the common Centre of the 
World, anſwering to univerſal Benevolence. Is the 
Force of Self- Love abated, or its Intereſt prejudiced by 
Benevolence ? So far from it, that Benevolence, though 
a diſtinct Principle, is extremely ſerviceable to Self- 
Love, and then doth moſt Service when 'tis lealt deſign'd. 

BUT to deſcend from Reaſon to Matter of Fact; 
the Pity which ariſes on Sight of Perſons in Diſtreſs, 
and the Satisfaction of Mind which is the Conſequence 
of having removed them into a happier State, are in- 


ſtead of a thouſand Arguments to prove ſuch a thing 


35 a diſintereſted Benevolence. Did Pity proceed from 
2 Reflexion we make upon our Liableneſs to the 
ſame ill Accidents we ſee befal others, it were nothing 
to the preſent Purpoſe ; but this is aſſigning an artifi- 
cia! Cauſe of a natural Paſſion, and can by no Means 
be admitted as a tolerable Account of it, becauſe Chil- 


dren and Perſons moſt Thoughtleſs about their own . 


Condition, and incapable of entering into the Proſpects 
of Futurity, feel the moſt violent "Touches of Compaſ- 
ton. And then as to that charming Delight which 
immediately follows the giving Joy to another, or re- 
lieving lis Sorrow, and is, when the Objects are nu- 
merous, and the Kindneſs of Importance, really inex- 
preſſible, what can this be owing to but a Conſciouſ- 
nels of a Man's having done ſomething Praife-worthy, 


and expreſſive of a great Soul? Whereas, if in all this 


he only Sacrificed to Vanity and Selt-Love, as there 
would be nothing brave in Actions that make the moſt 
mining Appearance, ſo Nature would not have re- 
warded them with this divine Pleaſure; nor could the 
Commendations, which a Perſon receives for Benefits 
done upon ſelfiſn Views, be at all more Satisfactory, 
than when he is applauded for what he doth without 
Deſign ; becauſe in both Caſes the Ends of Selt-Love 
are equally anſwered. The Conſcience of approving 
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ones ſelf a Benefactor to Mankind is the nobleſt Re. 
compenſe for being ſo; doubtleſs it is, and the mof 
intereſted cannot propoſe any thing ſo much to their own 
Advantage, notwithitanding which, the Inclination 5; 
nevertheleſs unſeliſh. The Pleafure which attends the 1 
Gratification of our Hunger and 'Thirſt, is not the Cauſe 
of theſe Appetites ; they are previous to any ſuch Pro. 
ſpect ; and ſo likewiſe is the Deſire of doing Good; with 
is Difference, that being ſeated in the intellectual 
Part, this laſt, though Antecedent to Reaſon, may yet 
be improved and regulated by it, and, I will add, is 0 
otherwiſe a Virtue than as it is ſo. Thus have I con. 
tended for the Dignity of that Nature I have the Ho. 
Nour to ake of, and, after all the Evidence produ- 
ced, think I have a Right to conclude, againſt the Motto 
of this Paper, that there is ſuch a thing as Generoſity 
in the World. Though if I were under a Miſtake in 
this, I ſhould ſay as Cicero in Relation to the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, I willingly err, and ſhould believe it 
very much for the Intereſt of Mankind to lie under the 
fame Deluſion. For the contrary Notion naturally tends 
to diſpirit the Mind, and ſinks it into a Meanneſs fatal 
to the Godlike Zeal of doing good. As on the other 
Rand, it teaches People to be Ungrateful, by poſſeſſing 
them with a Perſuaſion concerning their Benefactor, 
that they have no Regard to them in the Benefits they 
beſtow. Now he that baniſhes Gratitude from among 
Men, by ſo doing ſtops up the Stream of Beneficence. 
For though in conterring Kindneſſes, a truly generous 
Man doth not aim at a Return, yet he looks to the 
alities of the Perſon obliged, and as nothing renders 
a Perſon more un orthy of a Benefit, than his being 
without al! Reſentment of it, he will not be extremely 
forward to oblige fuch a Man. 


a x 
VI,“ 


Fe 


Perſeguitur ſcelus ille ſicum: labeſactague tandem 
Idtibus innumeris adductague funibus arbor | 
Corrait Ovid. 


SIX, 


Am fo great an Admirer of Trees, that the Spot 
* | of Ground I have choſen to build a ſmall Seat 
upon, in the 2 is almoſt in the midſt of a 
large Wood. I was obliged, much againſt my Will, 
to cut down ſeveral Trees, that I might have any 
* fuch thing as a Walk in my Gardens; but then [I 
have taken care to leave the Space, between every 
Walk, as much a Wood as I found it. The Moment 
* you turn either to the Right or Left, you are in a Fo- 
* reſt, where Nature preſents you with a much more 
beautiful Scene than tould have been raiſed by Art. 

*INSTEAD of Tu/ips or Carnations, I can ſhew 
you Oaks in my Gardens of four hundred Years 
* ftanding, and a Knot of Elms that might ſhelter a 
* Troop of Horſe from the Rain. 

*IT is not without the utmoſt Indignation, that I 
* obſerve ſeveral prodigal young Heirs in the Neigh- 
* bourhood, felling down the moſt glorious Monuments 
* of their Anceſtors Induſtry, and ruining, in a Day, 
* the Product of Ages. | 

© I am mightily pleaſed with your Diſcourſe upon 
* Planting, which pu: me upon looking into my Books 
* to give you ſome Account of the Veneration the An- 
* cients had for Trees. There is an old Tradition, 
that 4braham planted a Cypreſs, a Pine, and a Cedar, 
*and that theſe three incorporated into one Tree, 


Which was cut down for the Building of the Temple 


* of Solomon. 


* ISTIDORUS 
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SIDO R US, who lived in the Reign of Conflan- 


ins, aflures us, that he ſaw, even in his Time, thay 


„famous Oak in the Plains of Mambre, under which 
© Abraham is reported to have dwelt, and adds, that the 
people looked upon it with a great Veneration, ard 
* preſerved it as a ſacred Tree. | 

THE Heathens ſlill went farther, and regarded it 
©as the higheſt Piece of Sacrilege to injure certain 
Trees which they took to be protected by ſome 
* Deity. The Story of Erifhon, the Grove of O 
dona, and that at Delphi, are all Inſtances of this 
* Kind. 

© IF we conſider the Machine in Virgil, fo much 

* blamed by ſeveral Criticks, in this Light, we ſhall 
© hardly think it too violent. 

« ANEAS, when he built his Fleet in order to 

* fail for /raly, was obliged to cut down the Grove on 
Mount Ida, which however he durſt not do till he 
© had obtained leave from Cyhe/e, to whom it was de. 
* dicated. The Goddeſs could not but think her ſelf 
* obliged to protect theſe Ships, which were made of 
* conſecrated Timber, after a very extraordinary Man- 
© ner, and therefore deſired Jupiter, that they might 
* not be obnoxious to tke Power of Waves or Winds, 
* Fupiter would not grant this, but promiſed her, that 
* as many as came fate to /ta/y ſhould be transformed 
* into Goddeſſes of the Sea; which the Poet tells us 
* was accordingly executed. | 


And now at length the number'd Hours «were come, 
Prefix'd by Fates irrevocable Doom, 
When the great Mother of the Gods was f ce 
To ſave her Ships, and finiſh Jove's Decree. 
Firſt, from the. Quarter of the Morn, there ſprung 
A Light that fien'd the Heawvens, and ſhot along : 
Then from a Cloud, fring d round with Golden Fires, 
Vere Timbrels heard, and Berecynthian ve: 
And laft a Voice, with more than Mortal Sounds, 
Both Heft in Arms oppos'd, avith equal Horror <vounds. 
O Trojan Race, your needleſs Aid forbear ; 
And know my Ships are my peculiar Care. WP 
119 
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With greater Eaſe the bold Rutulian may, 
With hiſſing Brands attempt to burn the Sea, 
Than finge my ſacred Pines. But you my Charge, 
Lons'd from your crooked Anchors lanch at large, 
Exalted each a Nymph : Forſake the Sand, 
And fewim the Seas, at Cybele's Command. 
No ſooner had the Goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 
When ty, u obedient Ships their Haulſers break; . 
Ard range to tell, like Dolphins in the Main, 
ley plunge their Prows,' and dive, and ſpring again 
As many beauteous Maids the Billaws feaveep, 
{is rede before tall Veſſels on the Deep. 
Dryden's Virg. 


*THE common Opinion concerning the Nymphs, 
whom the Ancients called Hamadryads, is more to 
the Honour of Trees than any thing yet mentioned. 
* It was thought the Fate of theſe Nymphs had ſo 
near a Dependence on ſome Trees, more eſpecially 
* Oaks, that they lived and died together. For this 
* Reaion they were extremely grateful to ſuch Perſons 
* who preſerved thoſe Trees with which their Being 
* ſubſilted. Apollonius tells us a very remarkable Story 
*to this Purpole, with which I ſhall conclude my 
Letter. 

A certain Man, called Rhecuz, . obſerving an old 
Oak ready to fall, and being moved with a ſort of 
* Compaſſion towards the Tree, ordered his Servants 
* to pour in freſh Earth at the Roots of it, and ſet it 
* upright. The Hamadryad or Nymph, who muſt ne- 
* ceſlarily have periſhed with the Tree, appeared to 
him the next Day, and after having returned him her 
Thanks, told him, ſhe was ready to grant whatever 
dhe ſhould ask. As ſhe was extremely Beautiful, 
* Rhzcus defired he might be entertained as her Lover. 
© The Hamadryad, not much diſpleaſed with the Re- 
* queſt, promis d to give him a, Meeting, but com- 
* manded him for ſome Days to abſtain trom the Em- 
* braces of all other Women, adding that ſhe would 
* ſend a Bee to him, to let him know when he was to 


be happy. Rhæcus was, it ſeems, too much addicted 
0 
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© to Gaming, and ha to be in a Run of ill Luck 
© when the faithful came buzzing about him; 0 
* that inſtead of minding his kind Invitation, he had like 
© to have killed him for his Pains. The Hamadr;ai 
* was ſo provoked at her own Diſappointment, and 
© the ill Uſage of her Meſſenger, that ſhe deprived 
© Rhxcus of the Uſe of his 5 4 However, ſays the 
Story, he was not fo much a Cripple, but he made 2 
6 —_— cut down the Tree, and conſequently to fell his 
« Miſtreſs. 
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— A duo labuntur tempora motu 


Non fecus ac flumen. Neque enim confiftere flumen, 
Nec lewis hora poteſt : ſed ut unda impellitur undd, 


Urgeturque prior venienti, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur ; 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, reliFum eft ; 
Fitque quod haud fuerat : momentagque cuncta novantur, 

| Ov. Met. 

The following Diſcourſe comes from the ſame Hand auitl 

; the Eſſays upon Infinitude. 

E conſider infinite Space as an Expanhon 
wW without a Circumference : We conſider Eter- 

nity, or infinite Duration, as a Line that has 
neither a Beginning nor an End. In our Speculation 
of infinite Space, we conſider that particular Place in 
which we exiſt, as a kind of Centre to the whole Ex- 
panſion. In our Speculations of Eternity, we conſider 
the Tune which is preſent to us as the Middle, which 
divides the whole Line into two equal Parts. For this 

Reaſon, many witty Authors compare the preſent Time 

to an Iſthmus or narrow Neck of Land, that riſes in the 

_ of an Ocean, immeaſurably diffuſcd on either Side 

I, 
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PHILOSOPHY, and indeed common Senſe, na- 
wrally throws Eternity under two Diviſions; which we 
may call in Exgliſb, that Eternity which is paſt, and that 
Eternity which is to come. The learned Terms of M ten- 
was a Parte ante, and Mternitas a Parte poſt, may be 
more amuling to the Keader, but can have no other Idea 
affixed to them than what is conveyed to us by thoſe 
Words, an Eternity that 1s palt, and an Eternity that is 
o come. Each ot thele Eternities is bounded at the one 
Extreme; or, in other Words, the former has an End, 
and the latter a Beginning. 

LET us firſt of all conſider that Eternity which is 
paſt, reſerving that which is to come for the Subject 
of another Paper. The Nature of this Eternity 1s ut- 
terly inconceivable by the Mind of Man: Our Reaſon 
demonſtrates to us that it has been, but at the ſame 
Time can frame no Idea of it, but what is big with 
Abſurdity and Contradiction. We can have no other 
Conception of any Duration which 1s paſt, than that all 

of it was once preſent; and whatever was once preſent, 

is at ſome certain Diſtance from us, and whatever is at 

any certain Diſtance from us, be the Diſtance never ſo 
; remote, cannot be Eternity. The very Notion of any 
„ Duration's being paſt, implies that it was once preſent; 
t. for the Idea of being once preſent, is actually included in 

the Idea of its being paſt. This therefore is a Depth 
4 not to be ſounded by Human Underſtanding. We are 
ſure that there has been an Etergyity, and yet contradict 
our ſelves when we meaſure this Eternity by any Notion 
which we can frame of it. 

IF we go to the bottom of this Matter, we ſhall 
find, that the Difficulties we meet with in our Con- 
ceptions of Eternity proceed from this ſingle Reaſon, 
That we can have no other Idea of any kind of Dura- 
tion, than that by which we our ſelves, and all other 
created Beings, do exiſt ; whick is, a ſucceſſive Dura- 
tion made up of paſt, preſent, and to come, There 
is nothing which exifts after this Manner, all the 
Parts of whoſe Exiſtence were not once actually pre- 
ſent, and conſequently may be reached by a certain 
Number of Years applied to it. We may . 7 
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high as we pn and employ our Being to that 
Eternity which is to come, in adding Millions of Vean 
to Millions of Years, and we can never come up tg 
any Fountain-Head of Duration, to any Beginning in 
Eternity : But at the ſame time we are ſure, that what. 
ever was once preſent does lie within the reach of Num. 
bers, though perhaps we can never be able to put enough 
of them together for that Purpoſe. We may as well 
ſay, that any thing may be actually preſent in any 
Part of infinite Space, which does not lie at a certain 
Diſtance from us, as that any Part of infinite Duration 
was once actually preſent, and does not alſo lie at ſome 
determined Diſtance from us. The Diſtance in both Cates 
may be immeaſurable and indeſinite as to our Faculties, 
but our Reaſon tells us that it cannot be ſo in it ſelf. Here 
therefore is that Difficulty which Human Underſtandin 
is not capable of ſurmounting. We are ſure that ſome- 
thing muſt have exiſted from Eternity, and are at the 
ſame Time unable to conceive, that any thing which 
exiſts, according to our Notion of Exiſtence, can have 
exiſted from Eternity. 

IT is hard for a Reader, who has not rolled this 
Thought in his own Mind, to follow in iuch an ab- 
ſtrated Speculation ; but I have been the longer on it, 
becauſe I think it is a demonſtrative Argument of the 
Being and Eternity of a God : And though there are 
many other Demonitrations which lead us to this great 
Truth, I do not _ ought to lay afide any 
Proofs in this Matter, Which the Light of Reaton has 
ſuggefted to us, eſpecially when it is ſuch a one as has 
been urged by Men famous for their Penetration and 
Force of Underſtanding, and which appears altogether 
concluſive to thoſe who will be at the pains to examine 
It. 

HAVING thus conſidered that Eternity which is 
paſt, according to the beſt Idea we can frame of it, [ 
ſhall now draw up thoſe ſeveral Articles on this Subject, 
which are dictated to us by the Light of Reaſon, and 
which may be looked upon as the Creed of a Philoſopher 
in this great Point. 


FIRST, 


Ne 
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FIRST, It is certain that no Being could have made 
it ſelf; for if ſo, it muſt have ated before it was, which 
is Contradiction. 

SECONDLY, That therefore ſome Being muſt 
have exiſted from all Eternity. 

THIRDLY, That whatever exiſts after the manner 
of created Bemgs, or according to any Notions which 
we have of Exifience, could not have exiſted from Eter- 


nity. 

FO URTHLY, That this eternal Being muſt there- 
fore be the great Author of Nature, The Ancient of Days, 
who, being at an infinite Diſtance in his Perfections from 
all finite and created Beings, exiſts in a quite different 
manner from them, and in a manner of which they can 
have no Idea. 

I know that ſeveral of the School- men, who would not 
be thought ignorant of any thing, have pretended to ex- 
plain the Manner of God's Exiſtence, by telling us, That 
he comprehends infinite Duration in every Moment ; That 
Eternity is with him a Punctum fans, a fixed Point; or, 
which is as good Senſe, an infinite Inſtance ; That no- 
thing, with Reference to his Exiſtence, 1s either paſt or to 
dome: To which the ingenious Mr. Cox/ey alludes in his 
Deſcription of Heaven, 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing paſt, 
But an Eternal N OW does always laſt. 


FOR my own part, I look upon theſe Propoſitions 
as Words that have no Ideas annexed to them ; and think 
Men had better own their Ignorance, than advance Doc- 
tries by which they mean nothing, and which, in- 
deed, are ſelf-contraditory. We cannot be too modeſt 
in our Diſquiſitions, when we meditate on Him, who is 
environed with fo much Glory and Perfection, who is 
the Source of Being, the Fountain of all that:Exiſtence 
which we and his whole Creation derive from him. 
Let us therefore with the utmoſt Humility acknowledge, 
that as ſome Being mult neceſſarily have exiſted from 
Eternity, ſo this Being does exilt after an incomprehen- 


ible manner, ſince it is impoſſible for a Being to have 
exiſted 
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exiſted from Eternity after our Manner or Notion; of 


Exiſtence. Revelation confirms. thele natural Dictates 
of Reaſon in the Accounts which it gives us of the Di. 
vine Exiſtence, where it tells us, that he is the ſame 
Yeſterday, To-day, and for Ever; that he is the 4]. 
ha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending; that a 
. thouſand Years are with him as one Day, and one Day 
as a Thouſand Years ; by which, and the like Expreſ: 
ſions, we are taught, that his Exiſtence, with relation 
to Time or Duration, is infinitely different from the 
Exiſtence of any of his Creatures, and _— that 
—_ impoſſible for us to frame any adequate Conceptions 
Or 1t. 

IN the firſt Revelation which he makes of his own 
Being, he entitles himſelf, / am that I am; and when 
Ato/es deſires to know what Name he ſhall give him in 
his Embaſly to Pharaoh, he bids him ſay that I am hath 
ſent you. Our great Creator, by this Revelation of him- 
ſelf, does in a manner exclude every thing elſe from a 
zeal Exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from his Crea- 
tures, as the only Being which truly and really exitts. 
The ancient Platonick Notion, which was drawn from 
Speculations of Eternity, wonderfully agrees with this 
Revelation which God has made of himſelf. There is 
nothing, ſay they, which in reality exiſts, whoſe Exiſt. 
ence, as we call it, is pieced up of paſt, preſent, and to 
come. Such a flitting and ſucceſſive Exiſtence is rather a 
Shadow of Exiſtence, and ſomething which is like it, than 
Exiſtence it ſelf. He only properly exiſts whoſe Exiſt 
ence is entirely preſent ; that is, in other Words, who ex- 
mts in the moſt perfect manner, and in fuch a manner as 
we have no Idea of. 

I ſhall conclude this Speculation with one uſeful In- 
ference. How can we ſufficiently proſtrate our {elves 
and fall down before our Maker, when we conſider 
that ineffable Goodneſs and Wiſdom which contrived 
this Exiſtence for finite Natures? What muſt be the 
Overſtowings of that Good-will, which prompted our 
Creator to adapt Exiſtence to Beings, in whom it is 
not neceſſary ? Eſpecially when we conſider that he him- 
ſelf was before in the compleat Poſleſſion of Exiſtence 


and 


. 
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fifth Year of his Age. 
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and of Happineſs, and in the full Enjoyment of Eter- 
nity. What Man can think of himſelf as called out 
and ſeparated from nothing, of his being made a con- 
ſeious, a reaſonable and a happy Creature, in ſhort, of 
being taken in as a Sharer of Exiſtence, and a kind of 
Partner in Eternity, without being ſwallowed up in Won- 
der, in Praiſe, in Adoration ! It 1s indeed a Thought too 
big for the Mind of Man, and rather to be entertained 
in the Secrecy of Devotion, and in the Silence of the 
Soul, than to be expreſſed by Words. The Supreme Be- 
ing has not given us Powers or Faculties ſufficient to ex- 
of and magnity ſuch unutterable Goodneſs. 

I T 1s however ſome Comfort to us, that we ſhall be 
always doing what we ſhall be never able to do, and that 
a Work which cannot be finiſhed, will however be the 
Work of an Eternity. 


Ne 591. Vedneſday, September 8. 


_ 5 


Tenerorum lufor amorum. Ovid. 


Have juſt receiv'd a Letter from a Gentleman, who 

tells me he has obſerved, with no {mall Concern, 

that my Papers have of late been very barren in 
relation to Love; a Subject which when agreeably 
handled, can ſcarce fail of being well receiv'd by both 
Scxes. 

I F my Invention therefore ſhould be almoſt exhauſt- 
ed on this Head, he offers to ſerve under me in the Qua- 
lity of a Love Caſuiſt; for which Place he conceives him- 
{elf to be throughly qualified, having made this Paſſion 
his principal Study, and obſerved it in all its different 
Shapes and Appearances, from the Fifteenth to the Forty 
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HE aſſures me with an Air of Confidence, which ! 
hope proceeds from his real Abilities, that he does no 
doubt of giving Judgment to the Satisfaction of the Par. 
ties concerned, on the moſt nice and intricate Caſes which 
can happen in an Amour ; as, 

HOW great the Contraction of the Fingers muſt be 
before it amounts to a Squeeze by the Hand. 

WHAT can be properly termed an abſolute Denial 
from a Maid, and what from a Widow. 

WHAT Advances a Lover. may preſume to make, 
after having received a Patt upon his Shoulder from his 
Miſtreſs's Fan. 

WHETHER a Lady, at the firſt Interview, may 
allow an Humble Servant to kiſs her Hand. 

HOW far it may be permitted to careſs the Maid in 
order to ſucceed with the Miſtreſs. 

WHAT Conſtructions a Man may put upon a Smile, 
and in what Caſes a Frown goes for nothing. 


ON what Occaſions a ſheepiſh Look may do Service, 


Co 

AS a farther Proof of his Skill, he has alſo ſent me 
ſeveral Maxims in Love, which he aſſures me are the Re- 
ſult of a long and profound Reflexion, ſome of which! 
think my ſelf obliged to communicate to the Publick, not 
remembring to have ſeen them before in any Author. 

* THERE are more Calamities in the World ari- 
* ſing from Love than from Hatred. 

LOVE is the Daughter of Ialeneſi, but the Mother 
* of Diſquietude. 

MEN of grave Natures (ſays Sir Francis Bacon 
are the moſt conitant ; for the ſame Reaſon Men ſhould 
* be more conſtant than Women. 

* THE Gay Part of Mankind is moſt amorous, the 
Serious molt loving. 

* A Coquet often loſes her Reputation, while ſhe pre- 
* ſerves her Virtue. 

A Prude often preſerves her Reputation when fhe has 
* loſt her Virtue. 

LOVE refines a Man's Behaviour, but makes a 
* Woman's ridiculous, 


« LOVE 
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h 1 LOVE is generally accompanied with Gogd-will in 
not N. the Young, Intereſt in the Middle-aged, and a Paſſion 
ar-. too groſs to name in the Old. | 
FH E Endeavours to revive a decaying PaTon ge- 

« nerally extinguiſh the Remains of it. 
be MW + A Woman who from being a Slattern becomes over- 
' neat, or from being over-neat becomes a Slattern, is 
© molt certainly in Love. | 

] ſhall make uſe of this Gentleman's Skill as I fee 
Occaſion; and fince I am got upon the Subject of 
Love, ſhall conclude this Paper with a Copy of Ver- 


look upon them to be above the ordinary Run of Son- 
reteers. 

THE Author tells me they were written in one 
er his deſpairing Fits; and I find entertains ſome 
Hope that his Miſtreſs may pity ſuch a Paſſion as he 


d. 


By mp fond Man, conceal the mightySmart, 
Nor tell Corinna he has fir'd thy Heart. i 
In vain æuoιi thou complain, in vain pretend 
% as a Pity which ſhe muſt not lend. 

he's too much thy 8 uperior 10 comply, 

And tao too fair to let thy Paſſion die. 

languiſb in Secret, and with dumb Surprize 
Drink the refiſtleſs Glances of her Eyes. 

At awful Diftance entertain thy Grief, 

Be ill in Pain, but never ast Relief. 

Ader tempt her Scorn of thy conſuming State; 

be any way undone, but 4 her Hate. 

Ihoz muft ſubmit to fee thy Charmer ble/5 

dame happier Youth that ſhall admire her 4%; 
Wis in that lovely Form, that Heawnly Mind, 
hall miſs ten thouſand Beauties thou could'ft find, 
Who auith hau Fancy ſhall approach her Charms, 
While half enjoy'd ſhe finks into his Arms. 

She knows not, muſt not know, thy noble Fire, 


Whom ſhe, and whom the Muſes do inſpire 3 


Her 


{ which were lately ſent me by an unknown Hand, - 


has deſcribed, before ſhe knows that ſhe is herſelf Co- 
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Her Image only ſhall thy Breaſt employ, | | bh 
And fill thy captiv/d Soul with Shades of Fey: 90 
Dire# thy Dreams by Night, thy Thoughts by Day ; ＋ 
And xever, never, from thy Bojom ſtray. 1 


ä / 
— 
Studium ſine divite Vena. Hor, t 


k 
Look upon the Play-houſe as a World within it («lf t 
They have lately furniſhed the middle Region . 
it with a new Sett of Meteors, in order to give tie t 
Sublime to many modern Tragedies. I was there la 
Winter at the firſt Rehearſal of the new Thunder, Which: 
is much more deep and ſonorous than any hithenoliM ! 
made uſe of. They have a Salmoneus behind the Scenes, Wl - 
who plays it off with great Succeſs. Their Lightning Wl | 
are made to flaſh more briskly than heretofore ; ther 
Clouds are alſo better furbelow'd, and more volumi- 
nous ; not to mention a violent Storm locked up in a 
great Cheſt, that is deſigned for the Tempeſt. They are} 
alſo provided with above a Dozen Showers of Snow, 
which, as I am informed, are the Plays of many unſuc. 
ceisful Poets artificially cut and ſhreaded for that Ute. 
Mr. Rimer's Edgar is to fall in Snow at the next acting of 
_— Lear, in order to heighten, or rather to alleviate, 
the Diſtreſs of that unfortunate Prince; and to ſerve by 
way of Decoration to a Piece which that great Critick has 
written againſt. 

I do not indeed wonder that the Actors ſhould be 
ſuch profeſſed Enemies to thoſe among our Nation who 
are commonly known by the Name of Criticks, fince 
it is a Rule among theſe Gentlemen to fall upon a Play, 
not becauſe it is ill written, but becauſe it takes. Se 
veral of them lay it down as a Maxim, 'That whatever 
Dramatick Performance has a long Run, muſt of Ne. 
ceſſity be good for nothing; as though the firſt Precept 


mn 
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in Poetry were not to pleaſe. Whether this Rule holds 
good or not, I ſhall leave to the Determination of thoſe 
who are better Judges than my ſelf ; If it does, I am ſure 
it tends very much to the Honour of thoſe Gentlemen 
who have eſtabliſhed it; few of their Pieces having been 
diſgraced by a Run of three Days, and moſt of them be- 
mg ſo exquiſitely written, that the Town would never 
give them more than one Night's hearing. 

I have a great Eſteem for a true Critick, ſuch as 
Ariſtotle and Longinus among the Greeks, Horace and 
9uintilian among the Romans, Boileau and Dacier among 
the French. But it is our Misfortune, that ſome who 
ſet up for profeſſed Criticks among us are ſo ſtupid, that 
they do not know how to put ten Words together 
with Elegance or common Propriety, and withal ſo illi- 
terate, that they have no Taſte of the learned Lan- 

ges, and therefore criticiſe upon o!d Authors only 
at ſecond hand. They judge of them by what others 
have written, and not by any.Notions they have of the 
Authors themſelves. The Words Unity, Action, Sen- 
timent, and Diction, pronounced with an Air of Au- 
thority, give them a Figure among unlearned Readers, 
who are apt to believe they are very deep, becauſe they 
are unintelligible. The ancient Criticks are full of 
the Praiſes of their Contemporaries ; they diſcover Beau- 
ties which eſcaped the Obſervation of the Vulgar, and 
very often find out Reaſons for palliating and excuſing 
ſuch little Slips and Overſights as were committed in 
the Writings of eminent Authors. On the contrary, 
moſt of rhe Smatterers in Criticiſm who appear among 
us, make it their Buſineſs to vilify and depreciate every 
new Production that gains Applauſe, to deſcry imagi- 
nary Blemiſhes, and to prove by far-fetch'd Arguments, 
that what paſs for Beauties in any celebrated Piece are 
Faults and Errors. In ſhort, the Writings of theſe Cri- 
ticks compared with thoſe of the Ancients, are like the 
Works of the Sophiſts compared with thoſe of the old 
Philoſophers. | 

ENVY and Cavil are the natural Fruits of Lazineſs 
and Ignorance ; which was probably the Reaſon, that 
in the Heathen Mythology Momus is {aid to be the 

Vor. VIII. G Son 
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Son of Nox and Somnus, of Darkneſs and Sleep. Idle 
Men, who have not been at the Pains to accompliſh 
or diſtinguiſh themſelves, are very apt to detra& from 
others; as ignorant Men are very ſubject to decry thoſe 
Beauties in a celebrated Work which they have not 
Eyes to diſcover. Many of our Sons of Momus, Who 
dignify themſelves by the Name of Criticks, are the 
enuine Deſcendants of theſe. two illuſtrious Anceſtors, 

hey are often led into thaſe numerous Abſurdities, 
in which they daily inſtruct the People, by not con- 
fidering that, 1/, There is ſometimes a greater Judg. 
ment ſhewn in deviating from the Rules of Art, than 
in adhering to them; and, 24h, That there is more 
Beauty in the Works of a great Genius who is igno- 
rant of all the Rules of Art, than in the Works of a lit. 
tle Genius, who not only knows, but icrupulouſly obſerves 
them. 

FIRST, We may often take notice of Men who 
are perfectly acquainted with all the Rules of good 
Writing, and notwithſtanding chooſe to depart from 
them on extraordinary Occaſions. I could give Inſtances 
out of all the Tragick Writers of Antiquity who have 
ſhewn their Judgment in this Particular; and purpoſely 
receded from an eſtabliſhed Rule of the Drama, when it 
has made way for a much higher Beauty than the Ob- 
. ſervation of ſuch a Rule would have been. Thoſe who 
have ſurveyed the nobleſt Pieces of Architecture and Sta- 
tuary both ancient and modern, know very well chat 
there are frequent Deviations from Art in the Works of 
the greateſt Maſters, which have produced a much no- 
bler Effect than a more accurate and exact way ct Pro- 
ceeding could have done. This often ariſes from what 
the Italians call the Gufto Grande in theſe Arts, which is 
what we call the Sublime in Writing. 

I'N the next Place, our.Criticks do not ſeem ſenſible 
that there is more Beauty in the Works of a great Genius 
who is ignorant of the Rules of Art, than in thoſe of a 
little Genius who knows and obſerves them. It is of theſe 
Men of Genius that Terence ſpeaks, in oppoſition to the 
little artificial Cavillers of his Time; 
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Quorum æmulari exoptat negligentiam 
Potius, quam iſtorum obſcuram diligentiam. 


A Critick may have the ſame Conſolation in the ill Suc- 
ceſs of his Play, as Dr. South tells us a Phyſician has at 
the Death of a Patient, That he was killed ſecundum ar- 
um. Our inimitable Shake/pear is a Stumbling-Block to 
the whole Tribe of theſe rigid Criticks. Who would not 
rather read one of his Plays, where there 1s not a ſingle 
Rule of the Stage obſerved, than any Production of a mo- 
dern Critick, where there is not one of them violated ! 
Shakeſpear was indeed born with all the Seeds of Poetry, 
and may be compared to the Stone in Pyr-hus's Rin 
which, as Pliny tells us, had the Figure of Apollo and the 
Nine Muſes in the Veins of it, produced by the ſponta- 
neous Hand of Nature, without any Help from Art. 


No 593. Monday, September 13. 


Nuale per incertam Lunam ſub luce maligna a 
iter in Sytvis — — Virg. 


Y dreaming Correſpondent, Mr. Shadow, has ſent 
me a ſecond Letter, with ſeveral curious Obſer- 
vations on Dreams in general, and the Method to 

render Sleep improving: An Extract of his Letter will 

not, I preſume, be diſagreeable to my Readers. 


*"CINCE we have ſo little Time to ſpare, that 
none of it may be loſt, I ſee no Reaſon why 
we ſhould negle& to examine thoſe 1maginary Scenes 
we are preſented with in Sleep,, only becauſe they 
have a leſs Reality in them than our waking Medita- 
* tions, A Traveller would bring his Judgment in 
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Queſtion, who ſhould deſpiſe the Directions of hi; 
Map for want of real Roads in it, becauſe here 
ſtands a Dott inſtead of a Town, or a Cypher inſtead 
of a City, and it muſt be a long Day's Journey to 
travel through two or three Inches. Fancy in Dream; 
gives us much ſuch another Landskip of Life as that 
does of Countries, and though its Appearances may 
ſeem ſtrangely jumbled together, we may often ob. 
ſerve ſuch Traces and Footſteps of noble Thoughts, 
as, if carefully purſued, might lead us into a proper 
Path of Action. There is ſo much Rapture and Ec. 
ſtaſy in our fancied Bliſs, and ſomething ſo diſmal and 
ſhocking in our fancied Miſery, that though the Inacti- 


vity of the Body has given Occaſion for calling Sleep 


the Image of Death, the Briskneſs of the Fancy afford; 
us a ſtrong Intimation of ſomething within us that can 
never die. 

© I have wondered, that Alexander the Great, who 
came into the World ſufficiently dreamt of by his 
Parents, and had himſelf a tolerable Knack at dream- 
ing, ſhould often ſay, that Sep aas one thing auhich 
made him ſenfible he avas Mortal. I who have noi 
ſuch Fields of Action in the Day-time to divert my 
Attention from this Matter, plainly perceive, that in 
thoſe Operations of the Mind, while the Body is at 
reſt, there is a certain Vaſtneſs of Conception very 
ſuitable to the Capacity, and demonſtrative of the 
Force of that Divine Part in our Compoſition which 
will laſt for ever. Neither do I much doubt but 
had we a true Account of the Wonders the Hero 
laſt mentioned performed in his Sleep, his conquer. 
ing this little Globe would hardly be worth mention- 
ing. I may affirm, without Vanity, that when I com- 
pare ſeveral Actions in Quintus Curtius with ſome o- 
thers in my own Noctuary, I appear the greater Hero 
of the two. 


I ſhall cloſe this Subject with obſerving, that while 


- we are awake we are at Liberty to fix our Thoughts on 
what we pleaſe, but in Sleep we have not the Com- 
mand of them. The Ideas which ftrike the Fancy, ariſe 
31 us without our Choice, either from the Occurrences 
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of the Day paſt, the Temper we lie down in, or it may 
be the Direction of ſome ſuperior Being, 

IT is certain the Imagination may be ſo differently 
affected in Sleep, that our Actions of the Day might be 
either rewarded or puniſhed with a little Age of Happi- 
neſs or Miſery. St. Auſtin was of Opinion, that if in Pas 
radiſe there was the fame Viciſſitude of ſleeping and wak- 
ing as in the preſent World, the Dreams of its Inhabi- 
tants would be very happy. 

AND ſo far at preſent our Dreams are in our Power, 
that they are generally conformable to our waking 
Thoughts, ſo that it is not impoſſible to convey our ſelves 
to a Conſort of Muſick, the Converſation of diſtant Friends, 
or any other Entertainment which has been before lodged 
in the Mind. 

MV Readers, by applying thoſe Hints, will find the 
Neceſſity of making a good Day of it, if they heartily 
wiſh themſelves a good Night. 

have often conſider'd Marcia's Ptayer, and Lucias's 
Account of Cato, in this Light. 


Marc. O ye immortal Powers, that guard the Fuſt, 

Watch round his Couch, and ſoften his Repoſe, 

Baniſh his Sorrows, and becalm his Soul 

With eaſy Dreams; remember all his Virtues ! 

And ſhew Mankind that Goodneſs is your Care. 
Luc. Saveet are the Slumbers of the virtuous Man! 

O Marcia, I have ſeen thy God-like Father; 

Some Pocb'r inviſible ſupports his Soul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted Greatneſs. 

A kind refreſhing Sleep is fallen upon bim: 

I ſaw him ftretch'd at Eaſe, his Fancy bof# 

In pleaſing Dreams; as 1 drew near his Cauch, 

He ſinil d, and cry'd, Cæſar, thou canſt not. hurt me. 


Mr. Shadow acquaints me in a Poſtſcript, that he has 
no manner of Title to the Viſion which ſucceeded his 
firſt Letter; but adds, that as the Gentleman who wrote 
it dreams very ſenſibly, he ſhall be glad to meet him 
ſome Night or other, under the great Elm Tree, by 
which Virgil has given us a fine Metaphorical Image of 

G 3 Sleep, 
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Sleep, in order to turn orer a few of the Leaves together, 
and oblige the Publick with an Account of the Dreams 
that lie under them. 


SCC Ded 


Ne 594. Wedneſday, September 1 5. 


— 


Abſentem gui rodit amicum ; 

Qui non defendit alio culpante ; ſolutos 

Dui captat riſus hominum, famamgue dicacts ; 

Fingere qui non viſa poteſt; commiſſa tacere 

Oui neguit; hic niger eft : hunc tu, Romane, caveto. Hor, 


ERE all the Vexations of Life put together. 
W we ſhould find that a great Part of them proceed 


from thoſe Calumnies and Reproaches which 
we ſpread abroad concerning one another. 

THERE is ſcarce a Man living who is not, in ſome 
Degree, guilty of this Offence ; tho, at the ſame time, 
however we treat one another, it muſt: be confefled, that 
we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the Perſons who are no- 
torious for this Practice. It generally takes its Riſe 
either from an IIl-will to Mankind, a private Inclination 
to make our ſelves eſteemed, an Oſtentation of Wit, a 
Vanity of being thought in the Secrets of the World, or 
from a Deſire of gratifying any of theſe Diſpoſitions of 
Mind in thoſe Perſons with whom we converſe. 

THE Publiſher of Scandal is more or leſs odious to 
Mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced by 
any one or more of the foregoing Motives. But what- 
ever may be the Occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe Reports, 
he ought to conſider, that the Effect of them is equally 
— and pernicious to the Preſon at whom they are 
aimed. The Injury is the fame, tho the Principle from 
whence it proceeds may be different. 

As every one looks upon himſelf with too much Indul 
gence, when he paſſes a Judgment on his own Thoughts 

or 
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or Actions, and as very few would be thought guilty of 


this abominable Proceeding, which is ſo univerſally prac- 
tiſed, and, at the fame time, fo univerſally blamed, I 
ſhall lay down three Rules by which I would have a Man 
examine and ſearch into his own Heart, before he ſtands 
acquitted to himielf of that evil Diſpoſition of Mind 
which I am here mentioning. 

Fir of all, LE T him conſider whether he does not 
take Delight in hearing the Faults of others. 


- Secondly, WHETHER he is not too apt to believe 


ſuch little blackening Accounts, and more inclined to be 
credulous on the uncharitable than on the good-natured 
Side. | | 

Thirdly, WHETHER he is not ready to ſpread 
and propagate ſuch Reports as tend to the Diſreputation 
of another. 

THESE are the ſeveral Steps by which this Vice 
proceeds, and grows up into Slander and Defamation. 

IN the firſt Place, a Man who takes delight in hear- 
ing the Faults of others, ſhows ſufficiently that he has a 
true Reliſh of Scandal, and conſequently the Seeds of 
this Vice within him. If his Mind 1s gratified with hear- 
ing the Reproaches which are caſt on others, he will find 
the ſame Pleaſure m relating them, and be the more apt 
to do it, as he will naturally imagine every one he con- 
verſes with is delighted in the ſame manner with himſelf. 
A Man ſhould endeavour therefore to wear out of his 
Mind this criminal Curioſity, which is perpetually. heigh- 
ten'd and inflamed by liſtening to ſuch Stories as tend to 
the Diſreputation of others. 1 

IN the ſecond Place, a Man ſhould conſult his own 
Heart, whether he be not apt to be/iewe ſuch little black- 
ening Accounts, and more inclined to be credulous on 
the uncharitable, than on the good-natured Side. 

SUCH a Credulity is very vicious in it ſelf, and ge- 
nerally ariſes from a Man's Conſciouſneſs of his own ſe- 
cret Corruptions. It is a pretty Saying of Tales, Fal- 
ſhood is juſt as far diſtant from 'Truth, as the Ears are 
from the Eyes. By which he would intimate, that a wiſe 
Man ſhould not eaſily give Credit to the Reports of Ac- 
tions which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this Head, 

G 4 mention 
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mention two or three remarkable Rules to be obſerved by 
the Members of the celebrated Abbey de la Trape, as they 
are publiſhed in a little French Book. 

"THE Fathers are there ordered, never to give an 
Ear to any Accounts of baſe or criminal Actions; to turn 
off all ſuch Diſcourſe if poſſible ; but in Caſe they hear 
any thing of this Nature ſo well atteſted that they can. 
not disbelieve it, they are then to ſuppoſe, that the cri. 
minal Action may have proceeded from a good Intention 
in him who is guilty of it. This is, perhaps, carrying 
Charity to an Extravagance, but it is certainly much more 
laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill-natured part of the 
World does, that indifferent, and even good Actions, 
proceed from bad Principles and wrong Intentions. 

IN the third Place, a Man ſhould examine his Heart, 
whether he does not find in it a ſecret Inclination to pro- 
pagate ſuch Reports, as tend to the Diſreputation of ano- 


er. 

WHEN the Diſeaſe of the Mind, which I have hi- 
therto been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this Degree of Malig- 
nity, it diſcovers its ſelf in its worſt Symptom, and is in 
danger of becoming incurable. I need not therefore in- 
ſiſt upon the Guilt in this laſt Particular, which every one 
cannot but diſapprove, who 1s not void of Humanity, or 
even common Diſcretion. I ſhall only add, that what- 
ever Pleaſure any Man may take in ſpreading Whiſpers 
of this Nature, he will find an infinitely greater Satisfac- 
tion in conquering the Temptation he is under, by letting 
the Secret die within his own Breaſt. 
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E — 


— Nn ut placidis cant immitia, nan ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. Hor. 


F ordinary Authors would condeſcend to write as 
they think, they would at leaſt be allow'd the Prarie 
of being intelligible. But they really take pains to 
be ridiculous ; and, by the ſtudied Ornaments of Style, 
perfectly diſguiſe the little Senſe they aim at. There is 
a Grievance of this Sort in the Commonwealth of 
Letters, which I have for ſome time reſolved to re- 
dreſs, and accordingly I have ſet this Day apart for juſ- 
tice, What I mean is the Mixture of inconſiſtent Meta- 
phors, which is a Fault but too often found in learned 
Writers, but in all the unlearned without Exception. 

IN order to ſet this Matter in a clear Light to every 
Reader, I ſhall in the firſt Place obferve, that a Me- 
taphor is a Simile in one Word, which ſerves to con- 
vey the Thoughts of the Mind under Reſemblances 
and Images which affect the Senſes. - There is not any 
thing in the World, which may not be compared to 
leveral Things, if conſidered in ſeveral diſtinct Lights; 
or, in other Words, the ſame thing may be expreſſed 
vy different Metaphors. But the Miſchief is, that an 
unskilful Author ſhall run theſe Metaphors ſo abſurdly 
into one another, that there ſhall be no Simile, no 
agreeable Picture, no apt Reſemblance, but Confuſion, 
Obſcurity, and Noiſe. Thus I have known a Hero 
compared to a Thunderbolt, a Lion, and the Sea; all 
and each of them proper Metaphors for Impetuoſity, 
Courage, or Force. But by bad Management it hath 
o happened, that the Thunder-bolt hath overflowed 
its Banks; the Lion hath been darted through the 
Skies, and the Billows have rolled out of the Libyan 
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THE Abſurdity in this Inſtance is obvious. And 
yet every time that claſhing Metaphors are put toge. 
ther, this Fault is committed more or leſs. It hath 
already been ſaid, that Metaphors are Images of thingy 
which affect the Senſes. An Image, therefore, taken 
from what acts upon the Sight, cannot, without Vio- 
lence, be applied to the Hearing; and ſo of the ref}, 
It is no leſs an Impropriety to make any Being in Nature 
or Art to do things in its Metaphorical State, which it 
could not do in its Original. I ſhall illuſtrate what 
have ſaid by an Inftance which I have read more than 
once in Controverſial Writers. The heavy Lojhes, 
ſaith a celebrated Author, that hade dropp'd from your 
Pen, &c. I ſuppoſe this Gentleman having frequently 
heard of Gall arepping from a Pen, and being laſhed in a 
—_— he was reſolved to have them both at any Race, 
and ſo uttered this compleat Piece of Nonſenſe. It 
will moſt effectually diſcover the Abſurdity of theie 
monſtrous Unions, if we will ſuppoſe theſe Metaphorg 
or Images actually painted. Imagine then a Hand 
holding a Pen, and ſeveral Laſhes of Whip-cord falling 
from it, and you have the true Repreſentation of this 
fort of Eloquence. I believe, by this very Rule, 2 
Reader may be able to judge of the Union of all Meta- 
phors whatſoever, and determine which are Homoge- 
neous, and which Heterogeneous: or to ſpeak more 
plainly, which are Conſiſtent, and which Inconſiſtent. 

THERE is yet one Evil more which I muſt take 
notice of, and that 1s the running of Metaphors into 
tedious Allegories; which, though an Error on the 
better Hand, cauſes Cenfuſion as much as the other. 
This becomes abominable, when the Luſtre of one 
Word leads a Writer out of his Road, and makes him 
wander from his Subject for a Page together. I remem- 
ber a young Fellow, of this Turn, who having ſaid by 
Chance that his Miſtreſs had a Tord of Charms, there- 
upon took occaſion to conſider her as one poſleſſed of 
Frigid and Torrid Zones, and purſued her from the one 
Po'e to the other. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with a Letter written in 
that enormous Style, which I hope my Reader hath 
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ind by this time ſet his Heart — The Epiſtle hath 


ge. WM heretofore received great Applauſe; but after what hath 
ath been ſaid, let any Man commend it if he dare. 

Ngs 

— SIR, 


10- AF TER the many heavy Laßbes that have fallen 

6 from your Pen, you may juſtly expect in return 
Ire all the Load that my In can lay upon your Shoulders. 
it You have Quartered all the foul Language upon me, 
1 that could be raked out of the Air of Billinggate, 


an without knowing who I am, or whether I deſerve to 
s, be Cupped and Scarified at this rate. I tell you once 
7 * for all, turn your Eyes where you pleaſe, you ſhall 
y never Smell me out. Do you think that the Paricks, 
a * which you /ow about the Panſh, will ever bui/d a 


Monument to your Glory? No, Sir, you may Fight 
* theſe Battles as long as you will, but when you come 
to Balance the Account you will find that you have 
| © been Fi/bing in troubled Waters, and that an pris 
' fatuus hath bewildered you, and that indeed you 
have built upon a ſandy Foundation, and brought 
your Hogs to a fair Market. 


1am S141 XK; 
Nours, &C. 
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Molle meum lewibus Cor eft violabile Telis. Ovid. 


HE Caſe of my Correſpondent, who ſends me the 
following Letter, has ſomewhat in it ſo very 
whimſical, that I know not how to entertain my 


Readers better than by laying it before them. 
S IK 
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S. JR. ä 
„ AM fully convinced that there is not upon Earth 
1a more impertinent Creature than an importunate 
Lover: We are daily complaining of the Severity of 

* our Fate, to People who are wholly unconcerned in 
* it; and hourly improving a Paſhon, which we would 
* perſuade the World is the Torment of our Lives. 
* Notwithſtanding this Reflexion, Sir, I cannot for- 
© bear acquainting you with my own Caſe. You muſt 
* know then, Sir, that even from my Childhood, the 
* moſt prevailing Inclination I could perceive in my 
* ſelf, was a ſtrong Deſire to be in Favour with the 
Fair Sex. I am at preſent in the one and twentieth 
* Year of my Age, and ſhould have made choice of 
© a She Bed-fellow many Years ſince, had not my Fa- 
ther, who has a pretty good Eſtate of his own pet- 
* ting, and paſſes in the World for a prudent Man, been 
* pleaſed ro lay it down as a Maxim, That nothing 
* ſpoils a young Fellcav's Fortune ſo much as marrying 
*early; and that no Man ought to think of Wedlock 
* till fix and twenty. Knowing his Sentiments upon 
this Head, I thought it in vain to apply my ſelf to 
Women of Condition, who expect Settlements; fo 
* that all my Amours have hitherto been with Ladies 
* who had no Fortunes: But I know not how to give 
* you ſo good an Idea of me, as by laying before you 
the Hiſtory of my Life. 
* I can very well remember, that at my School- 
miſtreſſes, whenever we broke up, I was always 
for joiping my ſelf with the Miſs who Lay in, and 
was conſtantly one of the firſt to make a Party in 
the — of Husband and Wife. This Paſſion for be- 
ing well with the Females ſtill increaſed as I ad- 
vanced in Years. At the Dancing School I contrac- 
ted ſo many Quarrels by ſtruggling with my Fel- 
low-Scholars for the Partner I liked belt, that 
upon a Ball-Night, before our Mothers made their 
Appearance, I was uſually up to the Noſe in Blood. 
* My Father, like a diſcreet Man, ſoon removed me 
from this Stage of Softnels to a School of Diſcos 
here 
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* where I learnt Latin and Greek. I underwent ſeve- 
* ral Severities in this Place, 'till it was thought con- 
* renient to ſend me to the Univerſity ; though, to con- 
* fefs the Truth, I ſhould not have arrived ſo early at 
* that Seat of Learning, but from the Diſcovery of au 
* Intrigue between me and my Maſter's Houſe-Keeper ; 
* upon whom I had employed my Rhetorick ſo effec- 
* tually, that, though ſhe was a very elderly Lady, I 
had almoſt brought her to conſent to marry me. 
Upon my Arrival at Oxford, I found Logick ſo dry, 
that, inſtead of giving Attention to the Dead, I ſoon 
fell to addreſſing the Living. My firſt Amour was 
with a pretty Girl whom I ſhall call Parthenope: Her 
* Mother fold Ale by the Town-Wall. Being often 
caught there by the Proctor, I was forced at laſt, that 
my Miftreſs's Reputation might receive no Blemiſh, 
* to confeſs my Addreſſes were honourable. Upon this 
* I was immediately ſent home; but Parthenope ſoon 
* after marrying a Shoe-maker, I was again ſuffered to 
return. My next Affair was with my Tailor's Daugh- 
* ter, who deſerted me for the ſake of a young Barber. 
Upon my complaining to one of my particular Friends 
* of this Misfortune, the cruel Wagg made a meer 
* Jeſt of my Calamity, and asked me with a Smile, 
* Where the Needle ſhould turn but to the Pole? After 
* this I was deeply in Love with a Milliner, and at laſt 
* with my Bed-maker, upon which I was ſent away, or 
in the Univerſity Phraſe, Rufticated for ever. 

* UPON my coming home, I ſettled to my Stu- 
dies ſo heartily, and contracted fo great a Reſerved- 
* neſs by being kept from the Company I moſt affected, 
* that my Father thought he might venture me at the 
Temple. 

; WITHIN a Week after my Arrival I began to 
* ſhine again, and became enamour'd with a mighty 
pretty Creature, who had every thing but Money to 
* recommend her. Having frequent Opportunities of 
* uttering all the ſoft things which an Heart formed 
for Love could inſpire me with, I ſoon gained her 
* Conſent to treat of Marriage; but unfortunately 
* for us all, in the Abſence of my Charmer I uſually 
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© talked the ſame Language to her elder Siſter, Who 
© is alſo very pretty. Now, I aſſure you, Mr. Sy ec. 


.©TATOR, this did not proceed from any real Aﬀegi. 


© on I had conceived for her; but being a perfect 
© Stranger to the Converſation of Men, and ſtrongly 
addicted to aflociate with the Women, I knew no 
other Language but that of Love. I ſhould hoy. 
© ever be very much obliged to you, if you could free 
* me from the Perplexity I am at preſent in. I have 
* ſent Word to my old Gentleman in the Country, 
© that I am deſperately in Love with the younger Siſter 
© and her Father, who knew no better, poor Man 
* acquainted him by the ſame Poſt, that I had for 
« ſome time made my Addreſſes to the Elder. Upon 
© this old Teſty ſeuls me up Word, that he has heard 
* ſo much of my Exploits, that he intends immediately 
© to order me to the South Sea. Sir, I have occaſio- 
* nally talked ſo much of dying, that I begin to think 
there is not much in it; and if the old Squire per- 
« ſiſts in his Deſign, I do hereby give him Notice that 
I am providing my ſelf with proper Inſtruments for 
* the Deſtruction of deſpairing Lovers ; let him there- 
fore look to it, and conſider that by his Obſtinacy 
* he may himſelf loſe the Son of his Strength, the 
World an hopeful Lawyer, my Miſtreſs a paſhonate 
* Lover, and you, Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Dour conſtant Admirer, 
Middle-Tiemple, 
Sept. 18. Jeremy Lovemore, 


Wedneſday, 


N 
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Ne 597. N edneſday, September 22, 


— 


Mens fine Pondere ludit. Petr. 


veral of my Correſpondents have been pleaſed to 


8 INC E I received my Friend Shadow's Letter, ſe- 


ſend me an Account how they have been employ- 
ed in Sleep, and what notable Adventures they have 
deen engaged in during that Moonſhine in the Brain. 
I ſhall lay before my Readers an Abridgement of ſome 
few of their Extravagances, in hopes that they will in 
Time accuitom themſelves to dream a little more to 
the Purpoſe. 

ONE who ſtyles himſelf Gladio, complains heavily 
that his Fair One charges him with Inconſtancy, and 
does not uſe him with half the Kindneſs which the 
Sincerity of his Paſſion may demand; the ſaid Gladio 
having by Valour and Stratagem put to Death Tyrants, 
Enchanters, Monſters, Knights, &c. without Number, 
and expoſed himſelf to all manner of Dangers for her 
Sake and Safety. He defires in his Poſtſcript to know, 
whether, from a conſtant Succeſs in them, he may 
not promiſe himſelf to ſucceed in her Eſteem at laſt. 

ANOTHER who is very prolix in his Narrative 
writes me Word, that having ſent a Venture beyond 


Sea, he took occaſion one Night to fancy himſelf. 


gone along with it, and grown on a ſudden the rich- 
eſt Man in all the Indies. Having been there about a 
Year or two, a Guſt of Wind that forced open his 
Caſement blew him over to his native Country again, 
where awaking at Six a-Clock, and the Change of the 
Air not agreeing with him, he turned to his Left Side 
in order to a ſecond Voyage; but ere he could get on 
Shipboard, was unfortunately apprehended for ſtealing 
a Horſe, try'd and condemn'd for the Fact, and in a 


fair 
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fair way of being executed, if ſome Body ſtepping 
haſtily into his Chamber had not brought him a Re. 
prieve. This Fellow too wants Mr. Shadow's Advice, 
who, I dare ſay, would bid him be content to riſe after 
his firſt Nap, and learn to be ſatisfied as ſoon as Nature js, 

THE next is a publick-ſpirited Gentleman, why 
tells me, That on the Second of September at Night 


the whole City was on Fire, and would certainly have | 


been reduced to Aſhes again by this Time, if he had 
not flown over it with the Nea River on his Back, 
and happily extinguiſhed the Flames before they had 
revailed too far. He would be informed whether he 
= not a Right to petition the Lord Mayor and Al. 
dermen for a Reward. | 

A Letter dated September the Ninth acquaints me, 
That the Writer being reſolved to try his Fortune, had 
faſted all that Day ; and that he might be ſure of dream- 
ing upon ſomething at Night, procured an handſome 
Slice of Bride-Cake, which he placed very conveni- 
ently under his Pillow. In the Morning his Memory 
happen'd to fail him, and he could recolle& nothing 
but an odd Fancy that he had eaten his Cake; which 
being found upon Search reduced to a few Crums, he 
is reſolved to remember more of his. Dreams another 
Time, believing from this that there may poſlibly be 
ſomewhat of Truth in them. 

J have received numerous Complaints from ſeveral 
delicious Dreamers, deſiring me to invent fome le. 
thod of filencing thoſe noily Slaves, whoſe Occupati- 
ons lead them to take their early Rounds about tic 
City in a Morning, doing a deat of Miſchief ; and work- 
ing ſtrange Confution in the Affairs of its Inhabitants, 
Several Monarchs have done me the Honour to ac 
quaint me, how often they have been ſhook from 
their reſpective Thrones by the rattling of a Coach or 
the rumbling of a Whcel-barrow. And many private, 
Gentlemen, I find, have been baul'd out of vaſt Eſtates 
by Fellows not worth Three-pence. A fair Lady was 
juſt upon the Point of being married to a young, hand- 


ſome, rich, ingenious Nobleman, when an imperti— 


nent Tinker paſſing by torbid the Eanns; and an 


hopeſul 
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hopeful Youth, who had been newly advanced to great 
Honour and Preferment, was forced by a neighbouring 
Cobler to reſign all for an old Song. It has been re- 
preſented to me, that thoſe inconiiderable Raſcals do 
nothing but go about diſſolving of Marriages and ſpoil- 
ing of Fortunes, impoveriſhing rich and ruining great 
People, interrupting Beauties in the midſt of their Con- 
quelts, and Generals in the Courſe of their Victories, 
A boiſterous Peripatetick hardly goes through a Street 
without waking half a Dozen Kings and Princes to open 
their Shops or clean Shoes, frequently transforming 
Scepters into Paring-Shovels, and Proclamations into 
Bills. I have by me a Letter from a young Stateſman, - 
who in five or ſix Hours came to be Emperor of Europe, 
after which he made War upon the Great Turk, routed 
him Horſe and Foot, and was crowned Lord of the 
Univerſe in Conſtantinople the Concluſion of all his 
Succeſſes is, that on the 12th Inſtant, about Seven in 
the Morning, his Imperial Majeſty was depoſed by a 
Chimney-Sweeper. 

ON the other hand, I have Epiſtolary Teſtimonies 
of Gratitude from many miſerable People, who owe 
to this clamorous Tribe frequent Deliverances from 
great Misfortunes. A Small-coal-Man, by waking of 
one of theſe diſtreſſed Gentlemen, ſaved him from ten 
Years Impriſonment. An honeſt Watchman bidding 
aloud Good-morrow to another, freed him from the Ma- 
lice of many potent Enemies, and brought all their De- 
ſigns againſt him to nothing. A certain Valetudinarian 
confeſſes he has often been cured of a fore Throat by 
the Hoarſeneſs of a Carman, and relieved from a Fit 
ef the Gout by the Sound of % Shoes. A noiſy Puppy, 
taat plagued a ſober Gentleman all — 28 long with his 
Impertinence, was filenced by a Cinder-Wench with a 
Word ſpeaking. 

INSTEAD therefore of ſuppreſſing this Order of 
Mortals, I would propoſe it to my Readers to make 
the beſt Advantage of their Morning Salutations. A fa- 
mous Macedonian Prince, for fear of forgetting himſelf 
in the midſt of his good Fortune, had a Youth to wait 
on him every Morning, and bid him remember that he 
Was 
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was a Man. A Citizen who is waked by one of the, 
Criers, may re him as a kind of Remembrance, 
come to admoniſh him that it is time to return to ti, 
Circumſtances he has overlooked all the Night-time, 0 
leave off fancying himſelf what he is not, and prepare 
to act ſuitably to the Condition he is really placed in. 

PEOPLE may dream on as long as they plezſe 
but I ſhall take no Notice of any Imaginary Adventures 
that do not happen while the Sun is on this Side the 
Horizon. For which Reaſon I flifle Friti//a's Dream 
at Church laſt Sunday, who while the reſt of the Ay. 
dience were enjoying the Benefit of an excellent Dic 
courſe, was loſing her Money and Jewels to a Gentle 
man at Play, till after a ſtrange Run of ill Luck fhe 
was reduced to pawn three lovely pretty Children for 
her laſt Stake. hen ſhe had thrown them away her 
Companion went off, diſcovering himſelf by his uſual | 
Tokens, a cloven Foot and a ſtrong Smell of Brimſtone; 
which laft proved only a Bottle of Spirits, which a good 
old Lady applied to her Noſe, to put her in a Condi- 
— of hearing the Preacher's third Head concerning 

ime. 

IF a Man has no Mind to paſs abruptly from his 
imagined to his real Circumſtances, he may employ him- 
ſelf a while in that new kind of Obſervation which my 
Onicrocritical Correſpondent has directed him to make 
of himſelf. —_ the Imagination through all its 
Extravagances, whether in Sleeping or Waking, is no 
im Method of correcting and bringing it to act in 
Ox "es to Reaſon, ſo as to be delighted only with | 
ſuch Objects as will affect it with Pleaſure, when it 1s 
never ſe cool and ſedate. 


Friday, 
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Jamne igitur laudas, quod de ſapientibus alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limine moderat unum 
Protuleratque pedem : flebat contrarius alter? Juv, 


Mu Se may be divided into the Merry and 


the Serious, who, both of them, make a very 

ood Figure in the Species, ſo long as they keep 

their reſpective Humours from degenerating into the 

neighbouring Extreme; there being a natural Tendency 

in the one to a melancholy Moroſeneſs, and in the other 
ta fantaſtick Levity. 

THE merry Part of the World are very amiable, 
while they diffuſe a Chearfulneſs through Converſation 
at proper Seaſons and on proper Occaſions ; but, on the 
contrary, a great Grievance to Society, when they infe& 
every Diſcourſe with inſipid Mirth, and turn into Ridi- 
cule ſuch Subjects as are not ſuited to it. For though 
Laughter is looked upon by the Philoſophers as the Pro- 


perty of Reafon, the Exceſs of it has been always conſi- 


dered as the Mark of Folly. 

ON the other Side, Seriouſneſs has its Beauty while 
it is attended with Chearfulneſs and Humanity, and does 
not come in unſeaſonably to pall the good Humour of 
thoſe with whom we converſe. 

THESE two Sets of Men, notwithſtanding they 


each of them ſhine in their reſpective Characters, are 


an to bear a natural Averſion and Antipathy to one an- 
er. 8 

WHAT is more uſual, than to hear Men of ſerious 
Tempers and auſtere Morals, ing upon the Va- 
mties and Follies of the yourg and gay Part of the 
Species; while they look with a kind of Horror upon 


Pomps and Diverſions as are innocent in them- 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, and only culpable when they draw the Mind tg 
much ? 

I could not but ſmile upon reading a Paſſage in tie 
Account which Mr. Baxter gives of his own Life. 
wherein he repreſents it as a great Bleſſing, that in hi, 
. 

-ourt. 

IT muſt indeed be confeſſed that Levity of Tempe; 
takes a Man off his Guard, and opens a Paſs to his Soul 
for any Temptation that aſſaults it. It favours all tie 
Approaches of Vice, and weakens all the Refiſtance of 
Virtue. For which Reaſon a renowned Stateſman in 
Queen Elizabeth's Days, after having retir d from Cow 
and publick Buſineſs, in order to give himielf up to the 
Duties of Religion; when any of his old Friends uſed 
to viſit him, had ſtill this Word of Advice in his Mouth, 
Be ſerious. | | 

N eminent [talian Author of this Caſt of Mind, 
ſpeaking of the great Advantage of a ſerious and com- 
poſed Temper, wiſhes very gravely, that for the Beneft 
of Mankind he had Trophonius's Cave in his Poſleilion 
which, ſays he, would contribute more to the Reforma- 
tion of Manners than all the Work-houſes and Briden!!; 
in Exrope. 

WE have a very particular Deſcription of this Cave 
in Pauſanias, who tells us, that it was made in the Form 
of a huge Oven, and had many particular Circumſtances, 
which diſpoſed the Perſon who was in it to be more 
penſive and thoughtful than ordinary; inſomuch that 
no Man was ever obſerved to laugh all his Life after, 
who had once made his Entry into this Cave. It was 
uſual in thoſe Times, when any one carried a more 
than ordinary Gloomineſs in his Features, to tell him 
_ he looked like one juſt come out of Trophoniu:'s 

ave, 

ON the other hand, Writers of a more mer!y 
Complexion have been no leſs ſevere on the oppoſite 
Party ; and have had one Advantage above them, that 


they have attacked them with more Turns of Wit and 
umour, 


AFTER 


. 
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AFTER All, if a Man's Temper were at his own 
Diſpoſal, I think he would not chooſe to be of either of 
thele Parties; ſince the moſt perfect Character is that 
which is formed out of both of them. A Man would 
neither chooſe to be a Hermit nor a Buftoon : Humane 
Nature is not ſo miſerable, as that we ſhould be always 
melancholy ; nor ſo happy, as that we ſhould be always 
merry. Ina Word, a ſhould not live as if there 
«2s no God in the World; nor, at the ſame time, as if 
there were no Men in it. 


* - 5 - 75 — 5 — 5 
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| Ubigque 
Lufus, ubique pa vor 


Virg. 


T has been my Cuſtom, as I grow old, to allow my 
ſelf in ſome little Indulgences which I never took 
in my Youth. Among others is that of an After- 
noon's Napp, which I fell into in the Fifty fifth Year 
of my Age, and have continued for the three Years laſt 
Buy this means I enjoy a double Morning, and 
riſe twice a-day freſh to my Speculations. It happens 
very luckily for me, that ſome of my Dreams have 
proved inſtructive to my Countrymen, ſo that I may be 
laid to ſleep, as well as to wake, for the Good of the 
Publick. i was Yeſterday meditating on the Account 
with which I have already entertained my Readers con- 
cerning the Cave of Trophonius. I was no ſooner fallen 
into my uſual Slumber, but I dreamt*that this Cave was 
put into my Poſſeſſion, and that I gave publick Notice 
of its Virtue, inviting every one to it, wh had a mind 
to be a ſerious Man for the remaining Part of his Life. 
Great Multitudes immediately reſorted to me. The firſt 
who made the Experiment was a Merry- Andrew, who was 
put into my Hands by a neighbouring Juſtice of Peace, 
in order to reclaim him from that profligate kind of — 
oor 
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Poor Pickle-herring had not taken above one Tum in 
when he came out of the Cave, like a Hermit from }; 
Cell, with a penitential Look, and a moſt rueful Cour, 
tenance. I then put in .a young laughing Fop, and 
watching for his Return, asked him, with a Sj, 
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Ribbons 1 have ever ſeen. She went in with 
of her Fan and a ſmirking Countenance, but cane 
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very much delighted with 
came towards me a great Company 
Females laughing, ſinging, and dancing, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that I could hear them a great while before I fa 
them. Upon my asking their Leader, what brought 
them thither ? they told me all at once, that they were 
French Proteſtants lately arrived in Great Britain, and 
that 1 ern of too Gay a Humour for my 
> applied themſelves to me in order to 
compole them for Britiſßi Converſation. I told them, 
ige them I would ſoon ſpoil their Mirth; up- 
i admitted a whole Shole of them, who, af. 
taken a of the Place, came out in 
Order, and with irely Engliſß. 1 
i eh Man, who had a great Fancy 
e called it, but I could notob- 


ſerve that it had made any manner of Alteration in 
A 
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Comedian who had gained R ion in Parts 
1 . mind to act 
{xander the Great, and fancied that he ſhould ſucceed 
well in it, if he could ſtrike two or three laughing 
tures out of his Face: He tried the Experiment, but 
-ntracted ſo very ſolid a Look by it, that I am afraid 
de will be fit for no Part hereafter but a Timon of . 
lems, or a Mute in the Funeral. 

I then clapt up an empty fantaſtick Citizen, in order 
p qualify him for an . He was ſucceeded by 
young Rake of the Middle-Temple, who was brought 
b me by his Grandmother; but to her great Sorrow. 
xd Surprize, he came out a Qualer. ing my ſelf 
rounded with a Body of Free-thinkers, and at 
Religion, who were making themſelves merry at the 
der Looks and thoughtful Brows of thoſe who had 
been in the Cave; I thruſt them all in, one after another, 


ud locked the Door upon em. Upon my 
i, they all looked, as if Toy had been frighted out — 
thelr Wits, and were marching away with Ropes in their 
Hands to a Wood that was within Sight of the Place. I 
fund they were not able to bear themſelves in their 
int ſerious Thoughts; but knowing theſe would quickly 
bing them to a better Frame of Mind, I gave them 
into the Cuſtody of their Friends till that happy Change 
was wrought in them. j 
THE laſt that was brought to r 
man, who at the firſt Sight of my ſhort Face fell into 
a immoderate Fit of Laughter, and was forced to hold 
her Sides all the while her Mother was ſpeaking to me. 
Upon this I interrupted the old Lady, and taking her 
Daughter by the Hand, Madam, ſaid I, be pl to 
retire into my Cloſet, while your Mother tells me your 
Caſe, I then put her into the Mouth of the Cave, 
ben the Mother, after havi bepg'd Pardon for the 
Gul's Rudeneſs, told me, = e often treated her 
Father and the graveſt of her Relations in the fame 
manner; that ſhe would fit giggling and laughing with 
her Companions from ane of a Tragedy to the other: 
my, that ſhe would ſometimes burſt out in the Middle 
« a Sermon, and ſet the whole Congregation a ſtaring 
at 
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at her. The Mother was going on, when the 
Lady came out of the Cave to us with a com od Con 
tenance, and a low Curtfy. She was a irl of ſucl 
exuberant Mirth, that her Viſit to Trophonius only req 
ced her to a more than ordi of Behaviour 
and made a very Pretty Prude of her. having per 
formed innumerable Cures, I looked about me with 
Satisfaction, and faw all my Patients walking by them dp 
felves in a penſtve and muſing Poſture, ſo that th, 
whole Place ſeem'd covered with Philoſophers. I y; 
at length reſolv'd to go into the Cave my ſelf, and { 
what it was that had produced ſuch wonderful Effect ur 
on the Company; but as I was ſtooping at the Entr; 
the Door being ſomething low, I gave fuch a Nodd i 
my Chair, that I awaked. After havin recovered my 
Cf from i firſt Startle, I was wery well pleas'd at the 
Accident which had befallen me, as not knowing but: 
little Stay in the Place might have ſpoiled my SO 
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Solemgue ſuum, ſua fidera nirunt. Vuy, 
Have always taken a icular Pleaſure in examin- 
ing the Opinions which Men of different Religions 
different Ages, and different Countries, have enter- 

tained concerning the Immortality of the Soul, and the 

State of Happineſs which they promife themſelves in 

another World. For whatever Prejudices and Errors if ® 

Humane Nature lies under, we find that either Reaſon, of 

or Tradition from our firſt Parents, has diſcovered to H 

all People ſomething in theſe great Points which bears l 

Analogy to Truth, and to the * ys to us Wl © 

by Divine Revelation. I was lately diſcourſing on thi iſ ©: 

Subject with a learned Perſon, who has been very much 7 

converſant among the Inhabitants of the more wm 
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Parts of Africł. Coen his converſing with ' ſeveral in 
that Country, he tells me that their Notion of Heaven 
ar of a future State of Happineſs is this, That every 
dung we there wiſh for will immediately preſent it ſelf 
us. We find, fay they, our Souls are of ſuch Na- 
ture that they require Variety, and are not capable of 
being always delighted with the ſame Objects. The 
Qpreme Being, therefore, in compliance with this Taſte 
of Happineſs which he has planted in the Soul of Man, 
will raiſe up from time to time, ſay they, every Grati- 
feation which it is in the Humour to be pleaſed with. 
If we wiſh to be in Groves or Bowers, among running 
Sreams or Falls of Water, we ſhall immediately find 
dur ſelves in the midſt of ſuch a Scene as we deſire. If 
we would be entertained with Muſick and the Melody 
of Sounds, the Conſort riſes upon our Wiſh, and the 
whole Region about us is filled with Harmony. In 
ſhort, every Deſire will be followed . Fruition, and 
whatever a Man's Inclination directs him to will be 
preſent with him. Nor is it material whether the Su- 
eme Power creates in Conformity to our Wiſhes, or 
whether he only produces ſuch a Change in our Ima- 
zination, as makes us believe our ſelves converſant a- 
nong thoſe Scenes which delight us. Our —＋ wilt 
de the ſame, whether it proceed from ext Objects, 
o from the Impreſſions of the Deity upon our own 
private Fancies. This is the Account which I have re- 
eived from my learned Friend. Notwithſtanding this 
Syſtem of Belief be in general very chimerical and vi- 
honary, there is ſomething ſublime in its manner of 
onfidering the Influence of a Divine Being on a Hu- 
mane Soul It has alſo, like moſt other Opinions of the 
Heathen World upon theſe important Points, it has, I 
ay, its Foundation in Truth, as it ſuppoſes the Souls 
of good Men after this Life to be in a State of perfect 
Happineſs, that in this State there will be no barren 
Hopes, nor fruitleſs Wiſhes, and that we ſhall enjoy 
"ery thing we can deſire. But the icular Circum- 
lance which I am moſt pleas'd with in this Scheme, 
and which ariſes from a juſt Reflexion upon Humane 
Nature, is that Variety of Pleaſures which it ſuppoſes 
Vo I. VIII. H the 
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the Souls of Men will be poſſeſſed of in another 
World. This I think highly probable, from the DiQates 
both of Reaſon and Revelation. The Soul conſiſts of 
Faculties, as the aptoer ar ye and the Will, 
with all the Senſes both outward and inward ; or 10 
peak more Philoſophically, the Soul can exert herſelf 
in many different Ways of Action. She can underſtand, 
will, imagine, ſee, and hear, love, and diſcourſe, and 
apply herſelf to many other the like Exerciſes of diffe- 
rent Kinds and Natures ; but what is more to be conf. 
dered, the Soul is capable of receiving a moſt exquiſite 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction from the Exerciſe of any of 
theſe its _ ws — | 1 with their 
proper Objects; can be intirely y by the Satiſ. 
4 fon of the Memory, the Sight, the = or any 
other Mode of Perception. Every Faculty is as a dif. 
tint Taſte in the Mind, and hath Objects accommo- 
dated to its proper Reliſh. Doctor Tillotſon ſomewhere 
ſays that he will not preſume to determine in what con- 
ſits the Happineſs of the Bleſt, becauſe God Almighty 
is capable of making the Soul happy by Ten thouland 
different Ways. Beides thoſe ſeveral Avenues to Plea 
ſure which the Soul is —_— with in _—_—__ it is 
not impoſſible, according to inions of many emi- 
nent Livines, but — may — Faculties 1 the 
Souls of good Men made perfect, as well as new Senſes 
in their gloriked Bodies. This we are ſure of, that 
there wilt be new Objects offer'd to all thoſe Faculties 
which are eſſential to us. 
WV are likewiſe to take notice that every particular 
Faculty is capable of being employed on a very great 
Variety of Objects. The Underſtanding, for Example, 
may be happy in the Contemplation of Moral, Natu- 
ral, Mathematical, and other kinds of Truth. The 
Memory likewiſe may turn itſelf to an-infinite multitude 
of Objects, eſpecially when the Soul ſhall have pais'd 
through the Space of many Millions of Years, and ſhall 
reflect with Pleaſure on the Days of Eternity. Every 
other Faculty may be confider'd in the ſame Extent. 
: WE cannot queſtion but that the Happineſs of a Soul 
will be adequate to its Nature, and that it is not en 
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owed with any Faculties which are to lie uſeleſs and 
unemploy'd. The Happineſs is to be the Happineſs of 

the whole Man, and we may eaſily conceive to our 

{elves the Happineſs of the Soul, while any one of its 
Faculties is in the Fruition of its chief Good. The Hap- 

pineſs may be of a more exalted Nature in Proportion' 

25 the Faculty employ'd is ſo, but as the whole Soul acts 

in the Exertion of any of its particular Powers, the 

whole Soul is happy in the Pleaſure which ariſes from- 

any of its particular Acts. For notwithſtanding, as has 

heen before hinted, and as it has been taken notice of 

by one of the greateſt modern Philoſophers, we divide the 

Soul into ſeveral Powers and Faculties, there is no ſuch 

Diviſion in the Soul it ſelf, ſince it is the whole Soul 

that remembers, underſtands, wills, or imagines. Our 

manner of conſidering the Memory, Underſtanding, Will, 

Imagination, and the like Faculties, is for the better ena- 
bling us to expreſs our ſelves in ſuch abſtracted Subjects 

of Speculation, not that there is any ſuch Diviſion in the 

Soul it ſelf. 

SEEING then that the Soul has many different Fa- 
culties, or, in other Words, many different Ways of 
acting; that it can be intenſely pleas d, or made hap- 
py by all theſe different Faculties, or Ways of acting 3 
that it may be endow'd with ſeveral latent Faculties, 
which it is not at preſent in a Condition to exert ; that- 
we cannot believe the Soul is endow'd with any Faculty 
which is of no Uſe to it, that whenever any one of 
theſe Faculties is tranſcendently pleaſed, the Soul is in 
a State of Happineſs ; and in the laſt Place, conſidering | 
that the Happineſs of another World is to be the Happi- 
neſs of the whole Man ; who can queltion but that there 
is an infinite Variety in thoſe Pleaſures we are ſpeakin 
of; and that this Fulneſs of Jey will be made up of al 
thoſe Pleaſures which the Nature of the Soul is capable of 
receiving. | | 
WE hal be the more confirmed in this Doctrine, 
if we obſerve the Nature of Variety, with regard to 
the Mind of Man. The Soul does not care to be al- 
ways in the ſame bent. The Faculties relieve one an- 
other by Turns, and __ an additional Pleaſure 7 | 

| 2 
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— Novelty of thoſe Objects about which they are con. 
veriant. | 

" REVELATION likewiſe very much confirms 
this Notion, under the different Views which it gives us 
of our future Happineſs. In the Deſcription of the 


Throne of God, it repreſents to us all thoſe Objects 


which are able to gratify the Senſes and Imagjhation 
In very many Places it intimates to us all the Hapyj. 
neſs which the —— can poſſibly receive in that 
State, where all Things ſhall be revealed to us, and we 
ſhall know, even as we are known ; the Raptures of 
Devotion, of Divine Love, the Pleaſure of converfing 
with our Bleſſed Saviour, with an innumerable Hoſt of 
Angels, and with the Spirits of Juſt Men made perfect, 
are likewiſe revealed to us in ſeveral Parts of the Holy 
Writings. 'There are alſo mentioned thoſe Hierarchies 
or Governments, in which the Bleſt ſhall be ranged one 
above another, and in which we may te ſure a 
Part of our Happineſs will likewiſe conſiſt; for it will 
not be there as in this World, where every one is aiming 
at Power and Superiority ; but on the contrary, ey 
one will find that Station the moſt proper for him in whi 
he is placed, and will probably think that he could not 
282 ſo happy in any other Station. Theſe, and 
many other Particulars, are marked in Divine Revela- 
tion, as the ſeveral Ingredients of our Happineſs in Hea- 
ven, which all imply ſuch a Variety of Joys, and ſuch a 
Gratification of the Soul in all its different Faculties, 2s 
J have been here mentioning. | 

SOME of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cherubims 
are a Set of Angels who know moit, and the Seraphims 
a Set of Angels who love moſt. Whether this Diſtinc- 
tion be not altogether imaginary, I ſhall not here ex 
mine; but it is kighly probable, that among the Spirits 
of good Men, there may be ſome who will be more 
pleaſed with the Employment of one Faculty than of an- 


'other, and this perhaps according to thoſe innocent and 


virtuous Habits or Inclinations which have here taken 
the deepeſt Root. | = 
I might here apply this Ccnfideration. to the Spirits 


of wicked Men, with relaticn to the Pain which 2 
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ſhall ſuffer in every one of their Faculties, and the re- 
ſpective Miſeries which ſhall be appropriated to each Fa- 
culty in 1 But leaving this to the Reflexion of 
my Readers, I ſhall conclude, with _—_— how we 
ought to be thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in 
the Being which he has beſtowed upon us, for having 
made the Soul ſuſceptible of Pleaſure by ſo many diffe- 
rent Ways. We ſee by what a Variety of Paſſages, Joy 
and Gladneſs may enter into the Thoughts of Man; 
how wonderfully a Humane Spirit 1s framed, to imbibe 
its proper Satisfactions, and taſte the Goodneſs of its 
Creator. We may therefore look into our ſelves with 
Rapture and Amazement, and cannot ſufficiently expreſs 
our Gratitude to him, who has encompaſſed us with 
ſuch a Profuſion of Bleſſings, and opened in us ſo many 
Capacities of enjoying them. 
HERE cannot be a ſtronger _— that God 
has deſigned us for a State of future Happineſs, and for 
that Heaven which he has revealed to us, than that he 
has thus naturally qualified the Soul for it, and made it a 
Being capable of receiving ſo much Bliſs. He would ne- 
ver have made ſuch Faculties in vain, and have en 
ed us with Powers that were not to be exerted on ſuch 
Objects as are ſuited to them. It is very manifeſt, by 
the inward Frame and Conſtitution of our Minds, that 
he has — them to an infinite Variety of Pleaſures 
and Gratifications, which are not to be met with in this 


Life. We ſhould therefore at all times take care that we 
do not diſappoint this his gracious Purpoſe and Intention 
towards us, and make thoſe Faculties which he formed 
as ſo many Qualifications for Happineſs and Rewards, 
to be the Inſtruments of Pain and Puniſhment. 
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HE following Eſſay comes from an” Hand 
_—_ has emertained my Readers once be- 
: * 


NMorwITEHSTAN DING narrow contra&. 
ed Temper be that which obtains moſt in the 
World, we muſt not therefore conclude this to be the 
ym Characteriſtick of Mankind; becauſe there are 
t who delight in nothing fo much as in doing Good, 
and receive more of their ineſs at ſecond hand, or 
by rebound from others, than by direct and immediate 
Senſation. Now though theſe Heroick Souls are but few, 
and to appearance fo far advanced above the grovelling 
Multitude, as if they were of another Order of Beings, 
yet in reality their Nature is the ſame, moved by the 
fame Springs, and endowed with all the ſame eflential 
| ties, only cleared, refined, and cultivated. Water 
is the ſame fluid Body in Winter and in Summer; when 
it ſtands ſtiffened in Ice, as when it flows along in 
tle Streams, — a thouſand Fields in its Pro- 
Tis a Pro of the Heart of Man to be diffu- 
ve : Its kind Wiſhes ſpread abroad over the Face of the 
Creation ; and if there be thoſe, as we may obſerve 
too many of them, who are all wrapt up in their own dear 
ſelves, without any vifible Concern for their Species, let 
us ſuppoſe that their Good-nature is frozen, and by the 
prevailing Forte of ſome contrary Quality, reitrained in 
— - —_ I ſhall — —_— * aſſign 
ome of the principal Ch u i rous Propen- 
ſion of the — Soul, which will —_— us to judge 
whether, and by what Method, this moſt uſeful _ 
I cip 
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ciple may be unfettered, and reſtored to its native Free- 


dom of Exerciſe. | 

THE firſt and ING is an — Com- 
plexion of Body. The thens, ignorant of the true 
Source of Moral Evil, generally charged it on the Ob- 
liquity of Matter, which, being eternal and indepen- 
dent, was incapable of Change in any of its Properties, 
eren by the Almighty Mind, who, when He came to 
faſhion it into a World of Beings, muſt take it as We 
found it. This Notion, as moſt others of theirs, is a 
Compoſition of Truth and Error. That Matter is eter- 
nal, that from the firſt Union of a Soul to it, it per- 
verted its Inclinations, and that the ill Influence it hath 
upon the Mind is not to be corrected by God himſelf, 
are all very great Errors, occafioned by a Truth as evi- 
dent, that the Capacities and Diſpoſitions of the Soul 
depend, to a great degree, on the bodily Temper. As 
there are ſome Fools, others are Knaves, by Conſti- 
tation ; and particularly, it may be ſaid of many, that 
they are born with an illiberal Caſt of Mind; the Mat- 
ter that compoſes them is tenacious as Birdlime, and 
a kind of Cramp draws their Hands and their Hearts 
together, that never care to open them unleſs to 


Men to perform them; that whereas Perſons naturally 
Beneficent oſten miſtake Inftint for Virtue, by reaſon 
of the Diffieulty of diſtinguiſning when one rules them 
and when the other, Men of the oppoſite Character 
may be mere certain of the Motive that predominates 
m every Action. If they cannot confer a Benefit with 
that Eaſe and Frankneſs which are neceſſary to give 
i a Grace in the Eye of the World, in requital, the 
real Merit of what they do is enhanc'd by the Oppoſi- 
ton they ſurmount in doing it. The Strength of their 
Virtue is ſeen in riſing againſt the Weight of Nature, 
and every time they have the Reſolution to diſcharge 
their Duty, a Sacrifice of Inelination to Con- 
ſcience, which is always too grateful to let its Followers 
& without ſuitable Marks of its Approbation. Per- 
, H 4 haps 
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the entire Cure of this ill Quality is no more po 
fible, than of ſome Diſtempers that deſcend by Inher,. 
tance. However, a great deal may be done by a Conte 
of Beneficence obſlinately 72 in ; this, if an 
thing, being a likely way of eſtabliſhing a moral Habit, 
which ſhall be ſomewhat of a Counterpoiſe to the 
Force of Mechaniſm. Only it muſt be remembred. that 
we do not intermit, upon any Pretence whatſoever, the 
Cuſtom of m_ Good, in regard, if there be the 
leaſt Ceſſation, Nature will watch the Opportunity to 
Teturn, and in ſhort time to recover the Ground it was 
ſo long in quitting: For there is this Difference be. 
tween mental Habits, and ſuch as have their Found. 
tion in the Body; that theſe laſt are in their Nature 
more forcible and violent, and, to gain upon us, need 
only not to be oppoſed ; whereas the former mult be con. 
tinually reinforced with freſh Supplies, or they will 
languiſh and die away. And this ſu the Reaſon 
why good Habits, in general, require longer time for 
their Settlement than bad; and yet are ſooner diſplaced ; 
the Reaſon is, that vicious Habits (as Drunkenneſs for In- 
Rance) produce a Change in the Body, which the others 
not doing, muſt be maintained the ſame way they are 
— by the mere Dint of Induſtry, Reſolution, and 

igilance. 

ANOTHER Thing which ſuſpends the . 
tions of Benevolence, is the Love of the World ; pro- 
ceeding from a falſe Notion Men have taken up, that 
an abundance of the World is an eſſential Ingredient 
into the Happineſs of Life. -Worldly Things are of 
ſuch a*Quality as to leſſen upon dividing, fo that the 
more Partners there are, the leſs muſt fall to every Man's 

rivate Share. The Conſequence of this is, that they 
ook = one another with an evil Eye, each imagi- 
ning all the reſt to be embarked in an Intereſt, that 
cannot take place but to his Prejudice. Hence are 
thoſe eager Competitions for Wealth or Power ; bence 
one Man's Succeſs becomes another's Diſappointment 3 
and, like Pretenders to the ſame Miſtreſs, they can ſel- 
dom have common Charity for their Rivals. Not that 
they are naturally diſpoſed to quarrel and fall out, _ 
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tis natural for a Man to prefer himſelf to all others, 
and to ſecure his own Intereſt firſt. If that which Men 
eſteem their Happineſs were like the Light, the ſame 
ſufficient and unconfined Good, whether 'Ten Thou- 
fand enjoy the Benefit of it, or but One, we ſhould fee 
Mens Goodwill, and kind Endeavours, would be as 
univerſal. 
Homo gui Erranti comiter monſtrat Viam, 

vai Lumen de ſuo Lumine accendat, facit, 

ihilominus ipſi luceat, cum illi accenderit. 


But, unluckily, Mankind agree in making choice of 
Objects, which inevitably engage them in perpetual Dif- 
ferences. Learn therefore, like a wiſe Man, the true 
Eſtimate of Things. Deſire not more of the World than 
is neceſſary to accommodate you in paſling through it; 
look upon every thing beyond, not as uſeleſs only, but 
burthenſome. Place not your Quiet in Things which 

ou cannot have without putting others beſide them, and 
thereby making them your Enemies, and which, when 
attain'd, will give you more Trouble to keep, than Sa- 
tisſaction in the Enjoyment. Virtue is a Good of a no- 
bler kind ; it grows by Communication, and fo little 
reſembles earthly Riches, that the more Hands it is 
lodged in, the greater is every Man's particular Stock, 
So, by gating and mingling their Fires, not only 
all-the Lig ts of a Branch together caſt a more exten- 
five Brightneſs, but each ſingle Light burns with a ſtrong- 
er Flame. And laſtly, take this along with you, that 
if Wealth be an Inſtrument of Pleaſure, the greateſt - 
Pleaſure it can put into your Power, is that of doing 
Good. Tis worth conſidering, that the Organs of Senſe 
act within a narrow Compaſs,. and the Appetites will 
ſoon ſay they have 9 Which of the two therefore 
is the happier Man? He, who confining all his Regard 
to the Gratification of his own Appetites, is capable 
but of ſhort Fits of Pleaſure ? Or the Man, who, reck- 
oning himſelf a Sharer in the Satisfactions of others, 
eſpecially thoſe which come to them by his Means, en- 
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THE laſt Enemy to Benevolence I ſhall mention is 
Dneafineſsof any Kind. A guilty, or a diſcontented Ming, | 
a Mind ruffled by ill Fortune, diſconcerted by its own 
Paffions, ſoured by Neglect, or fretting at Diſappoint. 
ments, hath not leiſure to attend to the Neceſſity or Rea. 
| fonableneſs of a Kindneſs deſired, nor a Taſte for thoſe i 

Pleaſures which wait on Beneficence, which demand 3 
calm and unpolluted Heart to reliſh them. The moſt 
miſerable of all Beings is the moſt envious ; as, on the 
other hand, the moſt communicative is the happieſt. 
And if you are in ſearch of the Seat of perfe& Love and 
Friendſhip, you will not find it till you come to the Re. 
ion of the Bleſſed, where Happinels, like a refreſhing ( 
tream, flows from Heart to Heart in an endleſs Circula- 
tion, and is preſerv'd ſweet and untainted by the Motion, 
"Tis old Advice, if you have a Favour to requeſt of any 
one, to obſerve the ſofteſt times of Addreſs, when the 
Soul, in a fluſh of good Humour, takes a Pleaſure to 
ſhew it {elf pleaſed. Perſons conſcious of their own In- 
tegrity, ſatisfied with themſelves, and their Condition, 
and full of Confidence in a Supreme Being, and the Hope 
of Immortality, ſurvey all t them with a Flow of 
Goodwill. As Trees which like their Soil, they ſhoot 
out in Expreſſions of Kindneſs, and bend theix 
own precious Load, to the Hand of the Gatherer. Now 
if the Mind be not thus eaſy, tis an infallible Sign that 
it is not in its natural State: Place the Mind in its right 
Poſlure, it will immediately diſcover its innate Propen- 
ſion to Beneficence. N 
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HE following Letter comes from a Gentleman, 
who, I find, is very diligent in making his Ob- 
ſervations, which I think too material not to be 
communicated to the Publick. 


STR, 

IN order to execute the Office of Love Caſuiſt ta 
1 Great Britain, with which I take my ſelf to be 
« inveſted by your Paper of September 8, I ſhall make 
© ſome further Obſervations upon the two Sexes in ge- 
« neral, beginning with that which always ought ta 
have the upper Hand. After having obſerved with 
much Curioſity the Accompliſhments which are apt 
© to captivate female Hearts, I find that there is na 
© Perſon ſo irreſiſtible as one who is a Man of Im- 
* portance, provided it be in Matters of no Conſequence. 
One who makes himſelf talked of, tho" it be for the 
particular Cock of his Hat, or for prating aloud in the 
© Boxes at a Play, is in a fair way of being a Favou-, 
' rite. I have known a young Fellow make his For- 
tune by knocking down a Conſtable ; and may ven- 
ture to ſay, tho” it may ſeem a Paradox, that many a 
Fair One has died by a Duel in which both the Com- 
batants have ſurvived. 

ABOUT three Winters ago I took notice of a 
young Lady at the Theatre, who conceived a Paſſi- 
on for a notorious Rake that headed a Party of Cat- 
* calls; and am credibly informed, that the Emperor 
* of the Mohocks married a rich Widow within three 
* Weeks after having rendered himſelf formidable in 
the Cities of London and Weſtminſter. Scouring and 
breaking of Windows have done frequent Execution 

; upon 
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upon the Sex; but there is no Sett of theſe Male 6.1 
. * Charmers who make their way more ſucceſsfully, than 
. © thoſe who have gained themſelves a Name for Intrigue, 
© and have ruined the greateit Number of Reputations, 
© There is a ſtrange Curioſity in the female World to 
© be acquainted with the dear Man who has been loy. 
© ed by others, and to know what it is that makes him 
© ſo agreeable. His Reputation does more than half 
© his Buſineſs. Every one that is ambitious of being 
© a Woman of Faſhion, looks out for Opportunities of 
being in his Company; ſo that to uſe the old Proverb, 
When his Name is up he may lie a-bed. 

© I was very ſenſible of the great Advantage of be. 
* ing a Man of Importance upon theſe Occaſions on 
the Day of the King's Entry, when I was ſeated in 
© a Balcony behind a Cluſter of very pretty Country 
© Ladies, who had one of theſe ſhowy Gentlemen in 
the midſt of them. The firſt Trick I caught him at 
was bowing to ſeveral Perſons of Quality whom he 
did not know; nay, he had the Impudence to hem 
at a Blue Garter who had a finer Equipage than or- 
© dinary, and ſeemed a little concerned at the Imperti- 
* nent Huzzas of the Mob, that hindered his Friend 
from taking notice of him. There was indeed one 
© who pull'd off his Hat to him, and upon the Ladies 

_— who it was, he told them, it was a Foreign 
* Minifter that he had been very merry with the Night 
6 - 1s whereas in Truth, it was the City Common 
Hunt. 

He was never at a Loſs when he was asked any 
Perſon's Name, tho' he ſeldom knew any one un- 
der a Peer. He found Dukes and Earls among the 
* Aldermen, very good-natured Fellows among the 
« Privy-Counſellors, with two or three agrecable old 
* Rakes among the Biſhops and Judges. 

IN ſhort, I collected from his whole Diſcourſe, 
* that he was inted with every Body, and knew 
* no Body. At fame Time, I am miſtaken if he 
did not that Day make more Advances in the Aﬀec- 
tions of his Miſtreſs, who fat near him, than he 
* could have done in half a Year's. a. i 
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«OFTD has finely touched this Method of making 
Love, Which I ſhall here give my Reader in Mr. Dry- 
« len's Tranſlation. | 


Page the Eleventh. 


Thus Love in Theatres did firſt improve, 
4d Theatres are ſtill the Scene of Lowe : 
Nor ſhun the Chariots, and the Courſers Race; 
e Circus is no inconvenient Place. 
Nor Need is there of talking en the Hand, 
Nor Modi, mor Sighs, which Lowers underſtand ; 
But boldly next the Fair your Seat provide, 
Chſe as you can to hers, and Side by Side: 
Pleas d or unpleas'd, no Matter; crouding ſit; 
for ſo the Laws of publick Shows permit. 
ſben find Occaſion to begin Diſcourſe, 
Enquire whoſe Chariot this, and whoſe that Horſe 3 
7 whatſoever Side ſhe is inclin'd, 
buit all your Inclinations to her Mind; 
lite what She likes, from thence your Court begin, 
aud whom ſhe fawours, wiſh that he may win. 


S '&@ 
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Again, Page the Sixteenth, 


0 when will come the Day, by Heaw'n deſgn d, 
When thou, the be and faire of Mankind, 

Drawn by white Horſes, ſhalt in Triumph ride, 

With conguer d Slaves attending on thy Side; 

daves, that no longer can be ſafe in flight; 5 

0 glorious Object O ſurpri xing Sight ! 8 
0 Day of publick Foy, too good to end in Night ! 

On ſuch a Day, if thou, and next to thee 

Some Beauty fits, the Spectacle to ſee; 

If ſhe enquire the Names of conquer d Kings, 

Of Mountains, Rivers, and their hidden Springs; 
Anſwer to all thou knoweſt; and, if Need be, 

Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingh : 

This is Euphrates, crown'd with Reeds; and there 
Huus the feift Tigris, with his Sea-green Hair. 


Invent 
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Lnwvent mew Names 4 5 anh_ before 3 
Call this Armenia, plan Shore : 
Call this a Mede, and 5s a Fache Youth; 


Talk probably ; no Matter for the Truth. 
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mn 


Ducite ab Urbe Demum, mea Carmina, ducite Daphnin, 
Virg. 


2 Ds Copy of Verſes comes from one 
7 m pondents, and has ſomething in it 


ſo Original, that I do not much doubt but it will 
divert my Readers. 4 


Y Time, O ye Muſes, WAI ih Sent, 

When Phebe wvent with me dubertwer I quent ; 
Ten thouſend fovert Pleaſures I felt in doth 
Sure never fond Shepherd lite Colin - bleft ! 
But now ſhe ir „ and has left ne Behind, 


What @ marvellous Change on a_ ſudden. I find? 


When things "were as fine as coultl be, 
i theoght the Spring; but alas ! it was foe. 
II. 


W417 to vend a n Sheop, 

2 e 
mar d, fo chearfil and 

2 — as A Feather all Dos. 

But now I % croſs anil jo peeviſÞ am prowns 

So flrangely uneaſy as ver wits ibo. 

My Fair one is gone, and my Foys — REY 


And my n it weed, mare dan a Psd 
III. 


The 883 that wwont to run feteth alongy 
And dence to ſoft Murmurs the Pebbles among, 


* 
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Neu Koc, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 

Teas Pleaſure to look at, tauat Mufick to bear: 

But now [be is abſent, I walk by its Side, 

And frill as it nurmurs do nothing but chide; 

Muff you be fo chearful, while I go in Pain? 

Prace there with your Bubbling, and hear me complain. 


IV. 


When my Lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 
i when Phebe and I were as Joifu as they, 
Haw pleaſant their Sporting, how happy the Time, 

When Spring, Love and Beauty were all in thety Prim? 
But now in their Frolicks when by me they paſs, 

I fling at their Fleeces an handful of Graf ; 

Be fill then, I cry, for it makes me quits mad, 

J ſee you ſo merry, while I am þo ſad. 


. 


My Dog I «pas ever well pleaſed to fee 
Come wagging his Tail to my Fair one and me; 
ind Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my Dog ſaid, 

Came hither, Jr Felhw ; and patted his Head. 

But xow, when he's fawning, I with a ſour Look 

Cy Sirrab; and give bim a Blow with my Crook >. 
4d DI] give him another; for why ſhould not Tray 
Je as dull as his Mafter, when Phebe's away? 

When walking with Phebe, aubat Sights hade I ſeen 7 
Hrw fair was the Flower, how freſh was the Green? 
What a loveh appearance the Trees and the Shade, © 
The Corn-fields and Hedges, and ev ry thing made? 

— now ſhe has left me, 472051 are ftill there, 

h none of em now ſo delig appear: 

Twas nought but the Magick, I find, of her Eyes, 

Sweet Muſick went with us both all the Wood thro, 
The Lark, Linnet, Threftle, and Nightingale too; 


Winds 


— 
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Winds over us whiſper d, Flocks by us did Bleat, 
Ani chirp went the Graſbopper under our Feet. 
But now e is abſent, tho 7 they fi ſing on, 

' The Woods are but lonely, the Melody gore : 

Her Voice in the Conſort, as now 1 have found, 
Gave ev'ry thing elſe its agreeable Sound. 


VIII. 


Roſe, what is become of thy delicate Hue? 
And. where is the Violet's beautiful Blue? 
Does ought of its Sweetneſs the Bloſſom beguile, 
That 1 2 thoſe Daſfies, wwhy do they not ſmile? 
Ab! Rivals, I fee what it was that you dreſt, 
And made your ſelves fine for; a Place in her Breaf 
You pur on your Colours to pleaſure her Eye, 
To be pluckt by her Hand, on her Boſom to die. 


IX. 


How flowh Time creeps, till ay Phebe return? 
While amidſt the foft Zephyr's cold Breezes I burn; 
 Methinks if I knew wherenbouts he would tread, 
1 could breathe on his Wings, and *twould melt drawn th 
Ey feifter, ye Minutes, bring hither my Dear, . 
x fo much longer for't when He is here. 

Ah Colin! old Time is full of De 
Ner <ill budge one Foot faſter for all thou canſt ſay. 


X. 


nn * that hears me complain, 
Or cure my iſquiet; or ſoften my Pain? 
To be cur d, thou muſt, Colin, thy Paſſion remove; 
But —— Sauaix 5s fo filly to live without Love? 
Ne, Deity, bid the dear Nymph to return, 
For acer was poor Shepherd fo ſadly forlorn. 

Ah! What ſhall I do? I ſhall die with Deſpair; 
Take heed, all ye Swains, bow ye love one ſo fair. 


—_ 


— — 
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ſy ne quefieris ( ſcirs 1405 as) quem mihi, quem tibi, 
ſuem Dii dederint, La e, ; nec Babylomos 
Ontaris NUMErOS ——— Har... 


HE Deſire of knowing future Events, is one of 
T the ſtrongeſt Inclinations in the Mind of Man. 

Indeed an Ability of foreſeeing probable Accidents 
zwhat, in the Language of Men, is called Wiſdom and 
Prudence ; But, not fatished with the Light 2 — — — 
bolds out, Mankind hath — gpl 
nore compendiouſly into Futurity. Ma ick, pr rg 
Omens, lucky Hours, and the various of Super- 
ſition, owe their Riſe to this powerful Cauſe. As this 
Principle is founded in Self-Love, every Man is ſure 
p be ſollicitous in the firſt Place about his own For- 
tune, the Courſe of his Life, and the Time and Man- 
ter of his, Death. | 

IF we conſider that we are free*Agents, we ſhall 

diſcover- the Abſurdity of ſuch Enquiries. One of our 
Actions, which we might have performed or - 
ed, is the Cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and ſo the 
whole Chain of Life is link d together. Pain, Pover- 
e 
imp Acts; as contrary are | 
LCA. to be do- 
termined without Impi 
Meaſure ariſes from its unexpected; and Pain is 
doubled by being foreſeen. Upon all theſe, and ſe- 
feral other Accounts, we ought to reſt ſatisfied in this 
Portion beſtowed on us; to adore the Hand that hath 


ited every Thing to our Nature, and. hath not more 
diplayd k ws i ede in in our r than in our 


17. 
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IT is not unworthy Obſervation, that ſuperſtitious 
Enquiries into future Events prevail more or leſs, ig 
rtzon to the Improvement of liberal Arts and uſe. 
tul Knowledge in the ſeveral Parts of the World. Ac. 
cordingly we find, that magical Incantations remain 
in Lapland; in the more remote Parts of Scotland they 
have their ſecond Sight, and ſeveral of our own Coun. 
try men have ſeen abundance of Fairies. In 4/a this Cre- 
dulity is ſtrong ; and the 1 of refined Learn 
ing there confiſts in the — of Amulets, Ta. 
f occult Numbers, and the 

WHEN I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the Ac. 
quaintance of a good-natured Muſſulman, who promiſed 
me many Offices, which he deſigned to do me 
when he e the Prime Miniſter, which was a 
Fortune beſtowed on his Imagination by a Doctor 
—_— in the curious Sciences. At his repeated 
Solicitations I went to learn my Deſtiny of this won- 
derſul Sage. For a ſmall Sum I had his Promiſe, but 
Was Tequir'd to wait in a dark Apartment till he had 
«run-thro' the-preparatory Ceremonies. Having a ſtrong 
Propenkty, even then, to Dreaming, I took a N 
upon the Sofa where I was placed, and bad the 
lowing Viſion, the Particulars whereof 1 picked up the 
other Day among my Papers. | 

I found my ſelf in an unbounded Plain, where me- 


different Tongues, was aſſembled. The Multitude 
55 ded ſwiſtly along, and T found in my ſelf a ſtrong 
Inclinati mingle in the Train. My Eyes quick- 
| ſome of the moſt ſplendid Figures. Se. 
Caftans Turbans buſtled 


004. 


ioug 
in 
Uſe. 
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I turn'd my Eyes upon them. They were each of them 
filing his Pockets with Gold and Jewels, and when 
there was no Room left for more, theſe Wretches look- 
ing round with Fear and Horror, pined away before-my 
Face with Famine and Diſcentent. 

THIS Proſpect of humane Miſery ſtruck me 
dumb for ſome Miles. Then it was that, to disbur- 
then my Mind, I took Pen and Ink, and did every 
Thing that hath ſince happen'd under my Office of 
SpECTATOR. While I was employing my ſelf for 
the Good of Mankind, I was ſurpriz d to meet with 
very unſuitable . Returns from my Fellow-Creatures. 
Never was poor Author ſo beſet with Pamphleteers, 
who ſometimes marched directly againſt me, but oft- 
ner ſhot at me from ſtrong Bulwarks, or roſe up ſud- 
denly in Ambuſh. They were of all Characters and Ca- 
3 ſome with Enſigns of Dignity, and others in 

veries ; but what moſt ſurpriz d me, was to ſee two 
or three in black Gowns among my Enemies. It was 
no ſmall Trouble to me, ſometimes to have a Man 
come up to me with an angry Face, and reproach me 
for having lampooned him, when I had never ſeen or 
heard of him in my Life. With the Ladies it was o- 
therwiſe: Many became my Enemies for not being par- 
ticularly pointed out; as there were others who re- 
ſented the Satyr which they imagined I had directed 

inſt them. My great Comfort was in the Company 
half a Dozen Friends, who, I found ſince, were 
the Club which I have ſo often mentioned in my Pu- 


pers. I laughed often at Sir R e 
) be- 


was the more diverted with Vill Honeycomb's 
tries, (when we afterwards became acquainted 

cauſe I had foreſeen his Marriage with a Farmer's Daugh- 
ter. The Regret which aroſe in my Mind upon the 
Death of my Companions, my Anxieties for the Pub- 


lick, and the many Calamities ſtill fleeting beſore my 


Ey es, made me my Curioſity ; when the Ma- 
gician entered the Room, and awakened me, by tdl- 


ing me (when it was too late) that he was juſt going 
ta begin. wie 


V B. 
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VN. B. I have only deliver'd the hecy of 
Part of my Life which is paſt, it being? — 
to divulge the ſecond Part till a more proper Oppor. 
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Exuerint ſphoveftrem animum ; cultaque frequents, 
In quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda — Virg. 


ä AVING peruſed the following Letter, and 
H finding it to run upon the Subject of Love, I 

referred it to the Learned Caſuiſ, whom I have 
retained in my Service for 8 ions of that Kind. 
He return'd it to me the next Morning with his Report 
annexed to it, with both of which I ſhall here preient 
my Reader. | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


0 8 that you have Engertained an uſeful 
* Perſon in your ice in quality of Love. Ca- 
* ſuift, I apply my ſelf to you, under a very great Dit- 
: ty, that hath for ſome Months perplexed me. 1 
* have a Couple of humble Servants, one of which 1 

have no Averſion to; the other I think of very kind- 
The firſt hath- the Reputation of a Man of good 

Senſe, and is one of thoſe People that your Sex are 
apt to value. My Spark is reckoned a Coxcomb a- 
mong the Men, but is a Favourite of the Ladies. It 
I marry the Man of Worth, as they call him, I ſhall 
ige my Parents and improve my Fortune; but 
with my dear Beau I iſe my ſelf Happineſs, al 
tho not a Jointure. Now I would ask you, whe- 
= 1 my 1 

ve no Objection to, or with him : 
whom all Objecti ivolous. I am 

Objections to me appear fri , _— 
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«determined to follow the Caſuiff's Advice, and I dare 
ay he will not put me upon ſo ſerious à thing as Matri- 
mony, contrary to my Inclination. 


I am, Oe. 
Fanny Fickle. 


p. d. I forgot to tell you, that the pretty Gentle- 
man is the moſt complaiſant Creature in the World, 
„and is always of my Mind, but the other, forſooth, 
© fancies he hath as much Wit as my ſelf, flights my 
© Lap-Dog, and hath the Inſolence to contradict me 
when he thinks I am not in the Right. About half 
an Hour ago, he maintained to my Face, that a Patch” 
© always implies a Pimple. 


AS I look upon it to be my Duty rather to ſide with 
the Parents than the Daughter, I ſhall propoſe ſome 
Conſiderations to my Gentle Queriſt, which may incline 
her to comply with thoſe, under whoſe Direction ſhe 
ö: And at the ſame time, convince her, that it is not 
impoſſible but ſhe may, in time, have a true Affection 
for him who is, at preſent, indifferent to her: Or, to 
uſe the old Family Maxim, that, fe marries firſt, Love 
will come after. 

THE only -Objetion, that ſhe ſeems to inſinuate 
againſt the Gentleman propoſed to her, is his want of 
Complaiſance, which, I perceive, ſhe is very willing 
to return, Now, I can diſcover from this very Cir- 
cumſtance, that ſhe and her Lover, whatever they ma 
think of it, are very good Friends in their Hearts. It 
s difficult to determine, whether Love delights more 
in giving Pleaſure or Pain. Let Miſs Fick/e ask her 
own Heart, if ſhe doth not take a Secret Pride in mak- 
ing this Man of good Senſe look very filly. Hath ſhe 
ever been better pleas'd, than wnen her Behaviour hath 
made her Lover ready to hang himſelf? Or doth ſhe 
ever rejoice more, than when ſhe thinks ſhe hath dri- 
ven him to the very Brink of a purling Stream? Let 
her conſider, at the fame time, that it is not imp 

' ut 
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but her Lover may have diſcovered her Tricks, and 
hath a mind to give her as good as ſhe brings. I n. 
member a handſome young Baggage that treated a hope. 
ful Greek of my Acquaintance, juſt come from Oxf,4 
as if he had been a Barbarian. The firſt Week, after 
ſhe had fixed him, ſhe took a Pinch of Snuff out of his 
Rival's Box, and apparently touched the Enemy's. little 
Finger. She became a profeſt Enemy to the Arts and 
Sciences, and ſcarce: ever wrote a Letter to him with. 
out wilfully miſpelling his Name. The young Scholar, 
to be even with her, railed at Coguetts as ſoon as he 
had got the Word; and did not want Parts to turn in. 
to Ridicule her Men of Wit and Pleaſure of the Town. 
After having irritated one another for the Space of 
ve Months, ſhe made an Aſſignation with him four. 
ſcore Miles from London. But as he was very well ac 
quainted with her Pranks, he took a Journey the quite 
contrary Way. Accordingly they met, quarrell'd, and 
in a few Days were married. Their former Hoſtilities 
are now the Subject of their Mirth, being content at 
122— that Part of Love only, which beſtows 

leaſure. as 
WOMEN, who have been married ſome time, not 
| having it in their Heads to draw after them a nume- 
vous Train of Followers, find their Satisfaction in the 
Poſſeſſion of one Man's Heart. I know very well, that 

Ladies in their Bloom defire to be excuſed in this Par- 
ticular. But when Time hath worn out their natural 
Vanity and taught them Diſcretion, their Fondnels {et- 
tles on its proper Object. And it is bly for this 
Reaſon, that among Husbands, you will find more that 
are fond of Women beyond their Prime, than of thole 
who are actually in the Inſolence of Beauty. My Rea- 

der will apply the ſame Obſervation to the other Sex. 

need not inſiſt upon the Neceſſity of their purſu- 
ing one common- Intereſt, and their united Care, for 
their Children ; but ſhall only obſerve, by the Way, 
that married Perſons are both more warm in their 

Love, and more hearty in their Hatred, than any o- 

thers whatſoever. Mutual Favours and Obligations, 

which may be ſuppoſed to be greater here than in 37) 
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aber State, naturally beget an Intenſe Affection in ge- 
wrous Minds. As, on the contrary, Perſons who have 
owed ſuch Favours, have a Bitterneſs in 
their Reſentments, when they think themſelves ill treated 
by thoſe of whom they have deſerved ſo much. 
BESIDES, Miss Fictle may conſider, that as there 
ze often many Fats conceal'd before Marriage, ſo 
there are ſometimes many Virtues unobſerv'd. 

To this we may add the great Efficacy of Cuſtom, 
aud conſtant Converſation, to produce a mutual Friend» 
ip and Benevolence in two Perſons. It is a nice Re- 
flexion, which I have heard a Friend of mine make, 
that you may be ſure a Woman loves a Man, when ſhe 
uſes his Expreſſions, tells his Stories, or imitates his 
Manner. This gives a ſecret Delight ; for Imitation is 
2 kind of artleſs Flattery, and mightily favours the power- 
ful Principle of Self-love. It 1s certain, that married 
Perſons, who are poſſeſt with a mutual Eſteem, not 
mly catch the Air and way of Talk from one another, 
but fall into the ſame Traces. of thinking and liking. 
Nay, ſome have carried the Remark fo far as to aſſert, 
that the Features of Man and Wife grow, in time, to 
reſemble one another. Let my fair Correſpondent there- 
fore conſider, that the Gentlemen recommended will 
have a good deal of her own Face in two or three 
Years ; /which ſhe muſt not expe& from the Beau, who 
5 too full of his dear ſelf to copy after another. And 
I dare appeal to her own Judgment, if that Perſon 
pact be the handſomeſt, that is the moſt like her 


WE have a remarkable Inſtance to our preſent Pur - 
poſe in the Hiſtory of King ny which I ſhall here 
relate, and leave it with my fair Correſpondent to be 
applied to her ſelf. ” EF 

HIS great Monarch, who is ſo famous in Britt 
Story, fell in Love, as he made his Progreſs through 
is Kingdom, with a certain Duke's Daughter who 
lived near Winchefter, and was the moſt celebrated Beau- 
ty of the Age. His Importunities and the Violence of 
lus Pailion were ſo great, that the Mother of the young, 
| | Y 


* 
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Lady promiſed him to bring her Daughter to his BAH © 
the next Night, _— in her Heart ſhe abhorr'q { ' ff 
infamous an Office. It was no ſooner dark than q.0 - * 
convey'd into his Room a young Maid of no diſagree 11 
able — who was one of her Attendants, and dd 

not want Addreſs to improve the _— for the!!! ol 
Advancement of her Fortune. She made fo good us Ml d 


of her Time, that _— = offered to riſe a little he. 1 
fore Day, the King could by no means think of partins Ml © 

with — 80 yew er her ſelf under a Neceſiy © f 
diſcovering who ſhe was, ſhe did it in ſo handſome x 
Manner, that his Majeſty was exceeding gracious to 
her, and took her ever after under his Protection: in- 
ſomuch that our Chronicles tell us he carried her along 
with him, made-her his firſt Miniſter of State, and con- 
tinued true to her alone, till his Marriage with the beau- 


tiful Elfrida. 
a — N a = II” — 7 © 
Po als > ES 


® 606. Weaneſday, October 13. 


eu cantu folata laborem 
Arguto Conjux percurrit pectine Telas. Virg. 


Mr. SyECTATOR, 


Have a couple of Neices under my Direction. 
who ſo often run gadding abroad, that I don't 

| know where to have them. Their Dreſs, their 
Tea, and their Viſits take up all their Time, and they 

* go to Bed as tired with doing nothing, as I am after 
* quilting a whole Under-Petticoat. 'The only time they 
Ware not idle, is while they read your 8 ECT A. 
TO Rs; Which being dedicated to the Intereſts of 
Virtue, I defire you to recommend the long neglected 
Art of Needle-work. Thoſe Hours which in this Age 
are thrown away in Dreſs, Play, Viſits and the like, 
were employ'd, in my time, in writing our Receipts, 
* or working Beds, Chairs, and Hangings jo 
4 Y. 


* 
- 
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t analy For my Part, I have ply'd my Needle theſe 
ears, and by my good Will would never have 
* it out of my Hand. It grieves my Heart to ſee a cou- 
* ple of proud idle Flirts ſipping their Tea, for a whole 
Afternoon, in a Room hung round with the Induſtry 
„of their Great-Grandmother. Pray, Sir, take the lau- 
WW © dable Myſtery of Embroidery into your ſerious Conſi- 
. WH © deration, and as you have a great deal of the Virtue of 
of | tbe Jaſt Age in you, continue your Endeavours to re- 
#8 © form the preſent, Jam, &c. 


IN Obedience to the Commands of my venerable Cor- 
7 I have duly weigh'd this important Subject, 
promiſe my ſelf, from the Arguments here laid down, 
that all the fine Ladies of England will be ready, as ſoon 
as their Mourning is over, to appear covered with the 
Work of their own Hands. 
WHAT a delightful Entertainment muſt it be to 
the Fair Sex, whom their native Modeſty, and the Ten- 
derneſ of Men towards them, exempts from Publick 
Buſineſs, to paſs their Hours in imitating Fruits and 


ſets and Apartments. How pleaſing is the Amuſement 
of walking among the Shades Groves planted by 
themſelves, in ſurveying Heroes ſlain by their Needle, 
or little Cuypids which they have brought into the World 


without Pain 
THIS is, methinks, the moſt way wherein 
a Lady can ſhew a fine Genius, and I cannot forbear 


iſhing, that ſeveral Writers of that Sex had choſen to 

apply themſelves rather to T'a than Rhime. Your 
Faſtoral Poeteſſes may vent their Fancy in Rural Land- 
skips, and place deſpairing Shepherds under ſilken Wil- 
lows, or drown them in a Stream of Mohair. The He- 
rock Writers may work up Battles as ſucceſsfully, and in- 
flame them with Gold or ſtain them with Crimſon. Even 
thaſe who have only a Turn to a Sang or an Epigram, 
may put many valuable Stitches into a Purſe, and croud 
a thouſand Graces into a Pair of 


Vos. VIII. I IF 
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IF I may, without breach of good Manners, imagine 
that any pretty Creature js void of Genius, and would 
perform her Part herein but very aukwardly, I muſt ne. 
 vertheleſs infiſt upon her working, if it be only to keep 
N THE 1 — 6d for buſt 

O R ment 1 Women 
m Works of Fancy, is, becauſe it nh em off from 
Scandal, the uſual Attendant of Tea-Tables, and all o. 
ther unactive Scenes of Life. While they are forming 
their Birds and Beaſts, their Neighbours will be alloy. 
ed to be the Fathers of their own Children: And Ji 
and Tory will be but ſeldom mentioned, where the great 
Diſpute is, whether Blue or Red is the more proper Co- 
lour. How much greater Glory would Sophronia do the 
General, if ſhe would chooſe rather to work the Battle 
of Blenheim in Tapeſtry, than ſignalize her ſelf with ſo 
_ Vehemence againſt thoſe who are Frenchmen in their 

carts. g 

A Third Reaſon that I ſhall mention, is the Profit that 
is brought to the Family where theſe pretty Arts are en- 
couraged. It is manifeſt that this way of Life not only 
— fair Ladies from running out into Expences, but 1s 
at the ſame time an actual Improvement. How memo- 
rable would that Matron be, who ſhould have it Inſcri- 
bed upon her Monument, * That ſhe wrought out the 
* whole Bible in Tapeſtry, and died in a good old Age, 
* after having covered three hundred Yards of Wall in 
* the Manſion-Houſe. 

THE Premiſes being conſider'd, I humbly ſub- 
mit the following Propoſals to all Mothers -in Great 
Britain. | 

I. THAT no young Virgin whatſoever be allow'd to 
receive the Addreſſes of her tirſt Lover, but in a Suit of 
her own Embroidering. 

II. THAT before every freſh Servant, ſhe be ob- 
lig'd to a with a new Stomacher at the leaſt. 
III. THAT no one be actually Married, till ſhe hath 
the Child-bed Pillows, &c. ready Stitched, as likewiſe 
the Mantle ſor the Boy quite finiſhed. ' 

THESE Laws, if I miſtake not, would effeually 
reſtore the decay d Art of Needte-work, and =_ the 
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Virgins of Great Britain exceedingly Nimble-finger'd 
in their Buſineſs. 

THERE is a memorable Cuſtom of the Grecian 
Ladies in this particular, preſerv'd in Homer, which I 
hope will have a very Effect with my Country-wo- 
men. A Widow, in ancient Times, could not, without 
Indecency, receive a ſecond Husband, till ſhe had woven 
a Shroud for her deceaſed Lord, or the next of Kin to 
him. Accordingly, 'the chaſte Penelope having, as ſhe 
thought, loſt Cet at Sea, ſhe employed her Time in 

1 a Winding-ſheet for Laertes, the Father of her 
usband. The Story of her Web being very famous, 
and yet not ſufficiently known in its ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances, I ſhall give it to my Reader, as Homer makes 
one of her Wooers relate it. | g 


Sweet Hope foe gave to every Youth apart, 

With awell-taught Looks, and a deceitful Heart: 

A Web ſhe above of many a ſlender Twine, ' 
Of curious Texture, and perplext Defign ; ; 
My Youths, ſhe cry d, m Lord but newly dead, 
Forbear a while to court my widow'd Bed, 

Till I have wow'n, as folemn Vows require, 

This Web, a Shraud for poor Ulyſles' Gre, 

His Limbs, when Fate the Hero's Soul demands, 
Shall claim this Labour of his Daughter's Hands: 
Leſt all the Dames of Greece my Name deſpiſe, 
While the great King without a Covering ties. 

Thus ſhe. Nor did my Friends miſtruſt the Guile, 

All Day foe fped the long laborious Tail :- 

But when the burning Lamps ſupply'd the Sun, 
Each Night unravell d what the Day 1 

Three live-long Summers did the Fraud prevail. 

The Fourth her Maidens told th' amazing Tale. 
Theſe Eyes beheld, as cloſe I took my Stand, 

: The backward Labonrs of her faithleſs Hand: 
Till wwatch'd 1 and preſid on Side, 
Her Tak ſbe ended, and commenc d a Bride. 


12 
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Dieite I Paan, & Io bis dicite Pæus : 
Decidit in cafſts preda petita meos. Ovid. 
Mr. SyrECTATOR, 
e HY fiber ws in your. Paper of Monday laſt pub. 
4 | 


liſhed my Report on the Caſe of Mrs. F. 
Fickle, Sh I have taken notice, — 
© Leve comes after Marriage; I hope your Readers are 
* ſatisfied of this Truth, that as Love generally produces 
« Matrimony, ſo it oſten happens that Matrimony pro- 
5 I pota Virtues to make 
« I T perhaps requires more to a good 
* Husband or Wiſe, than what go to the — 
the moſt Character whatſoever. 
* DISCRETION ſeems abſolutely , and 
* accordingly we ſind that the beſt Husbands have been 
* moſt famous for their Wiſdom. Hamer, who hath 
drawn a perſe& Pattern of n Man, to make 
0 — hach celebrated him for the juſt 
of Fidelity and Truth to his Penelope ; inſo- 
much chat he the Careſſes of a Goddeſs for her 
| Expreſſion of the beſt of Pagan 


* VIRTUE z the next 


© this domeſtick Character, us it naturally produces Con- 
* ſtancy and mutual Eſteem. Thus Brutus and Porcia 
were more temat able for Virtue and Affection than 
any others af — > eggs 2 
GOOD NATURE is « third neceſſary Ingre- 
dient in the Marriage · State, without which it would 
© inevi ſour upon a thouſand Occaſions. When 
— of ind is joiped with this amiable Quality, 


Qualification for 


6 
« 
| 
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it attracts the Admiration and Efteem of all who be- 

* hold it. Thus Cæſar, not more remarkable for his 
+ Fortune and Valour than for his Humanity, ftole into 

the Hearts of the Roman People, when, breaking 

© through the Cuſtom, he pronounced an Oration at the 
Funeral of his firſt and beſt beloved Wife. 

* GOOD-NATURE is inſufficient, unleſs it be 
* ſteady and uniform, and accompanied with an Even- 
©neſs of Temper, which is, above all things, to be 
© preſerved in this Friendſhip contracted for Life. A 
; muſt be eaſy within himſelf, befaxe he can be ſo 
to his other ſel Socrates, and Marcus Aurelius, are 
© Inſtances of Men, who, by the Str of Philoſo- 
phy, having entirely their Minds, and ſub- 
* dued their Paſſions, are celebrated for good Husbands, 
* notwithſtanding the firſt was yoked with Xaxtippe, and 
* the other with Fauſtina. If the wedded Pair would 
but habituate t ves for the firſt Year to bear with 
one another's Faults, the Difficuky would be pretty 
well conquer d. This mutual Sweetneſs of Temper 
and Sen way finely recommended in the 
* Nuptial Ceremonies among the Heathens, wha, when 
they ſacrificed to Tuns at tha Solemnity, always tore 
* out the Gall from the Entrails of the Victim, and caſt 
' it behind the Altar. 

* I ſhall conclude this Letter with a Paſſage out of 
Dr. P, Natural Hiftory of Stafford/bire, not only as 
' it will ſexye to fill up your preſent Paper, but, if I 
aer RE RO 
ther; I having by me an egiſter, ing to 
the Place here undermentioned. 

SIR Philip de Somervile beld the Manors of I Bic he- 
more: Scireſcot, Ridevare, Netherton, and Convlee, all 
in Com. Stafford, of the Earls of Lancafter, by this me- 
morable Service. The faid Sir Philip hall find, main- 
tain, and ſuſtain, one Jacen Fitch, hanging in his Hall 
at Whichenovre, ready arrayed all times of the Year, but 
in Lent, to be given to every Man or Woman married, 
after the Day and the Year of their Marriage be paſt, in 
Form following. 


I 3 WHEN. 
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WHENSOEVER that any one ſuch before- named 
will come to enquire for the Bacon, in their own Per. 
ſon, they ſhall come to the Bailiff, or to the Porter of 
the Lordſhip of Whichemevre, and ſhall ſay to them in 
the manner as enfueth ; 

* BAYLIFF, or Porter, I doo you to know, that 
Jam come for my ſelf, to demand one Bacon Fhle 
© hanging in the Hall of the Lord of Whichenowre, after 
* the Form thereunto belonging. 

\ ATT — R — Relation, 3 Porter ſhall 
aſſign a Day to him, Promiſe by his Faith to re- 
turn, and with him — Twain of his Neighbours, 
And in the mean time the ſaid Bailiff ſhall take with 
him Twajn of the Freeholders of the Lordſhip of 
 Whichenowvre, and „ ſhall go to the Manor of 
Rudloww, belonging to Robert Knightleye, and there ſhall 
ſummon the atorefaid Kightleye, or his Bailiff, com- 
manding him to be ready at Whichenovre the Day ap- 
pointed, at Prime of Day, with his Carriage, that is 
to ſay, a Horſe and a Saddle, a Sack and a Prike, for 
to convey the ſaid Bacon and Corn a Journey out of 
the County of Stafford, at his Coſtages. And then 
the faid Bailiff ſhall, with the ſaid Freeholders, fum- 
mon all the Tenants of the ſaid Manor, to be ready 
at the Day appointed, at Whichenowre, for to do and 
the — which they owe to the Bacon, 
And at the Day afligned, all ſuch as owe Services to 
the. Bacon, ſhall be ready at the Gate of the Manor of 
Whichenovre, from the Sun-rifing to Noon, attending 
and awaiting for the coming of him who fetcheth the 
Bacon. And when he is come, there ſhall be delivered 
to him and his Fellows, Chapelets ; and to all thoſe 
which ſhall be there, to do their Services due to the Ba- 
con. And they ſhall lead the ſaid Demandant with 
Trumps and Tabours, and other manner of Minſtrels, 
to the Hall Door, where he ſhall find the Lord of 
Whichenovre, or his Steward, ready to deliver the Bacon 
in this manner. 
H E ſhall enquire of him, which demandeth the Ba- 
con, if he have brought twain of his Neighbours with 
him : Which muſt anſwer, They be here ready. And 
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then the Steward ſhall cauſe theſe two Neighbours to 
ſwear, if the ſaid Demandant be a wedded Man, or have 
been a Man wedded; and if ſince his Marriage one Year 
and a Day be paſt; and if he be a Freeman, or a Vil 
lain. And if his faid Neighbours make Oath, that he 
hath for him all theſe three Points rehearſed ; then ſhall 
the Bacon be taken down and brought to the Hall-Door, 
and ſhall there be laid upon one half Quarter of Wheat, 
and upon one other of Rye. And he that demandeth' 
the. Bacon ſhall kneel upon his Knee, and ſhall hold his 
Right Hand upon a Bock, which Book ſhall be laid u 
on the Bacon and the Corn, and ſhall make Oath in 
manner. 

HERE ye, Sir Philip de Somervile, Lord of Whiche- 
 xovre, mayntener and gyver of this Baconne : That 
I Afithe I wedded B my Wife, and ſithe I had hyr 
in my kepying, and at my Wylle, by a Year and a 
Pay after our Marriage, I would not have chaunged 
for none other; farer, ne fowler ; richer, ne pourer ; 
* ne for none other deſcended of greater Lynage; flepy- 
ing ne waking, at noo tyme. And if the ſeyd B were 
f ſole and I ſole, I would take her to be my Wife be- 
* fore all the Wymen of the Worlde, of what condi- 
* ciones ſoever they be: good or evylle, as help me God 
* ond his Seyntes, and this Fleſh and all Fleſhes. 

AND OD ſhall make Oath, that they 
truſt verily he hath ſaid truly. And if it be found by 
his Neighbours before-named, that he be a Freeman, 
there be delivered to him half a Quarter of Wheat 
and a Cheeſe ; and if he be a Villain, he ſhall have half 
a Quarter of Rye without Cheeſe. And then ſhall Knight- 

e, the Lord of Rudiow, be called for, to carry all 

eſe Things tofore rehearſed ; and the ſaid Corn ſhall be 
laid on one Horſe and the Bacon above it : and he to 
whom the Bacon appertaineth ſhall aſcend upon his 
Horſe, and ſhall take the Cheeſe before him, if he have 
a Horſe. And if he have none, the Lord of Whiche- 
novre ſhall cauſe him to have one Horſe and Saddle, to 
ſuch time as 2 his Lordſhip: and ſo ſhall they 
depart the Manor of V bicbenovre with the · Corn and the 
Bacon, tofore him that hath won it, with Trumpets, Ta- 


I 4 bourets, 
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bourets, and other manner of Minſtrelſie. And all the 

Free Tenants of Whichenovye ſhall conduct him to be 

paſſed the Lordftip of Whichenovre. And then ſhall 

all return ; — him, to whom a ineth to 
ſts 


the Carri ey without the Coun 
Stafford, at the his Lord of r ui 


- 
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Perjuria ridet Amantum. Ovid. 


M.. SpECTATOR, 

? CCORDING to my Promife, I herewith 
1 tranſmit to you a Liſt of ſeveral Perſons, who 
? from time to time demanded the Flitch of Ba- 
cer of Sir Philip de Scmervik, and kis Deſcendants ; 
* as It is preſet ved in an ancient Manuſcript under the 
Title of The Regifter of Whichenovre Hall, and of the 
© Bacen Flitch there maintained. 

IN the Beginning of this Record is recited the Law 
or Inſtitution in Form, as it is already printed in your 
«* laſt Paper: To which are added two 3585 as a 
Comment upon the General Law, the Subſtance where- 
of is, that the Wife ſhall take the ſame Oath as the 
< Husband, mutatis mutandis ; and that the Judges ſhall, 
as they think meet, int or croſs- examine the 
* Witneſs fles. After this p s the Regiſter in Manner 


* AUBRY de Falſtaff, Son of Sir John Falſtaff, X.. 
« avith Dame Maude his Wife, were the firft that demand. 
© ed the Bacon, he having bribed twain of his Father's 
* Companions to ſwear falfly in his behoof, whereby be 
gained the Nich: But he and his ſaid Wife falling in- 


* mediately into a Diſpute be the ſaid Bacon Soul be 
; * dreſſed, 
7 


e 
e 
) 
j 


WW 
5 
* riſing in his Mind, and flole it off again. 


© Month, commonly called the 
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* dreſſed, it was by Order of the Judges taken from him, 


and hung up again in the Hall. 

* ALISON the Wife of Stephen Freckle, brought 
* ber ſaid Husband along with her, and ſet forth the good 
Conditions and Behaviour of her Conſort, adding withal 
* that ſhe doubted not but he was ready to atteſt the 
* like of her, his Wife; whereupon he, the ſaid Ste- 
* phen, ſhaking his Head, ſbe turned ſhort upon him, 

and gave him a Box on the Ear. 
* PHILIP de Waverland, having laid his Hand 
the Book, when the Clauſe, Were I ſole and 
e ſole, aw. rehearſed, found a ſecret Compunction 


RICHARD de Loveleſs, awho was a Courtier, and 
* a very well-bred Man, being obſerved to heſitate at the 
* Wards after our Marriage, wa, thereupon required to 
* explain himſelf. He replyd, by talking very largely 
* of his ea Complaiſance while he was a Lover; 
* and allzdg'd, that he had not in the laaſt diſabliged 
bit Wife for a Year and @ Day before Marriage, 
* which he 1 was the ſame Thing. 


g JOCELINE Jolly E; makin „ by um 
* queſtionable Teſtimony, That he and his Wife bad pre- 
* ferved full and entire 4 3 the Space of the fir 


Cork aay # rao e 2 ix 

4 eration thereof ene er beftowwed whon him. 
* AFTER this, ſays the Record, many Years paſ- 
* ſed over before any andant a at Whiche- 
* rewre-Hall ; inſomuch that one would have thought 
* that the whole were turned Jeaus, fo little 
* was their Affection to the Flitch of Bacon. 
* THE next Couple enrolled had like to have carried 
it, if one of the Witneſſes had not depoſed, That 
: 2 bay a Sunday with the Demandapt, whoſe Wite 
: below the Squire's Lady at Church, ſhe the 
« ſaid Wife dr . ſome Expreſſions, as if ſhe thought 
her Husband deſerved to be knighted; to which he 
returned a paſſionate Pj/> ! The Judges taking the 
« Premiſes into W declared the aforeſaid 
5 


© / 


* 
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_ © Behaviour to imply an unwarrantable Ambition in the 
Wife, and Anger in the Husband. 

IT is ed as a ſufficient Diſqualification of a cer. 
© tain Wife, that ſpeaking of her Husband, ſhe aid, 
© God forgive him. | 
III 1s likewiſe remarkable, that a Couple were re. 
jected upon the Depoſition of one of their Neigh- 
© bours, that the Lady had once told her Husband, that 
it was her Duty to obey; to which he replied, Ob! 
* my Dear, you are never in the wrong. 

* THE violent Paſſion of one Lady for her Lap- 
Dog; the turning away of the old Houſe-Maid by 
© another; a Tavern-Bill torn by the Wife, and a Tai- 
© Ior's by the Husband; a Quarrel about the Kiſſing- 
© Cruſt ; ſpoiling of Dinners, and coming in late of 
© Nights ; are ſo many ſeveral Articles which occaſioned 
© the Reprobation of ſome Scores of Demandants, whoſe 
Names are recorded in the aforeſaid Regiſter. 

WITHOUT enumerating other particular Per- 
* ſons, I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, that the 
Sentence pronounced againſt one Gerwvaſe Poacher is, 
that be might have had Bacon to his Eggs, if he had 
* not heretofore ſcolded his Wife ⁊oben they were over 
* bailed. the Depoſition againſt Dorothy Doolittle 
runs in theſe Words; That he had ſo far uſurped the 
Dominion of the Coalfire, ( the Stirring whereef her 
* Huband claimed to himſelf) that by her good Will ſbi 
* never would ſuffer the Poker out of her Hand. 

I find but two es, in this firſt Century, that 
* were ſucceſsful: The was a Sea-Captain and his 
Wife, who ſince the Day of their Marriage had not 
* ſeen one another till the Day of the Claim. The Se- 
* cond was an honeſt Pair in the Neighbourhood ; The 
_ © Husband was a Man of plain good Senſe, and a peace 

able Temper ; the Woman was dumb. 


Wedneſday, 
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— — — 


— Farrago libelli. Juv. 


A 


My. SPECTATOR, | | 

1 Have for ſome time deſired to a port in your Pa- 
* | per, and have therefore choſen a Day to ſteal into 
the SrRCTATOR, When I take it for granted you 
will not have many ſpare Minutes for Speculations of 
your own. As I was the other Day walking with an 
0 — Country-Gentleman, he very often was ex- 
preſſing his Aſtoniſkment to ſee the Town ſo migh- 
* tily crouded with Doctors of Divinity: Upon which I 
told him he was very much miſtaken if he took all 
* thoſe Gentlemen he ſaw in Scarfs to be Perſons of that 
* Dignity ; for, that a young Divine, after his firſt De- 
l in the Univerſity, uſually comes hither only to 
y himſelf; and, on that Occaſion, is apt to think 
he is but half equipp'd with a Gown and Caſlock for 
* his publick Appearance, if he hath not the additional 
* Ornament of a Scarf of the firſt Magnitude to intitle 
him to the Appellation of Doctor from his Landlady, 
* and the Boy at C Hit Now fince I know that this 
Piece of Garniture is looked upon as a Mark of Va- 
* nity or Affectation, as it is e uſe of among ſome 
* of the little ſpruce Adventurers of the Town, I ſhould- 
be glad if you would give it. a Place among thoſe Ex- 
* travagancies you have. juſtly expoſed in ſeveral of your 
Papers: being very well aſſured that the main Body 
© of the Clergy, both in the Country and the Univer- 
*-faties, who are almoſt to a Man untainted with it, 
© would be very well pleaſed to ſee this venerable Fop- 
pery. well expoſed. When my Patron did me the Ho- 
*'nour to take me into his Family (for I muſt own my 
* ſelf of this Order) he was pleaſed to ſay he took me 
* as 
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* as a Friend and Companion; and whether he looked 
6 the Scarf like the Lace and Shoulder-knot of a 
1 as a Badge of Servitude and ] 

©,T do not know, but he was ſo kind as to leave m 
wearing of it to my on Diſcretion ; and not having 
any juſt Title to it from my Degrees, I am content to 
© be without the Ornament. The Privileges of our No- 
© bility to keep a certain Number of Chaplains are un- 
« diſputed, though perhaps not one in ten of thoſe Re- 
© verend Gentlemen have any Relation to the noble Fa- 
© milies their Scarfs belong to; the Right generally of 
© creating all Chaplains, except the Domeſtick, where 
© there is one, being nothing more than the Perquiſite of 
© a Steward's Place, who, if he ha to *out-live any 
* conſiderable Number of his noble ſhall proba- 
* bly, at one and the ſame Time, have fifty Chaplains, 
all in their proper Accoutrements, of his own Creation; 
6 rr 
Prayer ſaid in the Family ſince the Introduction of the 
firſt Coronet. 5 


1 am, &c. 
Hr. SyECTATO x, 


e. r Paper about 
1 Natural Antipathies, with a Word or two con- 
cerning the of Imagination. I can give you 
upon the notice, of a Rational China Cup, 
walks upon two and a Quart 


an Egg that a 
Tongs like —— There is in my 


ieee eee 


„ SA. £©@ £© 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
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much Difficulty without the Aſſiſtance of a Cat. You 
« muſt know then, that my moſt Rival had 


dangerous 
« ſo ſtrong an Averſion to this Species, that he infalli- _ 


« bly ſwooned away at the Sight of that harmleſs Crea- 
ture. My Friend Mrs. Lucy, her Maid, having a 
Reſpet for me and my Purſe than the had 
Ir my Rival, always took care to the Tail of 
« a Cat under the Gown of her Mi whenever ſhe 
* every Time he entered the Room, he looked more 
like one of the Figures in Mrs. Salmon's Wax-work, 
than a deſirable Lover. In ſhort, he grew Sick of 
her Company; which the y Lady taking notice 
' of, (who no more knew why, did) ſhe ſent 
me 1 Challenge to meet — 22 Chapel, 
hi I joy y accepted, ave (amongſt o er 
© Pleaſures) the Satisfaction of being praiſed by her 
© for my Stratagem, I am, &c. | 


From the Hoop. 


Tom Nimble. 
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* ings; and am reſolved to encourage the Manufagiure 
: of wy Country, ay 


Yours, 


No 610. Friday, October 22. 


CLrors 


Sic, cum tranſitrint mei 
Nullo cum flirepitu dies, 
Plebeius moriar ſenex. 
Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 


Have often wondered that the Jeu ſhould con- 

trive fuch a worthleſs Greatneſs for the Deliverer 

whom they expected, as to dreſs him up in exter. 
nal Pomp and Pa „and repreſent him to their 
Imagination, as | vock amongſt his Creatures, 
and acted with the poor Ambition of a Cz/ar or an 
Alexander. How much more illuſtrious doth he appear 
in his real Character, when conſidered as the Author 
of univerſal Benevolence among Men, as refining our 
Paſſions, exalting our Nature, giving us vaſt Ideas of 


the Glory of 


NOTHING (ſays nut] can be Great, the Con- 
tempt of which is Great. The Poſſeſſion of Wealth and 
Riches cannot give a Man a Title to- Greatneſs, becauſe 
it is looked upon as a Greatneſs of Mind, to contemn 
theſe Gifts of Fortune, and to be above the Deſire of 
them. I have therefore: been inclined to think, that 
there are greater Men who lie concealed among the 
Species, than thoſe who come . out, and draw upon 
themſelves the Eyes and Admiration of Mankind. Vir. 
til would never — been heard of, in 
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ure B+: Misfortunes driven him out of his Obſcurity, and 
„ 
IF we ſuppoſe ere are Spirits or who 
4. Whok into bo Wenn of Men, as it is deb probable 
there are, both from Reaſon and Revelation; how dif- 
cent are the Notions which they entertain of us, from 
thole which we are == form. of one another? Were 
they to give us in their Catalogue of ſuch Worthies as 
are now living, how different would it be from that, 
which any of our own Species would draw - Fw 
WE are dazzled with the Splendor of Titles, the 
Oſtentation of Learning, the Noiſe of Viftories; They, 
on the contrary, ſee the Philoſopher in the Cottage, who 
poſſeſſes his Soul in Patience and Thankfulneſs, under 
the Preſſures of what little Minds call Poverty and Di- 
rel. They do not look for great Men at the Head of 
Armies, or among the 5 of a Court, but oſten 
ind them out in Shades and Solitudes, in the private 
Walks and By-paths of Life. The Evening's Walk of 
a wiſe Man is more illuſtrious in their Sight, than the 
March of a general at the Head of a hundred thouſand 
Men. A Contemplation of God's Works; a voluntary 
Act of Juſtice to our own Detriment; a generous Con- 
cem for the Good of Mankind ;. Tears that are ſhed in 
Silence for the Miſery of others; a private Deſire or 
Reſentment broken and ſubdued; in ſhort, an un- 
leigned Exerciſe of Humility, or any other Virtue; are 
ſuch Actions as are glorious in their Sight, and deno- 
minate Men great and reputable. The moſt famous 
among us are often looked upon with Pity, with Con- 
tempt, or with Indignation ; while thoſe who are moſt 
obſcure among their own Species, are regarded with 
I h 6 — peculatio 
e preſent 8 n amounts to 
this, That we ſhould not be led away by the Cenſures 
and Applauſes of Men, but confider the Figure that 
every Perſon will make, at that Time when Wiſdom 
ſhall be juſtified of her Children, and nothing . paſs for 
Great or [lluſtrious, which is not an Ornament and 
Perfeftion to humane Nature. | 


THE 
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THE Story of the rich Lydian Monarch, i 
— mg The on 


Thus Aglaiis (a Man unknown to Men, 
But the Gods knew, and therefore l' bim then ) 
Thus liv'd obſcurely then without a Name, 

us, mow 'd eternal Fame. 

For the rich King, wicked and great, 
Preſum d at wiſe Apdllo's Delphick Seat, 
Prefum'd to an, Oh thou, the whole World's Eye, 
Ser i thou a Man that happier is than 1? 
The God, who ſeorn'd to flatter Man, reply 4, 
Agiaiis happier is. But Gyges ery, 
i « Rage, Who can that Aglaiis be? 
We've heard as yet of no fuch King as he. 
And true it was, through the whole Earth around, 
—__ Name was to be found. 
is fame of that Name abre, 
e his high Race does from the Gods derive? 

1s it fome mighty Gen ral, that has done 
Vader in „ and God lite Honours n? 
Al it fame Man of endleſs Wealth? ſaid be: 

None, none 2 theſe; wha can this Aglaiis be ? 
Mer long Search, and vain Enquirits paſt, 
in an obſcure Arcadian Fake at lafh, / 
(T+ Arcadian Life has akways ſhady been) © 
| Near 's Town (aubich he but once had ſeen) 

. LK. 
| Je Happing itneſs to, 
This mighty Aglais was lab"ring found, 
With bis own Hands, in bis own little Ground. 5 
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Perfide ! fed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucaſus, Hircaneque admirunt ubera tigres. Virg. 


Am to poſtpone every thing, to do any the 
leaſt Service for the De es, . te. 

Accordingly I have cauſed the following Letter to 
be inſerted in my Paper the Moment that it came to 
my Hands, without altering one Title in an Account 
which the Lady relates ſo handſomely her ſelf. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


©] Flatter my ſelf, you will not only pity, but, if 
6 | redreſs Fa. my ſelf and ſeve- 
* ral others of my Sex lie under. 1 you will 
not be offended, nor think I mean by this to juſtiff 
my own imprudent Conduct, or expect You ſhould. 
No! I am ble how ſeverely, in ſome of your 
* former Pa you have reproved Perſons guilty of 
* the like Miſmanagements. I was ſcarce Sixteen, 
* and, I may ſay without Vanity, Handſome, when 
* courted by a falſe perjured Man; who, upon Pro- 
* mife of Marriage, rendered me the moſt unhappy 
* of Women. Aſter he had deluded me from my 
Parents, who were People of very good Faſhion, in 
* leſs than three Months he left me. My Parents 
would not ſee, nor hear from me; and __— 
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© been for a Servant, who had lived in our Famil 


© I muſt certainly have periſhed for want of Bread 


* However, it Providence, in a very ſhort 
© time, to alter my miſerable Condition. A Gentle. 
man ſaw me, liked me, and married me. My Pa. 
rents were reconciled ; and I might be as happy in 
the Change of my Condition, as I was before miſe. 
* rable, but for things, that you ſhall knoy, 
* which are inſupportable to me; and I am ſure yon 
have ſo much Honour and Compaſſion as to let 
*:thoſe Perſons know, in ſome of your Papers, how 
much they are in the wrong. I have been married 
* near five Years, and do not know that in all that 


4 
; 
; 
i 


50 to. Baſe 
illain! By reaſon I will not admit his nauſeous 
icked Viſits and Appointments, he ftrives all the 
ruin me. He left me deſtitute of 


in a Front Box, ſparkling with Jewels. Then his 
Paſſion returned. Then Hypocrite pretended to 
be a Penitent. Then he practiſed all thoſe Arts that 
helped before to undo me. I am not to be decei- 

a ſecond time by him. I hate and abhor his o- 
dious Paſſion ;. and, as he plainly perceives it, either 
of Spight or Diverfion, he makes it his Buſineſs 


32 
11 


where he is always moſt induſtriouſſy 
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erous. They, to whom he tells it, think 


Fr 
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good Manners return it, then I 
with F ms that are no ways 
ſelf or Company. If I tum == 
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me. I never fail ſeeing him in all publick 
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«from them, or ſeem — they ſour upon it, 
« and whiſper the next Perſon ; he his next; till I have 
(at laſt the Eyes of the whole Company upon me. 
« Nay, they report abominable Falſhoods, under that 
« miſtaken Notion, She that will grant Fawours to one 
« Man, will to a hundred. I beg you will let thoſe who 
are guilty, know, how ungenerous this way of Pro- 
( ceeding is, I am ſure he will know himſelf the Per- 
(ſon aim'd at, and perhaps put a ſtop to the Inſolence 
© of others. Curſed is the Fate of unhappy Women! 
' that Men may boaſt and glory in thoſe things that we 
© muſt think of with Shame and Horror! You have the 
Art of making ſuch odious Cuſtoms appear deteſta- 
© ble. For my Sake, and I am ſure, for the Sake of 
© ſeveral others, wha dare not own it, but, like me, 
lie under the ſame Misfortunes, make it as infamous 
for a Man to boaſt of Favours, or expoſe our Sex, 
. on the Ear, and not 
f it. 


Your Conſtant Reader, 
rn 
| LESBIA. 


P. S. © I am the more impatient under this Misfor- 
tune, having receiv'd freſh Provocation, laſt Weduef 
y day, in the Abbey. 77 


I entirely agree with the amiable and unfortunate 


; LESBIA, that an Inſult upon a Woman in her Cir- 


cumſtances, is as infamous in a Man, as a-tame Behavi- 


- our when the Lye or a Buffet is given; which Truth 


IT is a Mark of Cowardiſe paſſively to forbear re- 
ſenting an Affront, the Reſenting of which would lead 
a Man into Danger; it is no leſs a Sign of Cowardiſe 
to affront a that hath not Power to.avenge it 
ſelf. Whatever Name therefore this ungenerous 
may 


I hall beg leave of her to illuſtrate by the following 
3 


The SPECTATOR. 


Brother, a 


generous Friend 


to his Ingratitude, (who for- 

ing the Favours he ſollicited with Eagerneſs, and 
receiv'd with Rapture) can inſult the Miſeries that he 
himſelf cauſed, and make Sport with the Pain to which 
he owes his greateſt Pleaſure? There is but one Being in 


Cn 
know, thoſe who follow his Example, will receive bi 
Reward 


LEAVING my fair to the Dire&i- 
on of her own Wiſdom and eſty ; and her Enemy, 
and his mean Accomplices, to the ion of their 
— 4 ries — Lad 

Neven a ; y a 
which may ſerve to ow wh 


by 


four'd into Hatred ; and 
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NOT many Years ago an Erg lige Gentleman, who in a 
— $25 ref in the Streets of Madrid had the 
his Man, fled into a Church-Porch 
þ Fanden Leaning againſt the Door, he was fur- 
id to find it open, and a glimmering Light in the 
. He the e to advance towards the 
Light; but was terribly ſtarted at the ſight of a Woman 
in White who aſcended from a — 4 OY 
Knife-in her Hand. The Phantome marched 
him, and asked him what he did there. He tol — 
the Truth, without reſervę, believing that he had met a 
Ghoſt: Upon which, ſhe ſpoke to him in the following 
Manner. Stranger, thou art in my Power: I am a 
« Murderer-as thou art. Know then, that I am a Nun 
« of a Noble Fami A baſe perjur d Man undid 
me, and boaſted f it. I — — diſpatched 5 
| have brib'd the 


* T uſe a Traitor's Heart.” At theſe W 
in Pieces, and trampled it under her Feet. 


ee 
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—— 


> 4 12 & avorum antiqua ſonuntem 
Nomina, per rege/ſque attum genus omne Latinos, 


2 4 — turbine ſaxi 
Excutit, ee by by 4. | 
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put us upon making Compariſons to their own Diſad 
vantage. There is ſome Pretence for boaſting of wit 
Beauty, Strength or Wealth, becauſe the Communic. 
tion of them may give pleaſure or Profit to others; but 
we can have no Merit, nor ought we to claim any Re 
ſpect, becauſe our Fathers acted well, whether we would 
or no. 

THE following Letter ridicules the Folly I have men. 
tioned, in a new, and, I think, not diſagreeable Light, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, ; 
4 E RE the Genealogy of every Family reſerved. 
s there would y be no Man valued or de. 
ſpis d on Account of his Birth. There is ſcarce a Beg. 
gar in the Streets, who would net find himſelf lineally 
g ed from ſome great Man; nor any one of the 
. 5 Title, who would not diſcover ſeveral baſe and 


5 - - - - — — — - 


« indigent Perſons. among his Anceſtors. It would be 2 
C ant Entertainment to- ſee one Pedigree of Men 
C _—_ together, under the ſame Characters they bore 

when they ated their reſpective Parts among the Li- 
« ving. Suppole therefore a Gentleman, full of his il. 


hold Shepherds and Soldiers, Stateſmen and Artificers, 
Princes and walk in the Proceſſion of five 
"thouſand Years! How- would his- Heart fink or flu 
ter at the ſeveral Sports of Fortune in a Scene ſo di. 
F Enkign of Dignity and Emblems of Di 
: of Digmty mblems of Dit- 
grace; 20 how would his ears and Apprehenſions, 
* his Tranſports and Mortifications, ſucceed one another, 
27 * te Line of his Genealogy appear'd bright or ob- 
4 cure N - > > he a 
IN moſt of the Pedigrees hung up in old Manſion 
Hspuſes, you are ſure 0 find the l in the Cata- 
a great Stateſman, or a Soldier with an honou- 
' * rable Commiſſion. The Honeſt Artificer that bega 
* him, and all his frugal Anceſtors before him, —_ 
I * . 


* 
Eyes, with how many varying Paſſions would he be- 


ty 
|: 
3 
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« off from the Top of the Regiſter; and you are not 
{ teft to imagine, that the noble Founder of the Family 
ever had a Father. Were we to trace many boaſted 
Lines farther backwards, we ſhould loſe them in a 
Mob of Tradeſmen, or a Crowd of Ruſticks, with- 
© out hope of ſeeing them emerge again: Not unlike the 
i od Appian Way, which after having run many Miles 
in Length, loſes it ſelf in a Bog. | 

] lately made a Viſit to an old Country Gentleman, 
who is very far gone in this ſort of Family Madneſs. 
found him in his Study peruſing an old Regiſter of 
his Family, which he had juſt then diſcover'd, as it 
"was branched out in the Form of a Tree, upon a Skin 


of Parchment. Having the Honour to have ſome of 


his Blood in my Veins, he permitted me to caſt my 
' Eye over the Boughs of this venerable Plant; and 
asked my Advice in the Reforming of ſome of the 
# ſuperfluous Branches. | | 

© WE paſſed lightly over three or four of our im- 
* mediate Fore-fathers, whom we knew by Tradition, 
but were ſoon ſtopped by an Alderman of London, 
who, I _ made my Kinſman's Heart go pit- 
' a-pat. His . Confuſion increaſed when he found the 
« Alderman's Father to be a Grafier; but he recovered 
* his Fright ſeeing Fuftice of the Quorum at the 
end of his Titles. Things went on pretty well, as 


4 we threw our Eyes occaſionally over the Tree, when 


« unfortunately he perceived a Merchant-Tailor perched 
© on a Bough, who was faid greatly to have increaſed 
the Eſtates he was juſt a going to cut him off, if he 


+ © had not ſeen Gent. after the Name of his Son; who 


was recorded to have mortgaged one of the Manors 
his honeſt Father had purchaſed. A Weaver, who 
* was burnt for his Religion in the Reign of Queen 
Mary, was pruned away. without Mercy; as was hike- 
* wife a Yeoman, who died of a Fall from his own 
* Cart. But great was our Triumph in one of the Blood 
who was beheaded for High- Treaſon: which neverthe- 
* leſs was not a little allay'd by another of our Anceſtors 
* Who was hanged for ſtealing Sheep. The Expectati- 
* ons. of my good Couſin were wonderfully 1 3 
15 \ * Mat 
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Ne 613. Friday, October 29. 


— 


* 1 


Studiis florentem ignobilis ot?, Virg. 


T is reckoned a Piece of Ill- breeding for one Man 
to engroſs the whole Talk to himſelf. For this Rea- 
ſon, ſince I keep three Viſiting-Days in the Week, 

I am content now and then to let my Friends put in a 

Word. There are ſeveral Advantages hereby accrum 

boch to my Readers and my ſelf. As * — 

modeſt Writers have an Opportunity o ing into 

Print: Again, The Town —— the ed o* Va- 

riety ; and Poſterity will ſee the Humour of the pre- 

ſent Age, by the help of theſe little Lights into pri- 
vate and domeſtic Life. The Benefits I receive from 
thence, are ſuch as theſe : I gain more Time for fu- 
ture Speculations ; pick up Hints which I improve for 
the publick Good; give Advice; redreſs Grievances ; 
and, by leaving commodious Spaces between the ſeveral 
Letters that I print, furniſh out a Spectator with little 
Labour and great Oſtentation. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
2 | Was mightily pleaſed with your Speculation of Fri- 
* 4 day. Your Sentiments are Noble, and the whole 
worked up in ſuch a manner, as cannot but ſtrike up- 


on every Reader. But give me leave to make this 


* Remark: That while you write ſo pathetically on 
* Contentment, and a retired Life, you ſooth the Paſ- 
* fron of Melancholy, and depreſs the Mind from Ac- 
* tions truly Glorious. Titles and Honours are the Re- 
ward of Virtue: We therefore ought to be affected 
* with them: And tho' light Minds are too much puffed 
* up with exterior Pomp, yet I cannot fee why it is 
* not as truly Philoſophical, to admire the glowing 

Vo I. VIII. K Ruby, 


992 
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Ruby, or the ſparkling Green of an Emerald, as the 
fainter and leſs permanent Beauties of a Roſe or a 
* Myrtle. If there are Men of extraordinary Capacities 
* who lie conceal'd from the World, I ſhould impute it 


© to them as a Blot in their Character, did not I believe 
it owing to the NMeanneſs of their Fortune rather than 


of their Spirit. Conv/ey, who tells the Story of Agladt 
with ſo much Pleaſure, was no Stranger to Courts, nor 


inſenſible of Praiſe. 


What fhall I di to be for ever known, 
Aud make the Age to come my own? 


* was the Reſult of a laudable —— It was not till 
© after frequent Diſappointments, that he termed him- 
« ſelf the Melancholy Comvley ; and he praiſed Solitude, 
© when he deſpaird of ſhining in a Court. The Soul 
of a Man is an active Principle. He therefore, who 
© withdraws himſelf from the Scene before he has play'd 


© his Part, ought to be hiſſed off the Stage, and can- 


not be deemed Virtuous, becauſe he refuſes to anſwer 
* his End. I muſt own I am fired with an honeſt Am- 
© bition to imitate every illuſtrious Example. The Battles 
© of Blenheim and Ramillies have more than once made 
me wiſh my ſelf a Soldier. And when I have ſeen 
* thoſe Actions ſo nobly celebrated by our Poets, I have 
* ſecretly aſpir'd to be one of that diſtinguiſhed Claſs. 
But in vam I wiſh, in vain I pant with the Deſire of 
Action. I am chained down in Obſcurity, and the 
only Pleaſure I can take is in ſeeing ſo many brighter 


* Geniug's join their friendly Lights, to add to the Splen- 


dor of the Throne. Farewel then dear Spec, and be- 
* lieve me to be with great Emulation, and no Envy, 


Your profeſs d Admirer, 
Will. Hopeleſs. 


SIX, 


a a —_— — 


* 
OS 
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SIR, Middle-Temple, October 26, 1714. 

c g H O' you have formerly made EF /oquence the Sub- 
c ject of one or more of your Papers, I do not 
remember that you ever conſider'd it as poſſeſſed by 
© a Set of People, who are fo far from making 2uin- 
« tilian's Rules their Practice, that, I dare ſay for them, 
they never heard of ſuch an Author, and yet are no 
© leſs Maſters of it than Tully or Demoſthenes among the 
«* Ancients, or whom you pleaſe among the Moderns, 
© The Perſons I am ſpeaking of are our common Beg- 
about this Town; and that what I fay is true, 
1 to any Man who has a Heart one Degree 
« ſofter than a Stone. As for my part, who owe 
pretend to more Humanity than my Neighbours, 1 
6 CE oftentimes gone from my Chambers with Mo- 
* ney in my Pocket, and returned to them not only 
« Pennyleſs, but deſtitute of a Farthing, without be- 
« towing of it any other way than on thefe ſeeming 
Objects of Pity. In ſhort, I have ſeen more Elo- 
© quence in a Look from one of theſe deſpicable Crea- 
* tures, than in the Eye of the faireſt She I ever ſaw, 
* yet no one a ter Admirer of that Sex than my 
© ſelf. What I have to deſire of you is, to lay down 
* ſome Directions in order to guard againſt theſe power- 
* ful Qrators, or elſe I know nothing to the contrary 
but I muſt my ſelf be forced to leave the Profeſſion 
* of the Law, and endeavour to get the Qualifications 
* neceſſary to that more profitable one of ing. But 
in which ſoever of theſe two Capacities I ſhine, I 
b * always deſire to be your conſtant Reader, and ever 
4 W] be | 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


J. B. 
SIR, 
a PON Reading a Spefator laſt Week, where 
Mrs. Fanny Fickle ſubmitted the Choice of a 
* Lover for Life to your decifive Determination, and 
* imagining I might claim = Favour of your Advice 
2 


in 
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in an Affair of the like, but much more difficult Na. 
© ture, I called for Pen and Ink, in order to draw the 
Characters of Seven Humble Servants, whom I have 
© equally encouraged for ſome time. But alas ! while 1 
* was reflecting on the 3 Subject, and contri. 
ving an advantageous Deſcription of the dear Per. 
« ſon I was moſt inclined to favour, I happened to 
© look into my Glaſs. The ſight of the Small Pon, 
© out of which I am juſt recovered, tormented me at 
© once with the loſs of my captivating Arts and my Cap- 
© tives. The Confuſion I was in, on this unhappy, un- 
« ſeaſonable Diſcovery, is inexpreſſible. Believe me, Sir, 
I was ſo taken up with the Thoughts of your fair Cor- 
« reſpondent's Caſe, and fo intent on my own Deſign, 
that I fancied my ſelf as Triumphant in my Conqueſts 
as ever. | 

* NOW, Sir, finding I was I to amuſe 
my ſelf on that pleaſing Subject, I reſolved to apply 
my ſelf to you, or your Caſuiſtical Agent, for Advice 
in my preſent Circumſtances. I am ſenſible the Tinc- 
ture of my Skin, and the R ity of my Features, 
© which the Malice of my late altered, are ir- 
< recoverable ; yet don't deſpair, but that Loſs, by your 
< Aſſiſtance, may in ſome meaſure be reparable, it you'll 
© pleaſe to propoſe a way for the Recovery of one only of 
my Fugitives. 

ONE of them is in a more particular manfler be- 
© holden to me than the reſt; he for ſome private Rea- 
© ſons being deſirous to be a Lover incognito, always ad- 
© drefſed me with Billet-Doux, which I was ſo careful of 
in my Sickneſs, that I ſecured the Key of my Love- 
Magazine under my Head, and hearing a Noiſe of o- 
© pening a Lock in my Chamber, endangered my Life 
© by getting out of Bed, to prevent, if it had been at- 
© tempted, the Diſcovery of that Amour. 

© I have formerly made uſe of all thoſe Artifices, 
* which our Sex daily practiſes over yours, to draw, as 
© it were undef „ the Eyes of a whole Congre- 
* gation to my Pew; I have taken a Pride in the num- 
ber of Admirers at my Afternoon Levee ; but am 


© now quite another Creature. I think, . | 
the 
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* the attractive Influence I once had, if I had a Legion 
* of Suitors, I ſhould never be ambitious of Entertaining 
* more than one. I have almoſt — an Antipa- 
thy to the trifling Diſcourſes of impertinent Lovers, 
* though I muſt needs own, I have thought it very 
odd of late, to hear Gentlemen, inſtead of their uſual 
* Complacencies, fall into Diſputes before me of Poli- 
* ticks, or elſe weary me with the tedious Repetition 
* of how thankful I ought to be, and ſatisfied with my 
Recovery out of ſo rous a Diſtemper: This, 
though I am very ſenſible of the Blefling, yet I can 
not but diſlike, becaufe ſuch Advice from them rather 
« ſeems to Inſult than Comfort me, and reminds me 
too much of what I was; which melancholy Conſi- 
* deration I cannot yet pertgttly ſurmount, but hope 
0 * Sentiments on this Head will make it ſuppor- 
* table. 

* TO ſhew you what a Value I have for your Dic- 
* tates, theſe are to certify the Perſons concern'd, that 
* unleſs one of them returns to his Colours, (if I may 
* ſo call them now) before the Winter is over, III vo- 
* luntarily confine my ſelf io a Retirement, where [I'll 
* puniſh them all with my Needle. T'll be reveng'd 
* on them by deciphering them on a Carpet, humbly 
* begging Admittance, my ſelf ſcornfully refuſing it: 
If you diſapprove of this, as favouring too much of 
* Malice, be pleaſed to acquaint me with a Draught you 
* like better, and it ſhall be faithfully —— 


By the Unfortunate 


Monimia. 


K 3 Monday, 
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No 614. Monday, November 1. 


—— EEE 


Si mihi non animo fixum immotumgue ſederet, 

Ne cui me uncle vellem foctare jugali, 

Poſtquam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit ; 

Si nou perte ſum thalami, tedeque fuiſſet ; 

Huic uni forſan potui fuccumbere culpe. Virg. 


HE following Account hath been tranſmitted to m 
by the Love-Caſuift. 


My. SPECTATOR, > 
0 AVING, in ſome former Papers, taken care 
8 of the ao States of Virginity and Marriage, 
and being willing that all People ſhould be ſerved in 
* their Turn, I this Day drew out my Drawer of Wi- 
© dows, where I met with ſeveral Caſes, to each where- 
© of I have returned fatisfagory Anſwers by the Pot. 
© 'The Caſes are as follow: | 

<2. WHETHER Amoret be bound by a Promiſe 
0 Cn ge © Philander, made during her Husband's 
6 ? 

2. WHE THER Sempronia, having faithfully gi- 
: —_ Promiſe to two — Perſons Hibs the laſt 
© Sickneſs of her Husband, is not thereby left at Liberty 
ts chooſe which of them ſhe pleaſes, or to reject them 
both for the ſake of a new Lover? 

*CLEORA asks me, Whether ſhe be obliged to 
* continue fingle, according to a Vow made to her 
* Husband at the Time of his preſenting her with a 
— — X — * fuck 
, — a go cience, uc 
* Vows — their Nature ſinful? 

* ANOTHER enquires, Whether ſhe hath not 
the Right of Widowhood, to diſpoſe of her ſelf to 
TY Gandeman of great Merit, who preſſes very ne 
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© her Husband being irrecoverably gone in a Conſump- 


© tion ? 

* AN unreaſonable Creature hath the Confidence to 
ask, Whether it be proper for her to marry a Man 
* who is younger than her eldeſt Son? 

A fcrupulous well ſpoken Matron, who gives me 
* a great many good Words, only doubts, Whether ſhe 
© is not obliged in Conſcience to ſhut up her two mar- 
* riageable Daughters, till ſuch time as ſhe hath comfor- 
© tably difpoſed of herſelf? 

*SOPHRONI1TA, who ſeems by her Phraſe and 
© Spelling to be a Perſon of Condition, ſets forth, That 
© w ſhe hath a great Eſtate, and is but a Woman, 
* ſhe delires to be informed, whether ſhe would not 
do prudently to marry Camillus, a very idle tall 
young Fellow, who hath no Fortune of his own, 
and confequently hath nothing elſe to do but to ma- 


nage hers. 6 
BEFORE I fpeak of Widows, I cannot but ob- 
ſerve one thing, which I do not know how to ac- 


count for; a Widow is always more ſonght after, 
than an old Maid of the ſame Age. It is common 
enough among ordinary People, for a ſtale Virgin to 
ſet up a Shop in a Place where ſhe 1s not known ; 
where the Thumb-Ring, ſuppoſed to be given 
her by her Husband, quickly recommends her to ſome 
wealthy Neighbour, who takes a Liking to the jolly 
Widow, that would have overlooked the venerable 
Spinſter. 

THE Truth of it is, if we look into this Set of 
Women, we find, according to the different Characters 
or Circumſtances wherein they are left, that Widows 
may be divided into thoſe who raiſe Love, and thoſe 
who raiſe Compaſſion. 

BU T not to ramble from this SubjeR, there are two 
Things in which conſiſts chiefly the Glory of a Widow; 
The Love of her deceaſed Husband, and 'The Care of her 
Children: To which may be added a third arifing out 
of the former, Such a prudent Conduct as may do Ho- 


nour to both. | 
K 4 A 
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A Widow poſſeſſed of all theſe three Qualities, makes 
not only a virtuous but a ſublime Character. 

THERE is ſomething ſo great and fo generous in 
this State of Life, when it is accompanied with all its 
Virtues, that it is the Subject of one of the fineſt among 
our modern Tragedies in the Perſon of Andromacle ; 
and had met with an univerſa and deſerved Applauſe, 
_ introduced upon our Engi Stage by Mr. P;. 
Tn E moſt memorable Widow in Hiſtory is Queen 
Artemifia, who not only erected the tamous Mauſo/eum, 
but drank up the Aſhes of her dead Lord; thereby in- 
cloſing them in a nobler Monument than that which ſhe 
had built, though deſervedly eſteemed one of the Won- 
ders of Archi 

THIS laſt Lady ſeems to have had a better Title 
to a ſecond Husband than any I have read of, ſince 
not one Duſt of her Firſt was remaining. Our mo- 
dern Heroines might think a Husband a very bitter 
Draught, and w have good Reaſon to complain, 
if they might not accept of a ſecond Partner, till they 
had taken ſuch a troubleſome Method of loſing the Me- 
mary of the firſt. . 
- I ſhall add to theſe illuſtrious Examples out of an- 
cient Story, a remarkable Inſtance of * Delicacy of 
our Anceſtors in Relation to the State of Widowhood, 
as I find it recorded in Cowwell's Interpreter. At Eaſt 
and Weſt-Enborne, in the County of Berks, if a Cuſſo- 
mary Tenant die, the Widow ſhall hade what the Law 
her Free-Bench in all his Cepy-hold Lands, dum 
ſola & caſta fuerit ; that is, while ſhe lives ſingle and 
chaſte; but if ſhe commit Incontinency, ſhe forfeits her 
Eftate: Yet if ſhe will come into the Court riding back- 
evard upon a Black Ram, with his Tail in her Hand, 
and ſay the words follauing, the Steward is bound yy 
the Cuſtom to re- admit her to her Free-Bench. 


Here I am, 
Riding upon a Black Ram, 
Like a Where as I am; 


And, 
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And, for ny Crincum Crancum, 
Have laſt my Bincum Bancum ; 
And, for my Tails Game, 
Have done this worldly Shame ; 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me hav 


my Land again. 


THE like Cuſtom there is in the Manor of Torre in 
Devonſhire, and other Parts of the We. 

I T is not impoſſible but I may in a little time preſent 
you with a Regiſter of Berkſhire Ladies, and other Weſ- 
tern Dames, who rode publickly upon this Occaſion ; and 


My —2 x 8 


Widows. 
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No 61 5. Wedneſday, 


Dui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet : 
Non ille pro caris amicts 
Aut patria timidus perire. Hor. 


T muſt be owned that Fear is a very powerful Paſ- 
ſion, ſince it is elteemed one of the greateſt of Virtues 
to ſubdue it. It being implanted in us far our Preſer- 

vation, it is no wonder it ſticks cloſe to us, as long as we 


have -any thing we are willing to preſerve. But as Life, 


and all its Enjoyments, would be ſcarce worth the 
ing, if we were under a Dread of loſing them; 
it is the Buſineſs of Religion and Philoſophy to free us 
from all unneceſſary Anxieties, and direct our Fear to its 
proper Object. | 

IF we conſider the Painfulneſs of this Paſſion, and 
the violent Effects it produces, we ſhall ſee how dan- 
gerous it is to give A it upon flight Occaſions. 


5 Some 


hope the Town will be entertained with a Cavalcade of 
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Some have frightened themſelves into Madneſs, others 
have given up their Lives to theſe Apprehenſions. The 
Story of a Man who grew gray in the ſpace of one Night's 
Anxiety is very famous. 


O Nox, quam longa es, que facis una Senem. 


THESE — if they proceed from 2 
Conſciouſneſs of Quilt, are the ſad Warnings of Reaſon ; 
and may excite our Pity, but admit of no Remedy. 
When the Hand of the Almighty is viſibly lifted agaiuſt 
the Impious, the Heart of mortal Man cannot withitand 
him. We have this Paſſion ſublimely repreſented in the 
Puniſhment of the Egyprians, tormented with the Plague 
of Darkneſs, in the Apocryphal Book of Wiſdom aſcribed 
„ ch 
4 en unrighteous Men t to 

© the holy Nation; they being ſhut up 22 Hohe, 
the Pritoners of Darkneſs, and fetter d with the Bonds 
of a long Night, lay there exiled from the eternal Pro- 
videnee. For while they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſe 
< cret Sins, they were ſcattered under a dark Veil of For- 
6 Ineſs, being horribly aſtoniſhed and troubled with 
q ge Apparitions —For Wickedneſs, condemned 
© by her own Witneſs, is very timorous, and being op- 
© preſſed with: Conſcience, always forecaſteth grievous 
things. For Fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the 
© Succours which Reaſon For the whole 
« WorldYhined with clear Light, and none were hinder- 
* edin their Labour. Over them only was ſpread a heavy 
* Night, an Image of that Darkneſs which ſhould after- 
* wards receive them ; but yet were they unto themſelves 
6 — | _—_— the Darkneſs. EL 1 
O Fear, juſtly grounded, no Remedy can be 
propoſed ; but a Man (who hath no t Guilt hanging 
upon his Mind, who walks in the plain Path of Jullice 
and Integrity, and yet either by natural Complexion, or 
confirmed Prejudices, or neglect of ſerious Reflexion, 
ſaers himſelf to be moved by this abject and unmanly 
Paffion) would do well to confider. That there is nothing 
which ceſerves his Fear, but that beniſicent Being who 
18 
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is his Friend, his Protector, his Father. Were this one 
Thought ſtrongly fixed in the Mind, what Calamity 
would be dreadful ? What Load can Infamy lay upon 
us when we are fure of the Approbation of him who 
will repay the Diſgrace of a Moment with the Glory 
of Eternity? What Sharpneſs is there in Pain and Di- 
ſeaſes, when they only haften us on to the Pleaſures that 
will never fade? What Sting is in Death, when we are 
aſſured that it is only the Beginning of Life ? A Man 
who lives ſo, as not to fear to die, is inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, if he delivers himſelf up to any incidental 
Anxiety. | 

THE Intrepidity of a juſt good Man is fo nobly 
ſet * by Horace, that it cannot be too often re- 

ated. 


The Man reſolv'd and ſtrady to his Truſt, 
Inflexible to Ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude Rabble's Inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their fenſeleſs Clamours and tumultuous Cries ; 
The Tyrant's Fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the flern Brow, and the harſh Voice defies, 
And with ſuperior Greatneſs ſmiles. 


Not the h Whirkwind, that deforms 
Adria's black Gulf, and wvexes it with Storms, 
The fiubborn Virtue of his Soul can move ; 

Not the red Arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the Thunder from the Sky, 
And gives it Rage ta roar, and Strength to fly. 
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Should the ⁊ubole Frame of Nature round him break, 
In Ruin and Confuſion burl' d, | 
He, wncontern'd would hear the mighty Crack, 
And fland ſecure amidſt a falling World. 


THE Vanity of Fear may be yet farther illuſtrated, 
if we reflect, 

Firt, WHAT we fear may not come to paſs. No 
humane Scheme can be ſo accurately projected, but ſome 
litle Circumſtance intervening may ſpoil it, * 

ects 
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directs the Heart of Man at his Pleaſure, and underſtang; 


the Thoughts long before, may by ten thouſand Ac. 
dents, or an immediate C in the Inclinations of 
Men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtle Project, and turn it to 
the Benefit of his own Servants. 

IN the next Place we ſhould conſider, though the 
Evil we imagine would come to paſs, it may be much 
more ſupportable than it appeared to be. As there is no 
proſperous State of Life without its Calamities, fo there 
15 no Adverſity without its Benefits. Ask the Great and 
Powerful, if they do not feel the Pangs of Envy and Am- 
bition. Enquire of the Poor and Needy, if they have 
not taſted the Sweets of Quiet and Contentment. Even 
under the Pains of Body ; the Infidelity of Friends ; or 
the Miſconſtructions put upon our laudable Actions, our 
Minds (when for ſome time accuſtomed to theſe Preſſures) 
are ſenſible of ſecret Flowings of Comfort, the preſent 
Reward of a pious Refignation. The Evils of this Life 
2 like Rocks and Precipices, rugged and barren at 
a di but at our nearer approach, we find little fruit- 
ful Spots, and refreſhing Springs, mixed with the Harſh- 
neſs and Deformities of Nature. 

IN the laſt Place, we may comfort our ſelves with 
this Conſideration ; that, as the Thing feared may not 
reach us, ſo we may not reach what we fear: Our Lives 
may not extend to that dreadful Point which we have in 
View. He who knows all our Failings, and will not 
fuffer us to be tempted beyond our Strength, is often pleaſed 
In his tender Severity, to ſeparate the foul from its Body 
and Miſeries together. 


IF welook forward to him for Help, we ſhall never 


be in Danger of falling down thoſe Precipices which our 
Imagination 1s apt to create. Like thoſe who walk up- 
on a Line, if we keep our Eye fixed upon one Point, we 
may ſtep forward ſecurely ; whereas an imprudent or 
cowardly Glance on either Side will infallibly deſtroy us. 
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Friday, 
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Ic ERoO hath obſerved, that a Jeſt is never ut- 
tered with a better Grace, than when it is ac- 
companied with a ſerious Countenance. When a 
pleaſant Thought lays in the Features, before it diſco- 
vers it ſelf in. Words, it raiſes too great an Expectation; 
and loſes the Advantage of giving —_—_— Wit and 
Humour are no leſs poorly recommended by a Levity 
of Phraſe, and that kind of Language which may be 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Cant. Ridicule is never 
more ſtrong, than when it is concealed in Gravity. True 
Humour hes in the Thought, and ariſes from the Repre 
ſentation of Images in odd Circumſtances, and uncom- 
mon Lights. A pleaſant Thought ſtrikes us by the Force 
of its natural Beauty ; and the Mirth of it. is generally ra- 
ther palled, than heighten'd by that ridiculous Phra- 
ſeology, which is ſo much in Faſhion among the Preten- 
ders to Humour and Pleaſantry. This Tribe of Men are 
like our Mountebanks ; they make a Man a Wit, by put- 
ting him in a fantaſtick Habit. 
OUR little Burleſque Authors, who are the De- 
ght of ordinary Readers, generally abound in theſe 
pert Phraſes, which have in them more Vivacity than 
Wit. 
I lately ſaw an Inſtance of this kind of Writing, which 
ve me ſo lively an Idea of it, that I could not forbear 
Gd a Copy of the Letter from the Gentleman who 
ſhew'd it to me. It is written by a Country Wit, upon 
the Occaſion of the Rejoicings on the Day of the King's 
nation. | 


Dear 
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Paſt tauo a Chck and e 
Dear Jack, a frofty Morning c 


1 juſt leſt the Right 2 and his Myrmi. 

dons about a Sneaker oy agi 2 The whole 

. was pretty w iſgui ore I gave em 

the lis. Our riend the Alderman was half Seas over 

© before the Bonfire was out. We had with us the At 

© torney, and two or three other bright Fellows, The 
Poctor plays leaſt in ſight. 

* AT Nine a Clock in the Evening we ſet Fire to 
© the Whore of Babylon. The Devil ated his Part to 
8 2 — 7 Giga gp Synth 2 by it. We 
equippꝰd ou with a Teſter a- piece. Ho- 
„Ba ola — of England was very drunk, and ſhow- f 
ed his Loyalty to the Tune of a hundred Rockets. 
The Mob drank the King's Health on their Marrow- 
© bones,. in Mother Day's ble. They whipped us 
© half a dozen Hogſheads. Poor Tom Tyler had like to 
have been demoliſhed with the End of a Sky-Rocket, 
that fell upon the Bridge of his Noſe as he was drink- 
ing the King's Health, and ſpoiled his Tip. The Mob 
were very loyal till about Midnight, when they grew 
a little mutinous for more Liquor. They had like to 
have dumfounded the Juſtice ; but his Clerk came in 
t his Aſſiſtance, and ook them all down in Black and 
© White. 

* WHEN TI had been huzza'd out of my Seven Senſes, 
© I made a Vilit to the Women, who were guzzling very 
*-comfortably. Mrs. Mayoreſs clipped the King's Eng- 
* iſh. Clack was the Word. 

* I forgot to tell thee, that every one of the Poſſe had 
his Hat cocked with a Diſtich : The Senators ſent us 
don a Cargo of Ribbon and Metre for the Occaſion. 

* SIR Richard, to ſhew his Zeal for the Proteſlant 
* Religion, is at the Expence of a Tar-Barrel and a Ball. 
© I peeped into the Knight's great Hall, and ſaw a very 
pretty Bevy of Spinſters. My dear Relict was among 
* them, and ambled in a Country-Dance as notably as 

* the beſt of 'em. 
MA 


c 
46 
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MA all his Majeſty's liege Subjects love him as 
_ his good People 4 5 his ancient Borough. 


No 617. Monday, November 8. 


Torva Mimalloneis impltrunt cornua bombis, 

Et raptum witulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 

Baſſaris, & hncem Manas flexura'corymbis, 

Evion ingeminat : reparabilis adſonat Echo. Perſius. 


HERE are two Extremes in the Style of Hu- 
mour, one of which conſiſts in the Uſe of that 

little pert Phraſeology which I took notice of in 

my laſt Paper; the other in the Affectation of ſtrained and 
mpous Expreſſions, fetched from the learned Languages. 
he firſt ſavours too much of the Town; the other of the 


AS nothing illuſtrates better than Example, I ſhall 
here preſent my Reader with a Letter of P ick Hu- 
mour, which was written by a young Gentleman of the 
Univerſity to his Friend ; on the ſame Occaſion, and from 
TO Place, as the lively Epiſtle publiſhed in my laſt 
pectator. 


Dear Chum, 
*T T is now the third Watch of the Night, the great- 
1 eſt Part of which I have ſpent round a capa; 
* cious Bowl of China, filled with the choiceſt Products 
* of both the Jxdies. I was placed at a quadrangular 
Table, diametrically oppoſite to the Mace-bearer. 
The Viſage of that venerable Herald was, according 
to Cuſtom, moſt glorioufly illuminated on this joyful 
* Occaſion, The Mayor and Aldermen, thoſe Pillars of 
* our Conſtitution, began to totter; and if any one at 
* the Board could have fo far articulated, as to have 
* Cemanded intelligibly a Reinforcement of Liquor, the 


whole 


C 
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© whole Aſſembly had. been by this time extended unde 
* the Table. | 
THE Celebration of this Night's Solemnity wy 
© opened by the — oy of Drummers, who, 
© with their Parchment er, gave a Signal for the 
Appearance of the Mob under their ſeveral Claſp, 
. © and Denominations. They were quickly joined þy 
© the melodious Clank of Marrow-bone and Cleavet, 
while a Chorus of Bells filled up the Conſort. 4 
© Pyramid of Stack-Faggots cheared the Hearts d 
© the Populace with the Promiſe of a Blaze: The Gun, 
© had no ſooner uttered the Prologue, but the Heaven, 
were brightned with artificial Meteors, and Star, 
© of our own making; and all the High-freet lighted 
© up from one End to another, with a Galaxy of 
8 les. We collected a Largeſs for the Multitude, 
* who tippled Eleemoſynary till they grew exceeding 
* Vociferous- There was a. Paſte-board Pontiff, with 
* a little fwarthy Dzmon at his Elbow, who, by his 
* diabolical Whiſpers and Inſinuations tempted his 
* Holineſs into the Fire, and then left him to ſhik 
for himſelf. The Mobile were very farcaſtick with 
© their Clubs, and gave the old Gentleman ſeveral 
* Thumps upon his triple Head-piece. Tom Tyler's 
© Phiz is ſomething damaged by the Fall of a Rocket, 
which hath almoſt ſpoiled the Gnomon of his Coun- 
* tenance. The Mirth of the Commons ſo very 
* outrageous, that it found Work for our Friend of the 
* Quorum, who, by the help of his Amanuenſis, took 
* down all their Names and their Crimes, with a Deſign 
to produce his Manuſcript at the next Quarter-Seflions, 
Ec. Se. &c. 


J fhall ſubjoin to the foregoing Piece of a Letter, 
the —_— of Verſes tranſlated from an Ita. 
lian Poet, who was the Cleveland of his Age, and had 


— of Admirers. The Subject is an 3 
happened under the Reign of Pope Leo, when 4 
Firework, that had been — red ao the Caſtle of 
St. Angels, begun to play before its time, being kind- 
led by a Flaſh of Lightning. The Author hath writ 
” ten 
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ten his Poem in the ſame kind of Style, as that I have 
already exemplifted in Proſe. Every Line in it is a 
Riddle, and the Reader muſt be forced to confider it 
twice or thrice, before he will know that the Cynic#'s 
Tenement is a Tub, and Bacchus his Caſt-coat a Hog 
bead, &c. 


'Tavas Night, and Heav'n, a Cyclops, all the Day, 
An Argus now did countleſs Eyes diſplay 5 

In ev'ry Window Rome her Joy declares, 

All bright, and fludded with terreſtrial Stars. 

A blazing Chain of Lights ber Roofi entwines, 
And round her Neck | mingled Luſtre ſpines, 


The Cynick's rowling Tenement conſpires, 


With us his Caſt- coat, to feed the Fires. 


The Pile, fill big with undiſcover d Shows, 
The Tuſcan Pile Za laſt its Freight diſchſe, 
Where the proud Tops of Rome's new Etna ri/e,. 
Whence Giants ſally, and invade the Skies. 


Whilft now the Multitude expect the Time, 
And their tir'd Eyes the hfty Mountain climb, 
A thouſand Iron Mouths their Voices try, 
And thunder out a dreadful Harmony; 
In treble Notes the ſmall Artilſ ry plays, 
The 1 Cannon bellws in the Baſs, 
The lab ring Pile now heaves, and having giv'n 


Proofs of its Travail, fighs in Flames to Heaw'n. 


The Chuds inveloep'd Heav'n from Humane Sight, 
Quench'd every Star, and put out ev'ry Light; 
Now real Thunder grumbles in the Skies, 

And in disdainful Murmurs Rome defies ; 

Nor doth its anſwer d Challenge Rome decline; 
But whilft bath Parties in Full Conſort join, 
While Heaven and Earth in Rival Peals reſound, 
The doubtful Cracks the Hearer's Senſe confound ; 
Whether the Claps of Thunderbolts they hear, 

Or elſe the Burſt of Cannon wounds their Ear ; 
Whether Chuds raged by ftruggling Metals rent, 
Or Rruggling Clouds in Roman Metal; pent. 


But 


* 
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But O, my Muſe, the wvhole Adventure tell, 
As ev'ry Accident in order fell. 


Tall Greves of Trees the Hadrian Tow'r ſurround, 
Fidbitious Trees with Paper Garlamas crown'd. 
Theſe know no Spring, but achen their Bodies ſprout 
In Fire, and ſhoot their gilded 3lofſoms out; 

When blazing Leaves appenr above their Head, 
And into branching Flames their Bodies ſpread, 
Whilft real Thimder == the Firmament, 

And Heaw'n's whole Roof in one waſt Cleft is rent, 
The three-fork'd Tongue amidft the Kupture lolli, 
Then drops, and on the Airy Turret Ils. 

The Trees mow kindle, and the Garla burns, 
And thouſand Thunderbolts for one returns: 
Brigades of burning Archers upward fir, 

Bright Spears and foining Sprar-men mount on high, 
Flaſh in the Claas, — tter in the Shy. 

48 Shield of Spheres doth Heaw'n defend, 
And again the blunted Weapons fend ; 
Unwillingly they fall, and dropping down, 

Pour out their Souls, their Sulph'rous Souls, and grone. 


While Heaw'n, that ſat Spefator fill, till now, 
It ſelf turn'd. A#or, __ to Phaſure you. 

And fo tis fit, wwhen Leo's Fires appear, 

That Hen ven it ſelf ſhould turn an Engineer ; 
That Heaw'n it felf ſhould all its Wonders ſhow, 
And Orbs above conſent with Orbs below. 


With Foy, great Sir, ve wiew d this Show, 


V. edneſd, ay, 


Ne 


— 
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ut 


Negue enim concludere —— 
Dixeris efje ſatis : negue ſiguis ſcribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes bunc efſe Pottam. Hor. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
OU having, in your two laſt Spe&ators, given 
V the Town a couple of Remarkable Letters in 
a very different Styles: I take this * 
' to offer to you ſome Remarks upon the — — 
' way of writing in Verſe. This is a Species oetry 
by it ſelf; has not ſo much as been hinted at in 
* any of the Arts of Poetry, that have ever fallen in- 
'to my Hands: Neither has it in any Age, or any Na- 
tion, been fo much cultivated, as the other 


„HE that is ambitious of ſucceeding in the Owidian 
uld firſt examine his Heart well, and feel 


whether his Paſſions (efpecially thaſe of the gentler 
I « Kind) 
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Kind) play eafy, ſince it is not his Wit, but the L 
© licacy and Tenderneß of his Sentiments, that wil 


Qualifications requiſite for writing Epilt 
* after the Model given us by Horace, are of a qui 
different Nature. He that would excel in this kind 


* muſt have a good Fund of ſtrong Maſculine Sen{f 


* To this there muſt be joined a thorough Knowledge 
of Mankind, together with an Inſight into the Bu 
© neſs, and the prevailing Humours of the Age. Our 
Author muſt have his Mind well ſeaſoned with the 
* fineſt Precepts of Morality, and be filled with nic: 
© Reflexions upon the bright and the dark fides of hy 
< mane Life: He muſt be a Maſter of refined Raillery 
and underſtand the Delicacies, as well as the Abſur 
* dities of Converſation. He muſt have a lively Tun 
of Wit, with an wah 7 1 —_— Ex 
« preftion ; Every thing he ſays, m in a free anc 
8 cliengaged manner. He muſt be guilty of nothing 
that ys the Air of a Recluſe, but appear a Man 
* of the World throughout. His Hluftrations, his 
* Compariſons, and the greateſt part of his Images muf 
8 * — from 8 Life. Bayer — 1 and 
Criticiſm, as well as Panegyrick, judiciouſly throm 
in (and as it were by the by) give a wonderful Life 
* and Ornament to Compoſitions of this kind. But 
© let our Poet, while he writes Epiſtles, thou gh never 
* ſo familiar, till remember that he writes in Verſe, 
* and muſt for that reaſon have a more than ordinary 
care not to fall into Proſe, and a vulgar Diction, 
5 2 where the Nature and Humour of the 
Thing does neceſſarily require it. In this Point H- 
race been thought by ſome Criticks to be ſome- 
© times careleſs, as well as too negligent of his Ver- 
* ſification; of which he ſeems to have beer ſenſible 
* himſelf. | 

* ALL I have to add is, that both theſe Manners of 
Writing may be made as entertaining, in their Way, 
© as any other Species of Poetry, if undertaken by Fe 
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ſons duly qualify'd; and the latter fort may be ma- 
naged ſo as to become in a peculiar manner Inſtruc- 
tve. J am, Cc. 
[ ſhall add an Obſervation or two to the Remarks of 
y ingenious Correſpondent, and, in the firſt place, 
ute notice, that Subjects of the moſt ſublime 1 
often treated in the Epiſtolary way with Advantage, 
; in the famous Epiſtle of Horace to Auguſtus. The 
in vet furpriſes us with his Pomp, and ſeems rather be- 
ed into his Subject, than to have aimed at it by de- 
jen: He appears like the Viſit of a King Incognito, 
uh a mixture of Familiarity, and Grandeur. In Works 
o this kind, when the Dignity of the Subject hurries 
he Poet into Deſcriptions and Sentiments, ſeemingly 
upremeditated, by a fort of Inſpiration ; it is uſual for 
lim to recolle& himſelf, and fall back gracefully into 
the natural Style of a Letter. 

I might, here mention an Epiſtolary Poem, juſt pub- 
thed by Mr. Eu/den on the King's Acceſſion to the 
Throne: Wherein, amongſt many other noble and beau- 
tful Strokes of Poetry, his Reader may ſee this Rule 
ry happily obſerved. 
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N 619. Friday, November 12. 


er — Aura 


e, Exerce imperia, & ramos compeſce fluentes. Virg. 


, Have oſten thought, that if the ſeveral Letters, 
ie which are written to me under the Character of 
7 SPECTATOR, and Which I have not made uſe of, 
e- WF Vere publiſhed in a Volume, they would not be an un- 
r- WF Eitertaining Collection. The Variety of the Subjects, 
Bf yles, Sentiments, and Informations, which are tranſ- 

mitted to me, would lead a very curious, or very idle 
Nader, inſenſibly along, through a great many Pages. 
Wl | know ſome Authors, who would pick up a Secret 
; 43 Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory out M fuck Materials, and make a Bookſeller an 
Alderman by the Copy. I ſhall therefore carefully pre. 
ſerve the Original Papers in a Room ſet apart for that 
; to the end that they may be of Service wo 
Poſterity; but ſhall at preſent content my ſelf, with 


0 the Receipt of ſeveral Letters, lately come to 
my Hands the: Authors whereof are impatient for an 
Anſwer. 


CHARISS A, whoſe Letter is dated from Cors. 
hill, deſires to be, eaſed in ſome Scruples relating to the 
Skilkof Aitrologets. Referred to the Dumb Man fur an 


Anſwer. 

F. C. who propoſes a Love-Caſe, as he calls it, to 
the Love-Caſuiſt, is hereby defir'd to ſpeak. of it to the 
Miniſter of the Panſh; it being a Cafe of Conſcience. 

T HE poor young Lady, whoſe Letter is dated Odo. 
ber 26, who complains of a harſh Guardian, and an un- 
kind Brother, can only have my good Wiſhes, unleſs 
ſhe pleaſes to be more 

HE Petition of a certain Gentleman, whoſe Name 
I have forgot, famous for renewing the Curls of de- 
cayed Periwigs, is referred to the Cenſor of ſmall 
Mare,. | 

THE Remonſtrance of T. C. againſt the Profanation 
of the Sabbath by Barbers, Shoe-cleaners, &c. had bet- 
ter be offer'd to the Society of Reformers. 

A learned and laborious Treatiſe upon the Art of 
Fencing, returned to the Author. | 

TO the Gentleman of Oxford, who deſires me to in- 
ſert a Copy of Latin Verſes, which were denied a Place 
in the Univerſity Book. Anſwer, Nonumque prematur 
7 annum. 

TO my learned Correſpondent who writes againſt 
Maſter's Gowns, and Poke-Sleeves, with a Word in 
Defenee of large Scarves. Anſwer. I reſolve not 15 
raiſe Animoſities amongſt the Clergy. | 
| To the Lady, — 3 Rage againſt one 
of her own Sex, upon the Account of Party Warmth. 
Anſwer. Is not the Lady ſhe writes againſt reckoned 
Handſome ? 
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[ deſire Tem Truelbve, (who ſends me a gonnet upon 
ki Miſtreſs, with a deſire to print it immediately) to 
anſider, that it is long ſince f was in Loye. 

[ ſhall anſwer a very profound. Letter from my old 
friend the Upholſterer, who is itill inquiſitive whether 
te King of Sweden be living or dead, by whiſpering 
lim in the Ear, That I Believe he is alive. 

LET Mr. Dapperxvit conſider, What is that long Sto- 
nof the Cuckoldom to me? 

AT the earneſt Deſire of Monimia's Lover, who de- 
des himſelf very penitent, he is recorded in my Paper 
y the Name of The Faithful CaſtalioFS 

THE Petition of Charles Cockfure, which the Peti- 
ter ſtyles very reaſonable Reæyected. 

THE Memorial of Philander, which he deſires may 
ke diſpatched out of Hand, Poſtponed. 

deſire S. R. not to repeat the Expreſſion ander the 
{n ſo often in his next Letter. 

THE Letter of P. S. who deſires either to have it 
rated entire, or committed to the Flames. Mot to be 
rinted entire. 


— 


Nc 620. 


V 620, Monday, November 15. 


Hic Vir, hic eft, tibi quem promitti ſepits audis. Virg. 


AVING lately preſented my Reader with a 
Copy of Verſes full of the falſe Sublime, I ſhall 
here communicate to him an excellent Speci- 
nen of the True: Though it hath not been yet pub- 
liked, the judicious Reader will readily diſcern it to be 
de Work of a Maſter : And if he hath read that noble 
Form on The Proſbe&# of Peace, he will not be at a Loſs 
gueſs at the Author. 
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Heart, 
Intent on Verſe, diſdain d the Rules of Art; 
For him the Songfters, in unmeaſur d Odes, 
Debas'd Alcides, and dethron'd the Gods, 
In Golden Chains the Kings of India /ed, 
Or rent the Turbant from the Sultan's Head. 
One, in oll Fables, and the Pagan Strain, 
With Nymphs and Tritons, awafts him o'er the Main; 
Another draws fierce Lucifer in Arms, 
And fills th' Infernal Region with Alarms; 
A Third awakes ſome Druid, to foretel 
Each future Triumph from his dreary Cell. 
E _—_ Fancies ! that in vain decerwe, 
While the Mind nauſeats what ſhe can't believe. 
My Muſe th expected Hero ſhall purſue 
From Clime to Clime, and keep him ftill in View : 
Her ſhining March deſcribe in faithful Lays, 
Content to paint him, nor preſume to praiſe ; 
Their Charms, if Charms they have, the Truth ſupplits 
And from the Theme wnlabour d Beauties riſe. 


By longing. Nations for the Throne defign'd, 
And calFd to guard the Rights of Human-kind; 
With ſecret Grief his God-like Soul repines, 
And Britain's Crown with joyleſs Luſtre ſhines, 


While Prayers and Tears his deſtin d Progreſs ftay, 


And Crowds of Mourners choke their Sovereign's Way. 
Net fo he march'd, when Hoſtile Squadrons flood 

In Scenes of Death, and fir'd his generous Bod; 
When his hot Courſer paw'd the Hungarian Plain, 
And adverſe Legions flood the Shock in vain. 

His Frontiers paſt, the Belgian Bounds he wiews, 
And croſs the level Fields his March purſues. 


Here pleas'd the Land of Freedom to ſurvey, 


He greatly ſcorns the Thirſt of boundleſs Sway. 
O'er the thin Soil, with filent Foy he ſpies 
Tranſplanted Woods, and wed Verdure riſes 
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Where Meadow won with Toil and Blood, 
From Tuba Tyrants, and the raging Flood, 

With Fruits and Flowers the careful Hind ſupplies, 
And clothes the Marſhes in a rich Diſguiſe. 

Such Wealth for frugal Hands doth Heaven decree, 
And fuch thy Gifts, celeſtial Liberty ! 


Through ſtately Towns, and many a fertile Plain, 
The Pomp advances to the neighbouring Main. 
Whole Nations croud around with joyful Cries, 
And view the Hero with inſatiate Eyes. 


In Haga's Towers he awaits, till Eaſtern Gales 
Propitious = to favell the Britiſh Sails. 
Hither the Fame of England's Monarch brings 
The Vows and Friendſbips of the neighÞring Kings; 
Mature in Wiſdom, his extenſ ve Mind 
Takes in the blended Int reſts of Mankind, 
The World's great Patriot. Calm 2 anxious Breaff, 
Secure in him, O Europe, take thy Reſt ; 
Henceforth thy Kingdoms ſhall remain confin'd 
By Rocks or Streams, the Mounds which Heawvn defign'd 
The Alps their new-made Monarch ſhalFreftrain, 
Nor ſhall thy Hills, Pirene, riſe in vain. 


But ſee ! to Britain's 1/le the Squadrons fland, 
And leave the ſinking Towers, and leſſening Land. 
The Royal Bark bounds oer the floating Plain, 
Breaks thro" the Billows, and divides the Main. 
Oer the vaſt Deep, Great Monarch, dart thine Eyes, 
A ewatry Proſpect bounded by the Skies : 
Ten thouſand Veſſels, from ten thouſand Shores, 
Bring Gums and Gold, and either India's Stores: 
Behald the Tributes haſtening to thy Throne, 
And ſee the wide Horiſen all thy own. 


Still is it thine 3 tho) now the chearful Crew 
Hail Albion's Cliſts, juft whitening to the View, 
Before the Wind with fwelling Sails they ride, 
Till Thames receives them in his opening Tide. 
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The Monarch hears the thundering Peals around, 
From trembling Woods and echoing Hills rebound, 
Nor mts yet, amid the deafening Train, 

The Rearings of the hoarſe-reſounding Main. 


As in the Flood he Jails, from either Side 
He wiews bis Kingdom in its rural Pride; 
A various Scene the wide-ſpread Landskip yields, 
O'er rich Incloſures and luxuriant Fields : 
A hbwing Herd each fertile Paſture fills, 
And diſtant Flicks ſtray o'er a thouſand Hills. 
Fair Greenwich hid in Woods with new Delight, 
(Shade above Shade) now riſes to the Sight : 
His Woods ordain'd to viſit every Shore, 
And guard the Iſland which they grac'd before. 


The Sun now rowling down the Weftern Way, 
A Blaze of Fires renews the fading Day; 
Unnumber'd Barks the Regal Barge infold, 
Brightening the Tauiligbt with its beamy Gold; 
Lefe thick the finny & heals, a countleſs Fry, 
Before the Whale or kingly Dolphin fly. 

In one vaſt Shout he ſeeks the crouded Strand, 
And in a peal of Thunder gains the Land. 


Welcome, great Stranger, to our longing Eyes, 
Ob! Ki He. adopted Albion cries. 
For thee the Eaſt breath'd out a proſÞ'rous Breeze, 


Bright were the Suns, and gently ſcwell d the Seas. 


Thy Preſence did each doubtful Heart compoſe, 
And Factions wonder d that they once were Foes; 
That joyful Day they loft each Hoſtile Name, 

The ſame their Aſpef, and their Voice the ſame. 


So tao fair Tayins, whoſe Features were deſign'd 


At one ſoft Moment in the Mother's Mind, 
Show each the other with reflected Grace, 

And the ſame Beauties bloom in either Face; 
The puzzled Strangers which is which enquire; 


Deluſion grateful to the ſmilirg Sire. 
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From that fair * Hill, where hoary Sages boaſt 
To name the Stars, and count the heavenly Hoſt, 
By the next Dawn doth great Auguſta riſe, 
Proud Town ! the nobleſt Scene beneath the Skies. 
Oer Thames her thouſand Spires their Luſtre ſhed, 
And a vaſt Nawy hides his ample Bed, 

A floating Foreſt. From the diſtant Strand 
A Line of golden Carrs ftrikes oer the Land: 
Britannia's Peers in Pomp and rich Array, 
Before their King, triumphant, lead the Way. 
Far as the Eye can reach, the gaudy Train, 

A bright Proceſſion, ſhines along the Plain. 


So haply through the Heaw'n's wide pathleſs Ways 
A Comet draws a long extended Blaze ; : 
From Eaſt to Weſt burns theongh ti ethereal Frame, 
And half Heawv'n's Convex glitters with the Flame. 


Now to the Regal Towers ſecurely brought, 
He plains Britannia's Glories in his Thought, 
Reſumes the delegated Poab r he gave, 
Rewards the Faithful, and reſtores the Brave. * 
Whom ſhall the Muſe from out the ſhining Throng 
Select, to heighten and adorn her Song? 
Thee, Halifax. To thy capacious Mind, 
O Man approv'd, is Britain's Wealth confign'd. 
Her Coin (while Naſſau fought ) debas'd and rude, 
By Thee in Beauty and in Truth reneat' d, 
An Arduous Work ] again thy Charge we ſee, 
And thy ewn Care once more returns to Thee. 
O form'd in every Scene to awe and pleaſe, 
Mix Wit with Pomp, and Dignity with Eaſt : 
Tho' cad to ſhine aloft, thou wilt not ſcorn 
To ſmile on Arts thy ſelf did once adorn : 
For this thy Name ſucceeding Time ſhall praije, 
And envy leſs thy Garter, than thy Bays: 


* Mr. Flamſtead's Hou/e. 
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The Muſe, if fir'd with thy enlivening Beams, 
Perhaps all aim at more exalted Themes, 
Record our 1 in a nobler Strain, 
And the opening Wonders of his Reign ; 
B 17 N AR O1 * A's heavenly Hematite trace, 
Her valiant CoNs ORT, and his blooming Race. 
A Train of Kings their fruitful Love ſupplies, 
A glorious Scene to Albion's rawviſh'd Eyes; 
Who fees by Bxunswaick's Hand her Sceptre frray'd, 
And through his Line from Age to Age convey d. 


8 
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feſtguam ſe lumine puro 
Implevit, flella/que wvagas miratur & Afra 

Fixa Polis, vidit quanta ſub noe jaceret 

Neftra dies, rifitque ſui ludibria Lucan. 


HE following Letter having in it ſome Obſerv> 
tions out of the common Road, I ſhali make it 
the Entertaiament of this Day. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


g 5 HE common Topicks againſt the Pride of Man, 
fl which are laboured by florid and declamatory 
Writers, are taken from the Baſeneſs of his Original, 
the Imperfections of his Nature, or the ſhort Nuration 
of thoſe Goods in which he makes his Boaſt. Though 
* it be true that we can have nothing in us that ought 
* to' raiſe our Vanity, yet a Conſciouſneſs of our own 
« Merit may be ſometimes laudable. The Folly there- 
ore lies here: We are apt to pride our ſelves in worth- 
* leſs or perhaps ſhameful Things; and, on the other 
hand, count that diſgraceful yhich is our trueſt Glory. 


*<HENCE 
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* HENCE it is, that the Lovers of Praie take 
wrong Meaſures to attain it. Would a vain Man con- 
* ſult his own Heart, he would find, that if others knew 
his Weakneſſes as well as he himſelf doth, he could not 
* have the Impudence to expect the publick Efteem. 
Pride therefore flows from want of Reflexion, and Ig- 
* norance of our ſelves. Knowledge and Humility come 
* upon us together, 

* THE proper way to make an Eſtimate of our ſelves, 
is to be ieriouſly what it is we value or deſpiſe in 
others. A Man who boaſts of the Goods of Fortune, a 
gay Dreſs or a new Title; is generally the Mark of Ri- 
dicule. We ought therefore not to adnure in 64; ſelves, 
* what we are ſo ready to laugh at in other Men. 

* MUCH leſs can we with Reaſon pride our ſelves 
in thoſe things, which at ſome time of our Life we 
* ſhall certainly deſpiſe. And yet, if we will give our 
« ſelves the Trouble of looking backward and forward 
© on the ſeveral Changes which we have already under- 
* gone and hereafter muſt try, we ſhall find that the 
greater Degrees of our Knowledge and Wiſdozn ſerve 
* only to ſhew us our own Impertections. | 

© AS werile from Childhood to Youth, we look with 
* Contempt on the Toys and Trifles which our Hearts 
have hitherto been ſet upon. When we advance to 
Manhood, we are held wile in proportion to our Shame 
and Regret for the Raſhneſs and EHravagance of Youth. 
Old Age fills us with mortifying P.cftexions upon a Life 
* miſpent in the Purſuit of anxious Wealth or :ncertain 
Honour. Agreeable to this Gradation of Thought in 
* this Life, it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that in a fu- 
ture State, the Wiſdom, the Experience, and tte Ma- 
* xims of old Age, will be looked upon by a ſepars,,. 
* Spirit in much the ſame Light, as an ancient Man now 
* ſees the little Follies and Toyings of Infants. The 
* Pomps, the Honours, the Policies, and Arts of mortal 
Men, will be thought as trifling as Hobby-Horſes, Mock- 
* Battles, or any other Sports that now employ all the 
* Cunning, and Strength, and Ambition of rational Be. 
* ings from four Years old to nine or ten, | 
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IF the Notion of a — Riſe in Beings, from 
the meaneſt to the moſt High, be not a vain Imagina- 
tion, it is not improbable that an Angel looks down 
upon a Man, as a Man doth upon a Creature which ap- 
«* proaches the neareſt to the rational Nature. By the 
* ſame Rule (if I may indulge my Fancy in this Parti- 
* cular) a ſuperior Brute looks with a kind of Pride on 
* one of an inferior Species. If they could reflect, we 
might imagin# from the Geſtures of ſome of them, 
* that they think themſelves the Sovereigns of the World, 
* and that all Things were made for them. Such a 
„Thought would not be more abſurd in Brute Creatures, 
* than one which Men are apt to entertain, namely, That 
all the Stars in the Firmament were created only to 
© pleaſe their Eyes and amuſe their Imaginations. Mr. 
* Dryden, in his Fable of the Cock and the Fox, makes 
| a Gpctd for his Hero the Cock, which 1s a pretty In- 
* ſtance for this Purpoſe. 


Then turning, ſaid to Partlet, See, my Dear, 
How laviſh Nature hath adorn'd the Year ; 
How the pale Primroſe and the Violet fpring, 
And Birds eſay their Throats, diſusd to fing : 
All theſe are ours, and I with Pleaſure fee 
Man ftrutting on two Legs, and aping me. 


* WHAT I would obſerve from the Whole is this, 
That we ought to value our ſelves upon thoſe Things 
only which ſuperior Beings think valuable, ſince that 


is the only way for us not to ſink in our own Eſteem 
* hereafter, 


No 622. Friday, November 19. 


Fallentis Semita Vite.. Hor. - 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


IN a former Speculation you have obſerved, that true · 
« | Greatneſs doth not conſiſt in that Pomp and Noiſe- 
« © © Wherein the generality of Mankind are apt to place 
© it. You have there taken notice, that Virtue in ob- 
ſcurity often appears more illuſtrious in the Eye of ſu- 
8 — Beings, than all that paſſes for Grandeur and 
* Magnificence among Men. 

WHEN we look back upon the Hiſtory of thoſe. 
"who have born the Parts of Kings, Stateſmen, or Cons. 
* manders, they appear to us ſtripped of thoſe out- ſide 
* Ornaments that Gaaaled their Contemporaries; and we 
* regard their Perſons as great or little, in Proportion to- 
the Eminence of their Virtues or Vices. The wiſe 
* Sayings, generous Sentiments, or diſintereſted Conduct- 
of a hiloſopher under mean Circumſtances of Life, ſet 
* him higher in our Eſteem than the mighty Potentates 
* of the Earth, when we view them both through the 
long Proſpect of many Ages. Were the Memoirs of 
an obſcure Man, who lived up to the Dignity of his 
Nature, and according to the Rules of Virtue, to be 
laid before us, we ſhould find nothing in ſuch a Cha- 
* raſter which might not ſet him on a Level with Men of 

_ * the higheſt Stations. The following Extract out of the 
; * Papers of an honeſt Country-Gentleman will 
* {et this Matter in a clear Light.: Your Reader will per- 
* haps conceive a greater Idea of him from theſe Acti- 
* ons done in Secret, and without a Witneſs, than of 
* thoſe which have drawn upon them the Admiration of: 
* Multitudes.. . | 
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MEMOIRS. 


IN my 22d Year I found a violent Affection for 
« my Couſin Charles's Wite _ me, wherein 
J was in danger of ſucceeding, if I not upon that 
% Account begun my Travels into foreign Countries. 

« A little after my Return into Exg/and, at a private 
« Meeting with my Uncle Francis, I refuſed the Offer of 
his Eſtate, and prevailed upon him not to diſinherit his 

% Son Ned. 
Men. NEVER to tell this to Ned, leſt he ſhould 

* think hardly of his deceaſed Father; though he con- 
* tinuesto ſſ ill of me for this very Reaſon. 

„ PREVENTED a ſcandalous Law-ſuit betwixt 
my Nephew Harry and his Mother, by allowing her 
*-underhand, out of my own Pocket, ſo much Mo 
e yearly as the Diſpute was about. 

«* PROCURED a Benefice for a young Divine, 
« who is Siſter's Son to the Man who was my Tu- 
tor, and hath been dead 'T'wenty Years. 

. © GAVE Ten Pounds to poor Mrs. ——, my Friend 
: 0 5 Widow. 

« Mem. To retrench one Diſh at my Table, till 1 
have fetched it up again. 

. T O repair my Houſe and finiſh my Gardens 
- © in order toemploy People after Harveſt-time. 

© ORDERED 2 to let out Goodman 5 ——53 
„ Sheep that were pounded, by Night: but not to let 
his Fellow-Servants know it. 

* PREVAILED upon NM. T. Eſq; not to take the 
« Law of the Farmer's Son for ſhooting a Partridge, and 
to give him his Gun again. 

* PAID the un pp" for curing an old Woman 
5 that confeſſed her ſelf a Witch. 

© GAVE away my favourite Dog for biting a Beggar. 

* MADE the Miniſter of the Pariſh and a hig ju- 
« ſtice of one Mind, by putting them to explain their 
«© Notions to one another. 

« Mem. T O turn off Petey for ſhooting a Doe while 

* ſhe was eating Acorns out of his Hand. 


« WHEN 


TY) 2 


- 
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| « WHEN my Neighbour Jahn, who hath oſten 
«* injured me, comes to make his Requeſt to-morrow: :- 
« Mem. I have —_— him. 4 
« LAID up my iot, and fold my Horſes, to 
« relieve the Poor in a Scarcity of Corn. 
„IN the ſame Year remitted to my Tenants a Fifth 
« Part of their Rents. 
« AS I was airing to-day, I fell into a Thought that 
«* warmed my Heart, and ſhall, I hope, be the better 
« for it as long as I hve. 
« Mem. TO charge my Son in private to erect no 
« Monument for me ; but not to put this in my laſt Will. 


Ne 623. Monday, November 22. 


_— — 


Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiſcat, 

V ws! wal omnipotens adigat me fulnine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi noftemque profundam, 

Ante, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura reſolvam. 
Ille meos, pri mos qui me ſibi junxit, amores 


Abſulit : ille habeat ſecum, ſervetque ſepulchro. Virg. 


AM obliged to my Friend, the Love- Caſuiſi, for 

the following curious Piece of Antiquity, which 

1 I ſhall communicate to the Publick in his own- 
ords. 


Mr. SPECTATOR): 
x * O U may remember, that J lately tranſmitted to 
- you an Account of an ancient Cuſtom, in the 
* Manors of Eaſt and Weſt-Enborne, ix the County Fl | 
© Berks, and elſewhere. If a Cuſtomary Tenant die, the 
* Widow ſhall have whgt the Lanv calls her Free- bench 
* in all his Copy-hold Lands, dum ſola & caſta fuerit, that 
i, while ſhe lives fingle and chaſte, but if ſbe commits 
Incontinenq, ſhe forfeits her Eflate : Tet- if ſhe will. . 
L 5 * comes, 


% 
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© come into the Court riding backward upon a Black 
© Ram, with bis Tail in her Hand, and ſay the Word; 
© following, the Steward is bound by the Cuſtom to re- 
© admit her to her Free-Bench. 


Here I am, 

Riding upon a Black Ram, 

Like a Whore as I am; 

And, for my Crincum Crancum, 

Have loft my Bincum Bancum ; 

And, for my Tails Game, 

Have done this worldly Shame, 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my 
Land again. | 


© AFTER having informed you that my Lord Coke 
« obſerves, that this is the moſt frail and flippery Te- 
< nure of any in England, I ſhall tell you, ſince the 


writing of that Letter, I have, according to my- 
« Þ 7 


been at great pains in ſearching out the 
© Records of the Black Ram; and have at laſt met with 
© the- Proceedings of the Court-Baron, held in that Be- 
* half, for the Space of a whole Day. The Record 
«- ſaith, that a ſtrict Inquiſſtion having been made into 
the Right of the Tenants to their ſeveral Eſtates, by a 
* crafty old Steward, he found that many of the Lands 
of the Manor were, by default of the ſeveral Widows, 
* forfeited to the Lord, and accordingly would have en- 
< ter'd on the Premiſes : Upon which the good Women 
* demanded the Benefit of the Ram. The Steward, af- 
© ter having peruſed their ſeveral Pleas, adjourn'd the 
© Court to Barnaby-bright, that they might have Day 
- . before them 
THE Court being ſet, and filled with a great Con- 
* courſe of People, = A came from all Parts to ſee the 
« Solemnity, the firſt who entred was the Widow Fronth, 
* who had made her Appearance in the laſt Year's Ca- 
* valcade. The Regiſter obſerves, that finding it an eaſy 
* Pad-Ram, and foreſeeing ſhe might have further Oc- 
* caſion for it, ſhe — it of the Steward. 


MRS. 


0 - — a —_ 
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* MRS. Sarah Dainty, Relict of Mr. John Dainty, 
* (who was the greateſt Prude in the Pariſh) came next 
in the Proceſſion. She at firſt made ſome Difficulty of 
* taking the Tail in her Hand; and was obſerved in 
* pronouncing the Form of Penance, to ſoften the two 
* moſt emphatical Words into Clincum Clancum : But 
the Steward took care to make her ſpeak plain Emng- * 
ib, before he would let her have her Land again. 

* THE third Widow that was brought to this world * 
* ly Shame, being mounted upon a vicious Ram, had 
the Misfortune to be thrown by him; upon which ſhe 
© hoped to be excuſed from going through the reſt of the 
Ceremony: But the Steward being well verſed in the 
Law, obſerved very wiſely upon this Occaiton, that 
* the —_— of the Rope does not hinder the Execu- 
tion of the Criminal. 

* THE fourth Lady upon Record was the Widow 
© Ogle, a famous Coquette, who had kept half a Score 
young Fellows off and on for the Space of two Years ; ' 
but having been more kind to her Carter Jobn, ſhe 
was introduced with the Huzza's of all her Lovers a- 
bout her. 

* MRS. Sable appearing in her Weeds, which were 
very new and freſh, and of the ſame Colour with her 
* whimſical Pa/frey, made a very decent Figure in the 
* Solemnity. 

ANOTHER, who had been fummoned to make 
her Appearance, was excuſed by the Steward, as well 
knowing in his Heart, that the good Squire himſelf 
* had qualified her for the Ram. | | 

* MRS. 2uick having nothing to object againſt the 
© Indictment, pleaded her Belly. But it was remem- 
© bred that ſhe made the ſame Excuſe the Year before. 
Upon which the Steward obſerv'd, that ſhe might ſo 
* contrive it, as never to-do the Service of the Manor. 

* THE Widow Fiaget being cited into Court, in- 
* fiſted that ſhe had done no more ſinc the Death of 
* her Husband, than what ſhe uſed to do in his Life- 
time; and withal deſir'd Mr. Steward to conſider his 
' own Wite's Caſe, if he ſhould. chance to die before 


her : 
THE 
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* THE next in order was a Dowager of a very cor. 
a Make, who would have been excuſed as not 
* finding any Ram that was able to carry her; upon 
© which the Steward commuted her Puniſhment, and or- 
* dered her to make her Entry upon a black Ox. 

THE Widow Mashwell, a Woman who had long 
© lived with a molt unblemiſhed Character, having turn- 
© ed off her old Chamber-maid in a Pet, was by that re- 
<* vengeful Creature brought in upon the black Ram nine 
times the ſame Day. 

©<SEVERAL Widows of the — be- 
8 ng brought upon their Trial, they ſhewed that they 
1 REN old of the Manor, and were diſcharged ac- 
* cordingly. : 

*& — young Creature who cloſed the Pro- 
ceſſion came ambling in, with fo bewitching an Air, 
© that the Steward was obferv'd to caſt a Sheep's Eye up- 
on her, and married her within a Month after the 
© Death of his Wife. 

* N. B. Mrs. Touchwood appeared, according to 
« Summons, but had nothing laid to her Charge; hav- 
* ing liv'd irreproachably fince the Deceaſe of her Huſ- 
band, who left her a Widow in the Sixty-ninth Year 
of her Age. 


Tam, SIR, &c. 


Ne 624. Wedneſday, November 24. 


Audire, atgue togam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore, 


Quifquis luxuria Hor. 


ANKIND is divided into two Parts, the 

Buſy and the Fdle. The Buſy World may 

be divided into the Virtnous and the Vicious. 

The Vicious — into the Covetous, the Ambitious, 
The idle Part of Mankind are = 

I C 
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State inferior to any. one of theſe. All the other are 
engaged in the Purſuit of Happineſs, though often mi- 
placed, and are therefore more likely to be attentive 
to ſuch Means, as ſhall be propoſed to them for that 
End. The Idle, who are neither wiſe for this World, 
nor the next, are emphatically called by Dr. Tilht/on, 
Fools at large. They pro to themſelves no End, 
but run adrift with every Wind. Advice therefore 
would be but thrown away upon them, ſince they would 
ſcarce take the pains to read it. I ſhall not fatigue any 
of this worthleſs Tribe with a long Harangue ; but 
will leave them with this ſhort Saying of Plato, that 
Labour ts 1 to Idleneſs, as Brightneſs to Ruff. 
THE Purſuits of the Active Part of Mankind, are 
either in the Paths of Religion and Virtue; or, on the 
other hand, in the Roads to Wealth, Honours, or 
Pleaſure. I ſhall, therefore, compare the Purſuits of 
Avarice, Ambition and ſenſual Delight, with their op- 
poſite Virtues ; and ſhall conſider which of theſe Prin- 
ciples engages Men in a Courſe of the greateſt La- 
bour, Suffering and Afﬀiduity. Moſt Men, in their 
cool Reaſonings, are willing to allow that a Courſe of 
Virtue will in the End be rewarded the moſt amply ; 
but repreſent the way to it as rugged and narrow. If 
therefore it can be made appear, that Men ſtruggle 
through as many Troubles to be miſerable, as they do 
to be happy, my Readers may perhaps be perſuaded to 
be Good, when they find they ſhall loſe nothing by it. 
FIRST, for Avarice. 'The Miſer is more Indu- 
ſtrious than the Saint: The Pains of getting, the Fears 
of loſing, and the Inability of enjoying his Wealth, 
_ been the Mark of Satyr * all nz Were 5 
epentance u his Neglect of a g argain, hi 
Sorrow for —— hn. „ his Hope of improving 
a Sum, and his Fear of falling into Want, directed to 
their proper Objects; they would make ſo many diffe- 
rent Chriflian Graces and Virtues. He may a ply to 
himſelf a great Part of St. Paul's Catalogue of Suffer- 
ings. In journeying often; in Perils of Water, in Perils 
of Robbers, in Perils among falſe Brethren. In Wearineſs 
and Painfulneſi, in Watchings often, in Hunger and Thirft, 
in 


nn 
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in Faſtings often, At how much leſs nce 
gi re i 7 to-himfelf Treaſures in Heaven — 
may, in this Place, be allowed to add the Saying of a 

Philoſopher, he may provide ſuch „len, as 
Rar neither Arms, nor Men, nor Jove himſelf. 

I N the ſecond Place, if we look upon the Toils of 
Ambition, in the ſame Light as we have conſidered 
thoſe of Avarice, we ſhall readily own that far leſs 
Trouble is requifite to gain laſting Glory, than the 
Power and Reputation of a few Years or, in other 
Words, we may with more Eaſe deſerve Honour, than 
obtain it. The Ambitious Man ſhould remember Car- 
dinal Y/ol/ey's Complaint. © Had I ſerved God, with 
* the ſame Application, wherewith I ſerved my King, 
* he would not have forſaken me in my old Age. 
The Cardinal here ſoftens his Ambition by the ſpeci- 
ous Pretence of ſerving his King: Whereas his Words 
in the proper Conſtruction, imply, that if inſtead of 
being athed by Ambition, he had been acted by Reli- 

jon, he ſhoul have now felt the Comforts of it, when 
whole World turned its Back upon him. 

Thirdh, LET us compare the Pains of the Senſual, 
with thoſe of the Virtuous, and ſee which are heavier 
in the Balance. It may ſeem ſtrange, at the firſt View, 
that the Men of Pleafure ſhould be adviſed to change 
their Courſe, becauſe they lead a painful Life. Yet 
when we ſee them ſo active and vigilant in queſt of 
Delight; under ſo many Diſquiets, and the Sport of. 
ſuch various Paſſions ; let them anſwer, as they can, if 
the Pains they undergo, do not outweigh their Enjoy- 
ments, The Infidelities on the one Part between the 
two Sexes, and the Caprices on the other, the Debaſe- 
ment of Reaſon, the Pangs of Expectation, the Diſap- 

intments in Poſſeſſion, the Stings of Remorſe, the 

anities and Vexations attending even the moſt refined 
Delights that make up this Buſineſs of Life, render it 
fo filly. and uncomfortable, that no Man is thought wile: 
till he hath got over it, or happy, but in proportion as 
he hath cleared himſelf from it. 

THE Sum of all this is. Man is made an active Be- 


ing. Whether he walks in the Paths of Virtue , 
n e 
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he is ſure to meet with many Difficulties to prove his 
Patience, and excite his Induſtry. The fame, if not 

Labour, is required in the Service of Vice and 
Folly, as of Virtue and Wiſdom: And he hath this eaſy 


Choice left him, whether with the Strength he is Maſter 
of, he will purchaſe Happineſs or Repentance. 


No 62 5. Friday, November 26. 


—_ 


3 


- mrs 
De tenero meditatur Ungui. Hor. 


HE Love-Caſuift hath referred to me the follow- 

ing Letter of Queries, with his Anſwers to each 

Queſtion, for my Approbation. I have accord- 

ingly conſider'd the + Sr Matters therein contained, 

and hereby confirm and ratify his Anſwers, and require 
the gentle Queriſt to conform her ſelf thereunto.. 


SIX, 


J Was Thirteen the Ninth of November laſt, and 
1 muſt now begin to think of ſettling my ſelf in the 
World, and ſo I would humbly beg your Advice, 
what J muſt do with Mr. Fendle, who makes his Ad- 
dreſſes to me. He is a very pretty Man, and hath the 
blackeſt Eyes and whiteſt Teeth you ever ſaw. Though 
he is but a younger Brother, he dreſſes like a Man of 
THality, and no Body comes into a Room like him. 
«I know he hath refuſed great Offers, and if he can- 
* not Marry me, he will never have any Body elſe. Bur 
* my Father hath forbid him the Houſe, becauſe he 
* ſent me a Copy of Verſes; for he is one of the grea- 
* teſt Wits in Town. My eldelt Siſter, who, with her 
* Good-will, would call me Mi as long as I live, muſt 
© be married before me, they ſay She tells them, that 
Mr. Fondle makes a Fool of me, and will ſpoil the 
Child, as ſhe calls me, like a confiluas ching joys 


— 


In ſhort, I am reſolved to marry Mr. Fondle, if it be n 
© but to ſpite her. But becauſe I would do nothing 62 
© that is imprudent, I beg of you to give me your 
- © Anſwers to ſome Queſtions I will write down, and 
* © deſire you to get them printed in the S pEGTATOR, 
and I do not doubt but you will give ſuch Advice, 
© as, I am ſure, I ſhall follow. 
* WHEN Mr. Fenale looks upon me for half an 
© Hour together, and calls me Angel, is he not in 
Love? 


Anſwer, No. 


* MAY not I be certain he will be a kind Hus- 
© band, that has JO me half my Portion in Pin- 
money, and to keep me a Coach and Six in the Bar- 


gain. 
Ne. 


*< WHETHER I, who have been acquainted with 
him this whole Year almoſt, am not a better Judge of 
* his Merit, than my Father and Mother, who never 
heard him talk, but at Table? 


No. 


* WHETHER I am not old enough to chooſe for 
my ſelf? 


No: 


*<WHETHER it would not have been rude in me 
© to refuſe a Lock of his Hair ? 


Ne. 


*SHOU'D not T be a very barbarous Creature, if 
did not pity a Man who is always Sighing for my 

* Sake? | 
Ne. WHE- 


„ 
- 
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«WHETHER you would not adviſe me to run 
away With the poor Man? 


No. 


*WHETHER you do not think, that if I won't 
have him, he won't drown himſelf ? 


Ne. 


WHAT fhall I fay to him the next time he asks 
me if I will marry him? | 


Ne. 


THE following Letter requires neither Introduction 
nor Anſwer, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


, [ Wonder that, in the preſent Situation of Affairs, 
1 you can take Pleaſure in writing any thing but 
© News; for in a Word, who minds any thing elſe ? 
The Pleaſure of increafing in Knowledge, and learn- 
ing ſomething new every Hour of Life, is the no- 
* bleſt Entertainment of a rational Creature. I have 
* a very good Ear for a Secret, and am naturally of a 
© communicative Temper; by which Means I am capa- 
* ble of doing you great Services in this way. In or- 
der to make my ſelf uſeful, J am early in the Anti- 
: _— where I thruſt my Head — the thick 2 
* the Preſs, and catch the News, at the ing o 
* the Door, while it is warm. Sometimes Rand by 
* the: Beef-Eaters, and take the Bu? as it paſſes by me. 
* At other times I lay my Ear cloſe to the Wall, and 
* ſuck in many a valuable Whiſper, as it runs in a 
* ſtraight Line from Corner to Corner. — _ 
* weary with flanding, I repair to one neigh- 
, — Coffee-houles, where I fit ſometimes for a 
* whole Day, and have the News as it comes from 
Court freſh and freſh. In ſhort, Sir, T ſpare no Pains 
* to know how the World goes. A —_— 
es 
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© loſes its Flavour when it hath been an Hour in the 
* Air, I love, if I may fo ſpeak, to have it freſh from 
the Tree; and to convey it to my Friends before it 
is faded. Accordingly my Expences in Coach. hire 
* make no ſmall Article; which you may believe, 
* when I aſſure you, that I poſt away from Coffee. 
* houſe to Coffee-houſe, and foreſtall the Evening-Peſt 
* by two Hours. There is a certain Gentleman, who 
* hath given me the ſlip twice or thrice, and hath been 
; — with me at Child's. But 1 have played 
him a Trick. I have purchas'd a Pair of the beſt 
* Coach-horſes I could buy far Money, and now let 
him out-ſtrip me if he can. Once more, Mr. SPEC. 
* TATOR, let me ——_— to deal in News. You 


* may depend =_ my Aſſiſtance. But I muſt break 


* off abruptly, I have twenty Letters to write. 
Yours in haſte, 
Tho. Quid- nunc. 


No 626. Monday, November 29. 


— 


— Dulcique animos novitate tenelo. Ov. Met. L 4. 


Have ſeen a little Work of a learned Man, conſiſt. 
ing of extempo ions, which owed 


rary 
their Birth to 2 trifling Occurrences of 


Life. His uſual M was, to write down any ſud- 
den Start of Thought which aroſe in his Mind upon 
the ſight of an odd Geſticulation in a Man, any whim- 
ſical Mimickry. of Reaſon in a Beaſt, or whatever ap- 
peared remarkable in any Object of the viſible Crea- 
tion. He was able to moralize upon a Snuff: Box, 
would flourifh eloquently upon a Tucker or a Pair of 
Ruffles, and draw practical Inferences from a full- 
bottomed Periwig. This I thought fit to mention, 


by way of Excuſe, for my ingenious Correſpondent, 
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who hath introduced the following Letter by an Image, 
which, I will beg leave to tell him, is too ridiculous in 
o ſerious and noble a Speculation. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


HEN I have ſeen young Puſs playing her 
wanton Gambols, and with a thouſand antick 
i Shapes expreſs her own Gaiety at the ſame time that 
'he moved mine, while the old Grannum hath fat 
' by with a moſt exemplary Gravity, unmov'd at all 
' that paſt; it hath made me refle& what ſhould be the 
' occalion of Humours ſo oppolite in two Creatures, 
' between whom there was no viſible Difference but 
' that of Age; and I have been able to reſolve it into 
nothing elſe but he Force of Novelty. 

IN every Species of Creatures, thoſe who have 
been leaſt Time in the World, appear beſt pleaſed 
with their Condition: For, beſides that to a new 
Comer the World hath a Freſhneſs on it that ſtrikes 
' the Senſe after a moſt agreeable Manner, Being it 
' ſelf, unattended with any great Variety of Enjoy- 
ments, excites a Senſation of Pleaſure. But as Age 
' advances, every thing ſeems to wither, the Senſes 
' are diſguſted with their old Entertainments, and Ex- 
' iſtence turns flat and inſipid. We may ſee this ex- 
* emplified in Mankind: The Child, let him be free 
from Pain, and gratified in his Change of Toys, is 
' diverted with the ſmalleſt Frifle. Nothing diſturbs 
the Mirth of the Boy, but a little Puniſhment or Con- 
' fnement. The Youth muſt have more violent Plea- 
* ſures to employ his Time; the Man loves the Hur- 
ry of an active Life, devoted to the Purſuits of 
Wealth or Ambition; and Laſtly, old Age, having 
* loſt its Capacity for theſe Avocations, becomes its 
* own inſupportable Burthen. This Variety may in 
* part be accounted for by the Vivacity and Decay of 
* the Faculties; but I believe is chiefly owing to this, 
That the longer we have been in Poſſeſſion of Being, 
the leſs ſenſible is the Guſt we have of it; and the 


more it requires of adventitious Amuſements to re- 


* lieve 


\ 
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! So Re Fabia along 
* with it. | 
AND as Novelty is of a very powerful, ſo of; 
* moſt extenſive Influence. Moraliſts have long ſincy 
© obſerved it to be the Source of Admiration, whic 
leſſens in proportion to our Familiarity with Ob 
jects, and upon a thorough Acquaintance is utter] 
© extinguiſhed. But I think it hath not been ſo com 
* monly remarked, that all the other Paſſions depen 
* conſiderably on the ſame Circumſtance. What is it 
© but Novelty that awakens Defire, enhances De 
* light, kindles Anger, provolces Envy, inſpires Hor 
* ror? To this Cauſe we muſt aſcribe it, that Love 
© languiſhes with Fruition, and Friendſhip it ſelf is re 
* commended by Intervals of Abſence: Hence Mon- 
© ſters, by uſe, are beheld without loathing, and the 
* moſt enchanting Beauty without Rapture. That 
Emotion of the Spirits in which Paſſion conſiſts, is 
* uſually the Effect of Surprize, and as long as it con- 
© tinues, heightens the agreeable or difagreeable Qua- 
© lities of its Object; but as this Emotion ceaſes (and 
* it ceaſes with the Novelty) things appear in another 
« Een, and affects us even * 7 might be expected 
m their proper Energy, for having moved us too 
much before. 27 
IT may not be an uſeleſs Enquiry how far the 
Love of Novelty is the unavoidable Growth of Na- 
ture, and in what Reſpects it is iarly adapted to 
the preſent State. To me it ſeems impoſlible, that 
a reaſonable Creature ſhould reſt abſolutely fatisfied 
in any Acquiſitions whatever, without endeavouring 
farther; for after its higheſt Improvements, the 
Mind hath an Idea of an Infinity of things ſtill be- 
hind worth knowing, to the Knowledge of which 
therefore it cannot be indifferent; as by — 
2 midſt vgs en Plain, 1 
L , and, together wi e 
* — Upon this Account, I can- 
a ſrom the State _ 
conceives them to be perpetually emp in 
into Nature, and to Eternity 
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ing into the fathomleſs ths of the Divine Per- 
ſections. In this Thought there is nothing but what 
doth Honour to theſe glorified Spirits; provided ſtill 
tit be remembred, that their Deſire of more pro- 
i ceeds not from their diſreliſning what they pofleſs ; 
tand the Pleaſure of a new Enjoyment is not with 
(them meaſured by its Novelty (Which is a thing 
*meerly foreign and accidental) but by its real intrin- 
'fick Value. After an Acquaintance of many thou- 
end Years with the Works of God, the Beauty and 
 Magnificence of the Creation fills them with the 
ame pleaſing Wonder and profound Awe, which 
Adam felt himſelf ſeized with as he firſt opened his 
Eyes upon this *glorious Scene. Truth captivates 
«'with unborrowed Charms, and whatever hath once 
given Satisfaction will always do it: In all which 
' they have manifeſtly the Advantage of us, who are 
ſo much govern'd by ſickly and changeable Appe- 
 tites, that we can with the greateſt Coldneſs behold 
the ſtupendous Diſplays of Omnipotence, und be 
ein Tranſports at the puny Effays of humane Skill; 
throw aſide Speculations of the ſublimeſt Nature and 
vaſteſt Importance into ſome obſcure Corner of the 
© Mind, to make Room for new Notions of no Con- 
' ſequence at all; are even tired of Health, becauſe not 
e enlivened with alternate Pain, and prefer the firſt 
* Reading of an indifferent Author, to the ſecond or 
third Peruſal of one whoſe Merit and Reputation are 
* eſtabliſhed. | | | 
OUR being thus formed ferves many ufeful Pur- 
* poſes in the preſent State. It contributes not a little 
to the Advancement of Learning; for, as Cicero 
takes. notice, That which makes Men willing to un- 
dergo the Fatigues of Philoſophical Diſquiſitions, is 
not ſo much the Greatneſs of Objects as their No- 
* velty. It is not enough that there is Field and Game 
* for the Chace, and that the Underſtanding is prompt- 
ed with a refileſs Thirſt of Knowledge, efQually 
to rouſe the Soul, ſunk into the State of Sloth and 
Indolence; it is alſo neceſſary that there be an un- 
common Pleaſure annexed to the firſt ar 
| © O 
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« of Truth in the Mind. This Pleaſure being exquiſſte 
« for the Time it laſts, but tranſient, it hereby come: 
© to paſs that the 2 an Indifference tc 
its former Notions, and paſſes on after new Diſco- 
veries, in hope of ting the Delight. It is wick 
Knowledge as with Wealth, the Pleaſure of which! 
lies more in making endleſs Additions, than in 
© taking a Review of our old Store. There are ſome 
© Inconveniences that follow this Temper, if not guard. Wl 
ed againſt, 1 this, that through a too great 
1 of ſomething new we are many times im- 
< patient of ſtaying long enough upon a Queſtion that 
© requires ſome time to reſolve it, or, which is worſe, ill © 
« perſuade our ſelves that we are Maſters of the Sub. Wil 
« jet before we are ſo, only to be at the Liberty Wil 
. © of going upon a freſh Scent; in Mr. Locke's Words, 
* We ſee à little, preſume a great deal, and ſo jump to 
© the Concluſion. £ 
A farther Advantage of our Inclination for Novelty, Wl * 
as at» preſent circumſtantiated, is, that it annihilates Wil © 
© all the boaſted Diſtinctions among Mankind. Look Wl © 
not up with Envy to thoſe above thee. Sounding ill © 
Titles, ſtately Buildings, fine Gardens, gilded Cha- 
© riots, rich Equipages, what are they ? They dazzle 
© every one but the Poſſeſſor: To him that is accuſtom- 
© ed to them they are cheap and regardleſs Things: They 
«* ſupply him not with brighter Images, or more ſub- 
lime SatisfaQtions than the plain Man may have, whoſe 
© ſmall Eſtate will juſt enable him to ſupport the Charge 
< of a ſimple unencumbered Life. He enters heed- 
© leſs into his Rooms of State, as you or I do under 
© our poor Sheds. The noble Paintings and coſtly Fur- 
* niture are loſt on him; he ſees them not: As how 
can it be otherwiſe, when by Cuſtom, a Fabrick in- 
* finitely more grand and finiſh'd, that of the Univerſe, 
© ſtands unobſerved by the Inhabitants, and the ever- 
* laſting Lamps of Heaven are lighted up in vain, for 
any Notice that Mortals take of them? Thanks to 
© indulgent Nature, which not only placed her Chil 
© dren originally upon a Level, but {till, by the Strength 
of this Principle, in a great Meaſure preſerves N in 
* ſpite 
7 
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«ſpite of all the Care of a Man to introduce artificial 
« Piftinctions. 41 

TO add no more, Is not this Fondneſs for Novel - 
' ty, which makes us out of Conceit with all we al- 
© ready have, a convincing Proof of a future State? 
Either Man was made in vain, or this is not the only 
World he was made for: For there cannot be a great- 
© er Inſtance of Vanity, than that to which Man is li- 
able, to be deluded from the Cradle to the Grave with 
fleeting Shadows of Happineſs. His Pleaſures, and 
© thoſe not conſiderable neither, die in the Poſſeſſion, 
and freſh Enjoy ments do not riſe faſt enough to fill 
' up half his Life with Satisfaction. When J ſee Per- 
* ſons ſick of themſelves any longer than they are call- 
' ed away by ſomething that is of Force to chain down 
the preſent Thought; when I ſee them hurry from 
Country to Town, and then from the Town back a- 
gain into the Country, continually ſhifting Poſtures, 
and placing Life in all the different Lights they can 
think of; Surely, ſay I to my ſelf, Life is wain, and 
* the Man beyond Expreſſion ſtupid or prejudic'd, who from 
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, HY © the Vanity of Life cannot gather, He is defigned for Im- 


* mortality. 
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Tantim inter denſas a cacumi na fagos 
Mare veniebat; ibi hæc incondita folus 


Montibus et Sylvis ſtuuio jactubat inani. Virg, 


HE following Account, which came to my Hands 

ſome” time ago, may be no diſagreeable Enter. 

tainment to ſuch of my Readers as on tender 
Hearts and nothing to do. 


. SPECTATOR, 


Friend of mine died of a Fever laſt Week, 
which he can ade Snag wo late in a devy 
. — 2 muſt inform 

© that his — as; in Husbandry and Gar 
© dening. had ſome Humours which ſeemed in- 
* conſiſtent with tbat Senſe he was otherwiſe 
* Maſter of. His Uneaſineſs in the Company of Wo- 
men was very remarkable in a Man of ſuch perfect 
* Good-breeding, and his avoiding one particular Walk 
in his Garden, where he hed als to paſs the great- 
eſt Part of his Time, raiſed abundance of idle Con- 
* jeQtures in the Village where he lived. ny look- 
* ing over his Papers we found out the Reaſon, which 
© he never intimated to his neareſt Friends. He was, 
© it ſeems, a 2 in his Youth, of which 
* a large Parcel of he left behind him are a 
* Witneſs. I ſend you a Copy of the laſt he ever wrote 
© upon that Subject, by which you will find that he 
a 2 the true Name of his Miſtreſs under that of 
AEZelinda. 


A Leng Month's Hbſence would be inſupportable to mt, 
if 


the Buſineſs I am embloyed in were not for the 


Service of 10 linda, and of ach a Nature as to mo 
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her every Moment in my Mind. I have furniſhed the 
Houſe exaly according to your Fancy, or, if you pleaſe, 
my own for 1 have lng fince learned to like nothing but 
avhat you do. The Apartment deſigned for your Uſe is fo 
exact a Copy of that which you live in, that I often think 
my ſelf in your Houſe when I ſtep into it, but ſigh wwhen 
I find it without its proper Inhabitant. You will have 
the moft delicious Proſpett from your Chſet-Window that 
England affords : I am ſure I ſhould think it fo, if the 
Landskip that ſhows ſuch Variety did not at the ſame time 
fuggeſt to me the Greatneſs of the Space that lies between 


14. 

THE Gardens are laid out very beautifully ; I have 
dreſſed up every Hedge in Moodbines, ſprinkled Bowers 
and Arbours in every Corner, and made a little Paradiſe 
round me; yet I am till like the firſt Man in his Soli- 
tude, but bal bleſt without a Partner in my Happineſs. 
I have directed one Walk to be made for two Perſons, 
where I promiſe ten thouſand Satigfactions to my ſelf in 
your Converſation. I already take my Ewvening's Turn in 
it, and have worn a Path upon the Edge of this little 
Alley, while I foothed my ſelf with the Thought of your 
walking by my Side. { ove held many imaginary Di/- 
courſes with you in this Retirement; and when I have 
been weary, have ſat down with you in the midſt of a 
Row of Feſſamines. The mam Expreſſions of Joy and 
Rapture I uſe in theſe filent Converſations have made me, 
for ſome time, the Talk of the Pariſh; but a neighbouring 
young Fellow, who makes Love to the Farmer's Daughter, 
hat mo me out, and made my Caſe known to the whole 
Neighbour hood. 

IN planting of the Fruit-Trees I have wot forgot the 
Peach you are ſo fond of. I have made a Walk 4 Elms 
along the River Side, and intend to forw all the Place a- 
bout it «vith Cowlips, which I hope you will like as well 
a: that I have heard you talk of by yeur Father's Houſe 
in the Country; 

OH Zelinda, What a Scheme of Delight have I drawn 
wp in my Imagination! What Day-Dreams do I indulge 
7 felf in! When eoill the — Weeks be 2 Brd; that 

ie betaveem me and i/cd Happineſs f 

Vo T. VIII. 9 M 
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HO could you break off ſo abrupth in your laſt, and 
tell me you muſt go and dreſs for the Play? If you hwed 
as do, you would find no more Company in a Crowd, 


than I have in my Solitude. | 
I am, Oc. 


© ON the Back of this Letter is written, in the 
* Hand of the Deceaſed, the following Piece of Hi- 


* ſtory. 


. Mem. HAVING waited a whole Week for an Au- 
to this Letter, I hurried to Town, where I found 

the perfidious Creature married to my Rival. T will bear 
it as becomes a Man, and endeavour to find out Happineſs 
for my ſelf in that Retirement, which I had prepared in 


vain for a falſe ungrateful Woman. 
| I am, Ec. 


Ne 628. Friday, December 3. 


. Labitur et labetur in omne wolubilis &vum. For. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

K HERE are none of your Speculations which 
. leaſe me more than thoſe upon Infinitude and 
20 ternity. You have already conſidered that Part 
of Eternity which is paſt, and I wiſh you would give 
us your Thoughts upon that which is to come. 

* YOUR Readers will perhaps receive greater Plea- 
© ſure from this View of Eternity than the former, ſince 
. we have o_ 8 a Concern in that which is 

to come: Whereas a Speculation on that which is 
© is rather curious than uſeful. ' 

* BE3SIDES, we can eaſily conceive it poſlible for 
© ſucceſſive Duration never to have an End ; tho', as 


| © you have juſtly obſerved, that Eternity which al 
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had a Beginning is altogether incomprehenſible ; 
That is, we — — Eternal Duration which 
* may be, though we. cannot an Eternal Duration which 
* hath been; or, if I may uſe the Philoſophical Terms, 
we may apprehend a Potential though not an Actual 
Eternity. | ; 

* THIS Notion of a future Eternity, which is na- 
* tural to the Mind of Man, is an unanſwerable Argu- 
ment that he is a Being deſigned for it; eſpecially if 
we conſider that he is capable of being Virtuous or 
vicious here; that he hath Faculties improveable to 
all Eternity; and by a proper or wrong Employment 
* of them, may be happy or miſerable throughout that 
infinite Duration. Our Idea indeed of this Eternity 
is not of an adequate or fixed Nature, but is perpe- 
* tually growing and — itſelf toward the Ob- 
* jet, which is too big for human Comprehenſion. 
As we are now in the — of Exiſtence, ſo 
* ſhall we always appear to our ſelves as if we were 
for ever entring upon it. After a Million or two of 
Centuries, ſome conſiderable Things, already pait, may 
ſlip out of our Memory; which, if it be not ſtrength- 
* ened in a wonderful manner, may poſſibly forget that 
ever there was a Sun or Planets. And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the long Race that we ſhall then have run, we 
* ſhall ſtill imagine our ſelves juſt ſtarting from the Goal, 
* and find no Proportion between that Space which we 
* know had a ing, and what we are ſure will ne- 
* ver have an End. 

BUT I ſhall leave this Subject to your Manage- 
ment, and queſtion not but you will throw it into 
* ſuch Lights as ſhall at once improve and entertain 
your Reader. A | 

I have inclos'd ſent you a Tranſlation of the Speech 
* of Cato on this Occaſion, which hath accidentally 
fallen into my Hands, and which for Conciſeneſs, 
: — Elegance of Phraſe, cannot be ſufficiently 


M 2 ACT. 
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ACT. V. SCEM. 1 
CAT O /wus, &c. 


#C; © habere rem neceſſe prorius eſt, 
2 nmr de lubens — Flas. 
Avid enim dediſſet, Que dedit fruſtra nibil, 
ternitatis inſitam cupidinem 

Naturd ? Quorſum hac dulcis Eæpectatio; 
Ji nom ex malioris fitis ? 

Quid 


wult fibi aliud ifte redeundi in nibil 
Horror, ſub imis. quemque agens precordiis ? 
Cur territa in ſi refugit anima, cur tremit 
Attonita, quotics, morte ne pereat, timet ? 
Particula nempe eſt cuique naſcenti indita 
Diwvinior ; que corpus incolens agit; 
Haminigue ſuccinit, Tua eft ternitas, 
Aternita, O lubricum nimis aſdici, 
Axtumgue dulci Gaudium formidine ? 


Quæ demigrabitur alia hinc in corpora ? 
Duc terra mox incognita ? Duis orbis nouns, 
Manet incolendus * Quanta erit mutatio ? 
Hee intuenti fpatia mihi guagud patent 
Immenſa : Sed caliginoſa nox premit ; 

Nec luce clara videri fingula. 

Higen dus Mc pes; certa ſunt hattenus : 
Si guad Numen Humanum genus, 
A. gubernet, eſſe clamant omnia 
Virtute non _ certe non peteft : 
Nec r now Beati, gud paudet, poteft. 
Cad quã Beata ſede ? Nuove in m__— 
Har quanta —5 terra, tota g Cæſari 
Quid dubius hærer animus uſque ade ? Brevi 
Hic nodum hic omnem expedict. Arma en induor. 

Enſi manum admovens. 


N 


In 
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ACT V. SCENES 


CAT O alone, Cc. 


T muſt be ſo Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing Hope, this fond Deſi, . 
This Longing after Immortality? \ 
Or whence this ſecret Dread, and inward Horror, 
Of falling into Nought ? Why ſhrinks the Soul 
Back on her ſelf, and ſtartles at Deſtruction? 
Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 
Tis Heaven it ſelf, that points out an Hereaſter, 
And intimates Eternity to Man. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful, Thoght ! 


Through what Variety of untry'd Being. 
Through what new Scenes and Changes muſt we paſs ! 
The wide, th' unbounded Proſpect, lies before me; 
But Shadows, Clouds, and Darkneſs reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Pow'r above us, 
(And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her Works) He muſt delight in Virtue ; 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 
But when! or where This World was made for 
Cz/ar. 
I'm weary of Conjetures———This muſt end em. 
[Laying his Hand on his Sword. 


M. 3 Thus 
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{n utramque partem facta; quegque vim inferant, 
Et que propulſent ! Dextera intentat necem ; 
Vitam finiftra : Vulnxs hæc dabit manus ; 
Altera medelam wufneris : Hic ad exitum 
Deducet, iu fimplici ; hæc vetant mori. 
Secura ridet anima mucronis minas, | 
Enſeſque ſtrictos, interire neſcia, 

£ xtinguet ætas, fidera diuturnior : 

tate languens ipſe Sol, obſcurius 

Emittet Orbi conſeneſcenti jubar : 

Natura et ipſa ſentiet quondam vices 

LEtatis, annis ipſa deficiet gravis: 

At tibi juventus, at tibi immortalitas. bs 
Tibi parta Divim eft vita. Periment mutuis 
Elementa ſeſe et interibunt ifibus : 

Tu permanebis ſola ſemper integra, 

Tu cuncta rerum quaſſa, cuncta naufraga, 
Jam portu in ipſo tuta, contemplabere. 
Compage ruptã, corruent in” ſe invicem, 
Orbe/que fractis ingerentes orbibus ; 

Illz/a tu ſedebis extra Fragmina. 


+ Thus 
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Thus am I doubly arm'd; my Death and Life, 
My Bane and Antidote are both before me. | 
This in a Moment brings me to an End; 

But This informs me I ſhall never die. 

The Soul ſecur'd in her Exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn Dagger, and defies its Point. 

The Stars ſhall fade away, the Sun himſelf 
Grow dim with Age, and Nature fink in Years ; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal Youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the War of Elements, 

The Wrecks of Matter and the Cruſh of Worlds. 


o 


M4 Monday, 
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Ne 629. Monday, December 6. 


"AY 


a——_—_—_{ ya quid concedatur in ilhs, 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atgue Latind. Juv, 


EXT to the People who want a Place, there are 

none to be pitied more than thoſe who are ſo- 
licited far one. A plain Anſwer, with a Denial 
in it, is looked upon as Pride, and a Civil Anſwer as a 
Promiſe. 

NOTHING is more ridiculous than the Preten- 
ſions of People upon theſe Occaſions. Every thing a 
Man hath ſuffered, while his Enemies were in play, 
was certainly brought about by the Malice of the op- 
poſite Party. A bad Cauſe would not have been loſt, 
if ſuch an one had not been upon the Bench; nor a 
profligate Youth difinberited, if he had not got drunk 
every Night by toaſting an outed Miniſtry. I remem- 
ber a Tory, who having been fined in a Court of Ju- 
ſtice for a Prank that delerved the Pillory, deſir'd upon 
the Merit of it to be made a Juſtice of Peace when his 
Friends came into Power; and ſhall never forget a Whi 
Criminal, who, upon being indifted for a Rape, tol 
his Friends, You ſee what @ Man ſuffers for flicking to 
his Principles. 

THE Truth of it is, the Sufferings of a Man in a 
Party are of a very doubtful Nature. When they are 
fuch as have promoted a good Cauſe, and fallen —_ a 
Man undeſervedly, they have a Right to be heard and 
recompenſed beyond any other Pretenſions. But when 
they riſe out of Raſhneſs or Indiſcretion, and the Pur- 
ſuit of ſuch Meaſures as have rather ruined, than pro- 
moted the Intereſt they aim at, (which hath always been 
the Caſe of many great Sufferers) they only ſerve to re- 
commend them to the Children. of Violence or Folly. 
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I have by me a Bundle of Memorials preſented by 
ſeveral Cavaliers upon the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 
— may ſerve as ſo many Inſtances to our preſent 
Purpoſe. | - 

AN MON ſeveral Perſons and Pretenſtons recorded 
by my Author, he mentions one of a-very great Eſtate, 
who, for having roaſted an Ox whole, and diſtributed a 
Hogſhead upon King Charlers Birth-Day, delired to be 
8 for, as his Majeſty in his great Wiſdom ſhall 

ink fit. 

ANOTHER put in to be Prince Henry's Gover- 
nor, for having dared to drink his Health in the worſt 
of Times. 

A Third petitioned for a Colonel's Commiſſion, for 
having curſed Oliver Cromwell, the Day before his Death, 
on a publick Bowling-Green. 

BUT the moſt whimſical Petition I have met with: 
is that of B. B. Eſq; who deſir d che Honour of Knight-- 
hood, for having Cuckolded Sir 7. V. a notorious Round. 
head 


THERE is likewiſe the Petition of one who hav- 
ing let his Beard grow from the Martyrdom of King 
Charles the Firſt, till the Reſtoration of King Carles 
the Second, deſired, in Conſideration thereof, to be made 
a Prĩvy-Counſellor. 

I muſt not omit a Memorial ſetting forth, that the 
Memorialiſt had, with great diſpatch, carried a Letter 
from a certain Lord to a certain Lord, wherein, as it 
afterwards appeared, Meaſures were concerted for the 
Reſtoration, and without which he verily believes that 
happy Revolution had never been eſfected; wio there- 
upon humbly prays to be made Poſt-Maſter General. 

A certain Gentleman, who ſeems to write with a great 
deal of Spirit, and uſes the Words Gallauliy and Gen- 
theman-lite very often in his Petition, begs that (in Con- 
fideration of his having worn his Hat for ten Years paſt 
in the Loyal Cavalier Cock, to his great Danger and 
Detriment) he may be made a Captain of the Guards. 

I fhall cloſe my Account of this Collection of Memo- 
rials, with the Copy of one Petition at length, which I 


recommend-to my Reader as a very valuable Piece. 
| M.s5. The. 


— 
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The Petition of E. H. Ex humbly fheweth, 


oth HAT your Petitioner's Father's Brother's Uncle, 


* 


£ Colonel . H. loſt the Third Finger of his Left 
Hand at Edge-hill Fight. 

* THAT your Petitioner, notwithſtanding the Small. 
© nels of his Fortune (he being a younger Brother) always 
kept Hoſpitality, and drank Confuſion to the Round- 
© heads in half a Score Bumpers every Sunday in the 
© Year, as ſeveral honeſt Gentlemen (whoſe Names are 
* underwritten) are ready to teſtify. 

* THAT your Petitioner is remarkable in his Coun- 
© try for having dared to treat Sir P. P. a curſed _ 
* ftrator, and — Members of the Aſſembly of Di- 
£ — with Brawn and Minced Pies upon New Year's 

7 TH AT your faid humble Petitioner hath been 
© five times impriſoned in five ſeveral County-Goals, for 
having been a Ring- leader in ſive different Riots; into 
* which his Zeal for the Royal Cauſe hurried him, when 
Men of greater Eſtates had not the Courage to rife. 

*< THAT he the ſaid E. H. hath had fix Duels and 
* four and twenty . Boxing-Matches in Defence of his 
« Majeſty's Title; and that he received ſuch a Blow upon 
the Head at a Bonfire in Stratford upon Avon, as he 
4 hath been never the better for from that Day to this. 

* THAT your Petitioner hath been ſo far from im- 
« proving his Fortune, in the late damnable Times, that 

e — believes, and hath good Reaſon to imagine, 
that if he had been Maſter of an Eſtate, he had in- 
* fallibly been plundered and ſequeſtred. 

© YOUR Petitioner, in Conſideration of his ſaid 
* Merits and Sufferings, humbly requeſts that he may 
have the Place of Receiver of the Taxes, Collector of 
the Cuſtoms, Clerk of the Peace, Deputy-Lieutenant, 

* or whatſoever elſe he ſhall be thought qualified for. 


Ad your Petitioner ſpall ever pray, &c. 
Weane/day, 
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Ne 630. Wedneſday, December 8. 


Hor. 


Favete linguit 


AVING no ſpare Time to write any thing of 
my own, or to correct what is ſent me by others, 
ters. 


I have thought fit to publiſh the following Let- 


SIX, Oxford, Novemb. 22. 


g I you would be ſo kind to me, as to ſuſpend that 
5 Satisfaction, which the Learned World muſt re- 
ceive in reading one of your Speculations, by pub- 
* liſhing this Endeavour, you will very much oblige 
and improve one, who has the Boldneſs to hope, that 
© he may be admitted into the number of your Corre- 
* ſpondents. | 
* I have often wondered to hear Men of good Senſe 
and good Nature profeſs a Diſlike to Muſick, when, 
* at the ſame time, they do not ſcruple to own, that it 
* has the moſt agreeable and improving Influences over 
* their Minds : It ſeems to me an unhappy Contradic- 
tion, that thoſe Perſons ſhould have an Indifference for 
an Art, which raiſes in them ſuch a Variety of ſub- 
© lime Pleaſures. 
* HOWEVER, though ſome few, by their own 
* or the unreaſonable Prejudices of others, may be led 
into a Diſtaſte for thoſe Muſical Societies, which are 
« erected meerly for Entertainment; yet ſure I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that no one can have the leaſt Reaſon 'for 
* Diſaffetion to that ſolemn kind of Melody which con- 
* fiſts of the Praiſes of our Creator. | 
* YOU have, I preſume, already prevented me in 
* an Argument upon this Occaſion (which ſome Di- 
vines have ſucceſsfully advanced upon a much 92 
4 
t 
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« that Muſical Sacrifice and Adoration has claimed a Placg 
in the Laws and Cuſtoms of the moſt different Na- 
« ticus; as the Grecians and. Remans of the Profane, the 
Fes and Chriftians of the Sacred World did as una- 
« nimouſly agree in this, as they diſagreed in all other 
Parts of their OEconomy. | | 

* I know there are not wanting ſome who are of 
Opinion that the pompous kind of Muſick which is 
* in Uſe in foreign Churches is the moſt excellent, as 
it moſt affects our Senſes. But I am ſwayed by my 
© Jac to the Modeſty which is obſerved in the 
muſical Part of our Devotions. Methinks there is 
- « ſomething very laudable in the Cuſtom of a Volun- 
* tary before the firſt Leſſon; by this we are ſuppoſed 
to be prepared for the Admiſſion of thoſe Divine 
Truths, which we are ſhortly to receive. We are 
then to caft all worldly Regards from off our Hearts, 
© all Tumults within are then becalmed, and there ſhould 
be nothing near the Soul but Peace and Tranquillity. 
© So that in this ſhort Office of Praiſe, the Man is raiſed 
above himſelf, and is almoſt loſt already amidſt the 
« Joys of Futurity. 

© I have heard ſome nice Obſervers frequently com- 
mend the Policy of our Church in this Particular, 
that it leads us on by ſuch eaſy and regular Methods, 
that we are perfectly deceived into Piety. When the 
* Spirits begin to .languiſh (as they too often do) with 
« a conflant Series of Petitions, ſhe takes care to allow 
them a pious Reſpite, and relieves them with the. 
* Raptures of an Anthem. Nor can we doubt that the. 
*- ſublimeſt Poetry, ſoftened in the. moſt moving Strains 
of Muſick, can ever fail of humbling or exalting the 
Soul to any Pitch of Devotion. Who can hear the 
Terrors of the Lord of Hoſts deſcribed in the moſt ex- 
preſſive Melody, without being awed into a Veneration ? 
Or who can hear the kind and endearing Attributes of 
© a merciful Father, and not be foftned into Love to- 
* wards him 

As the riſing and finking of the Paſſions, the caſt- 

ing foft or noble Hints into the Soul, is the natu- 
* ral Privilege of Muſick in general, fo more 42 
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* larly of that kind which is employed at the Altar. 
* Thoſe Impreſſions which it leaves upon the Spirits 
are more and laſting, as the Grounds from which 
it receives its Authority are founded more upon Rea- 
« ſon. It diffuſes a Calmneſs all around us, it makes 
© us drop all thoſe vain or immodeſt Thoughts which 
* would be an hindrance to us in the Performance of 
© that great Duty of Thankſgiving, which, as we are 
informed by our Almighty Benefactor, is the moſt 
acceptable Return which can be made for thoſe infi- 
* nite Stores of Bleſſings which he daily condeſcends 
© to pour down upon his Creatures When we make 
© uſe of this pathetical Method of addrefling our ſelves 
* to him, we can ſcarce contain from Raptures! The 
Heart is warmed with a. Sublimity of Goodneſs! We 
are all Piety and all Love! 

* HOW do the Bleſſed Spirits rejoice and wonder 
to behold unthinking Man proſtrating his Soul to his 
« dread Sovereign in ſuch a Warmth of Piety as they 
«* themſelves might not be aſhamed of! 

I ſhall cloſe theſe Reflexions with a Paſſage taken 
© out of the Third Book of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
: _ thoſe harmonious Beings are thus nobly de- 
+ ſcribed 


Then Crown'd again, their Gold'n Harps they took, 
Harps ever tun'd, that glittering by their fide 
Like Qui vers hung, and with Preamble feet. 
- 4 Charming Symphony they introduce 
he Sacred Song, and walten Raptures high : 
No one exempt, no Voice but well could join 
Mehadious part, fuch Concord is in Head. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


FI Ya Town cannot be unacquainted, that in di- 
m vers Parts of it there are vociferous Sets of 
Men who are called Ratt/ing Clubs; but what ſhocks 
© me moſt is, they have now the Front to invade the 
© Church and inſtitute theſe Societies there, as a Clan 
© of them have in late times done, to ſuch a degree 
Sof Infolence, as has given the Partition where — 

6 1 e” 
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© reſide in a Church near one of the City Gates, the 
© Denomination of the Rattling Pew. Theſe gay Fel- 
© lows from humble Lay Pro , fet up 25 Cni- 
* ticks without any Tincture of Letters or Reading, 
© and have the Vanity to think they can lay hold of 
* ſomething from the Parſon, which may be formed 
into Ridicule. 

IT is needleſs to obſerve, that the Gentlemen who 
© every Sunday have the hard Province of Inſtructing 
* theſe Wretches in a way they are in no preſent Diſ- 
© poſition to take, have a fixt Character for Learning 
and Eloquence, not to be tainted by the weak Efforts 
© of this Contemptible Part of their Audiences. Whe- 
© ther the Pulpit is taken by theſe Gentlemen, or any 
Strangers their Friends, the way of the Club is this: 
If any Sentiments are delivered too Sublime for their 
Conception; if any uncommon 'Topick is entered on, 
© or one in uſe new modified with the fineſt Judgment 
and Dexterity; or any controverted Point be never 
© ſo elegantly handled ; In ſhort whatever ſurpaſſes the 
narrow Limits of their Theology, or is not ſuited to 
their Taſte, they are all immediately upon their Watch, 
fixing their Eyes upon each other, with as much 
* Warmth as our Gladiators of Hock/ey in the Hole, and 
waiting like them for a Hit; if one touches, all take 
Fire, and their Noddles inſtantly meet in the Centre 
© of the Pew; then, as by beat of Drum, with exact 
Diſcipline, they rear up into a full length of Stature, 
and with odd Lots and Geſticulations confer toge- 
© ther in ſo loud and clamorous a manner, continued 
© to the cloſe of the Diſcourſe, and during the Atter- 
s Pſalm, as is not to be filenced but by the Bells. Nor 
does this ſuffice them, without aiming to propagate 
© their Noiſe through all the Church, by Signals given 
to the adjoining Seats, where others deſigned for this 
, — are ſometimes placed upon Trial to receive 

THE Folly as well as Rudeneſs of this Practice 
* is in nothing more conſpicuous than this, that all 
that follows in the Sermon is loſt ; for whenever our 


Sparks take alarm, they blaze out and grow ſo Tu- 
BY, multuous 
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* multuous that no After-Explanation can avail, it be- 
ing impoſſible for themſelves or any near them to 
« give an Account thereof. If any thing really Novel 
is advanced, how averſe ſoever it may be to their 
way of thinking, to ſay nothing of Duty, Men of 
* leſs Levity than theſe would be led by a natural Cu- 
© riolity to hear the whole: 

* LAUGHTER, where things Sacred are tran(- 
* ated, is far leſs pardonable than Whining at a Con- 
« venticle; the laſt = at leaſt a Semblance of Grace, 
and where the Affectation is unſeen may poſſibly 
imprint wholeſome Leſſons on the Sincere; but the 
* firſt has no Excuſe, breaking through all the Rules 
* of Order and Decency, and manifeſting a Remiſſ- 
* neſs of Mind in thoſe important Matters, which 
require the ſtricteſt Compoſure and Steadineſs of 
a Tun ht; A Proof of the greateſt Folly in the 
* World. | 

© I ſhall not here enter upon the Veneration due to 
the Sanctity of the Place, the Reverence owing the 
* Miniſter, or the Reſpect that ſo great an Aſſembly 
© as a whole Pariſh may juſtly claim. I ſhall only tell 
them, that as the Spaniſb Cobler, to reclaim a pro- 
* fligate Son, bid him have ſome regard to the Dignity 
© of his Family, ſo they as Gentlemen (for we Citt- 
* zens aſſume to be ſuch one Day in a Week) are 
* bound for the future to repent of, and abſtain from, 
* the groſs Abuſes here mentioned, whereof they 
* have Guilty in Contempt of Heaven and Earth, 
and contrary to the Laws in this Caſe made and pro- 


* vided. 
T1 am, 8 TR, 


Your very humble Servant, 
| R. M. 


Priday, 
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Friday, December 10. 


— 


Simplex Munditiis — — Hor. 


Had occafion to go a few Miles out of Town, ſome 
Days fince, in a Stage-Coach, where I had for 
my Fellow-Travellers a dirty Beau, and a pretty 
young nn Ing Having no Inclination to 
alk much at that time, I placed my ſelf backward, 
with a deſign to ſurvey them, and pick a Speculation 
out of my two Companions. Their different Figures 
were ſufficient of themſelves to draw my Attention, 
The Gentleman was dreſſed in a Suit, the Ground 
whereof had been Black, as I perceived from ſome 
few Spaces, that had eſcaped the Powder, which was 
Incorporated with the greateſt part of his Coat: His 
Periwig, which colt no. ſmall Sum, was after fo Slo- 
venly a manner caft over his Shoulders, that it ſeemed 
not to have been combed fince the Year 1712; his 
Linen, which was not much concealed, was daubed 
with plain Spaniſb from the Chin to the loweſt Button, 
and the Diamond upon his Finger (which naturally 
dreaded the Water) put me in mind how it ſparkled 
amidſt the Rubbiſh of the Mine, where it was firſt 
diſcovered. ' On the other hand, the pretty Quaker ap- 
peared in all the Elegance of Cleanlineſs. Not a Speck 
was to be found on her. A clear, clean oval Face, juſt 
edged about with little thin Plaits of the pureſt Cam- 
brick, received great Advanta from the Shade of 
her black Hood ; as did the Whiteneſs of her Arms 
from that ſober- coloured Stuff, in which ſhe had 
Clothed ker ſelf. The Plainneſs of her Dreſs was 
very well ſuited to the Simplicity of her Phraſes ; all 
which put together, though they could not give me 
a great Opinion of her Religion, they did of her In- 


NOCENCE, 
THIS 


2 
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THIS Adventure occaſioned my throwing together 
a few Hints upon Cleanlineſs, which I ſhall conſider as 
one of the Half-Virtues, as Ariftotle calls them, and ſhall 
recommend it under the three following Heads, As it 
is a Mark of Politeneſs: As it produces Love; and As it 
bears Analogy to Purity of Mind. 
Firft, IJ is a Mark of Politeneſs. It is univerſally 
agrecd upon, that no one, unadorn'd with this Virtue, 
can go into Company without giving a manifeſt Of- 
fence. The eaſier or higher any one's Fortune is, this. 
Duty riſes proportionably. The different Nations of 
the World are as much diſtingutſhed by their Cleanli- 
neſs, as by their Arts and Sciences. The more any 
Country is civilized, the more they conſult this part of 
Politeneſs. We need but compare our Ideas of a Fe- 
male Hottentct and an Englifþ Beauty to be ſatisfied of 
the Truth of what hath been advanced. 
IN the next Place, Cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be the 
Foſter- Mother of Love. Beauty indeed moſt commonly 
produces that Paſſion in the Mind, but Cleanlineſs 
preſerves it. An indifferent Face and Perſon, kept in 
perpetual Neatneſs, had won many a Heart from a 
pretty Slattern. Age it ſelf is not unamiable, while it 
is preſerved clean and unſullied: Like a piece of Metal 
conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with 
mw Pleaſure than on a new Veſſel that is canker'd with 
ut. | 
I might obſerve farther, that as Cleanlineſs renders 
us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us ealy to our 
ſelves; that it is an excellent Preſervative of Health; 
and that feveral Vices, deſtructive both to Mind and 
Body, are inconſiſtent with the Habit of it. But theſe 
Reflexions I ſhall leave to the Leiſure of my Readers, 
and ſhall obſerve in the Third Place, that it bears a 
great Analogy with Purity of Mind, and naturally m- 
ipires refined Sentiments and Paſſions. 
WE find from Experience, that through the Pre- 
valence of Cuſtom, the moſt vicious Actions loſe their 
Horror, by being made familiar to us. On the con- 
trary, thoſe who live in the Neighbourhood of good 
Examples, fly from the firit Appearances of what is 
. ſhocking. 
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ſhocking. It fares with us much after the ſame Man- 
ner, as to our Ideas. Our Senſes, which are the In- 
lets to all the Images conveyed to the Mind, can only 
tranſmit the Impreſſion of iuch — as uſually ſur- 
round them. So that pure and unſullied Thoughts are 
naturally ſuggeſted to che Mind, by thoſe Objects that 
perpetually encompaſs us, when they are bcautiful and 
elegant in their kind. 

N the Eaſt, where the Warmth of the Climate makes 
Cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
Countries, it is made one Part of their Religion: The 
Jewiſh Law, (and the Mahometan, which in ſome things 
copies after it) is filled with Bathings, Purifications, and 
other Rites of the like Nature. Though there is the above- 
named convenient Reaſon to be aſſigned for theſe Cere- 
monies, the chief Intention undoubtedly was to typify 
inward Purity and Cleanneis of Heart by thoſe outward 
Waſhings. We read ſeveral Injunctions of this Kind in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this Truth ; 
and which are but ill accounted for by ſaying, as ſome 
do, that they were only inſtituted for Convenience 
in the Deſart, which otherwiſe could not have been 
habitable for ſo many Years. | 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay, with a Story which I 
have ſomewhere read in an Account of Mahometan Su- 
perſtitions. 

A Derviſe of great Sanctity one Morning had the 
Misfortune as he took up a Cryſtal Cup, which was 
conſecrated to the Prophet, to let it fall upon the 
Ground, and daſh it in Pieces. His . Son coming 1n, 
ſome time after, he ſtretched out his Hands to bleſs 
him, as his manner was every Morning ; but the Youth 
going out ſtumbled over the Threſhold and broke his 

As the old Man wondered at theſe Events, a Ca- 
ravan paſſed by in its way from Mecca. The Derwiſe ap- 
proached it to beg a Bleſſing; but as he ſtroked one of 
the Holy Camels, he received a Kick from the Beaſt, 
that ſorely bruiſed him. His Sorrow and Amazement 
increaſed upon him, till he recollected that through 
Hurry and Inadvertency he had that Morning come a- 


broad withaut waſhing his Hands. Monday 
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— Explebo numerum, reddarque tenebris. Virg. 


HE Love of Symmetry and Order, which is na- 
tural to the Mind of Man, betrays him ſome- 
times into very whimſical Fancies. This noble 
Principle, ſays a French Author, loves to amuſe it ſelf 
on the moſt trifling Occaſions. You may ſee a profound 
Philoſopher, ſays he, walk for an Hour together in his 
Chamber, and induſtriouſly treading, at every Step, up- 
on every other Board in the Flooring. Every Reader 
will recolle& ſeveral Inſtances of this Nature without 
my Aſſiſtance. I think it was Gregorio Leti who had 
publiſhed as many Books as he was Years old; which 
was a Rule he had laid down and punctually obſerved 
to the Year of his Death. It was, perhaps, a Thought 
of the like Nature, which determined Hemer himſelf to 
divide each of his Poems into as many Books, as there 


are Letters in the Greet Alphabet. Herodotus has in 


the ſame manner adapted his Books to the Number of 
the Muſes, for which Reaſon many a Learned Man 
hath wiſhed there had been more than Nine of that 
Siſterhood. | 
SEVERAL Epic Poets have religiouſly followed 
Virgil as to the Number of his Books; and even Milton 
is thought by many to have changed the Number of his 
Books from Ten to Twelve, for no other Reaſon ; as 
Corvley tells us, it was his Deſign, had he finiſhed his 
Dawideis, to have alſo imitated the Ænueid in this Parti- 
cular. I believe every one will agree with me, that a 
Perfection of this Nature hath no Foundation in Rea- 
ſon; and, with due Reſpect to theſe great Names, 
ma be looked upon as ſamething whi ical, | 
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I mention theſe great Examples in Defence of my 
Bookſeller, who occaſioned this Eight Volume of Spec 
fetors, becanſe, as he ſaid, he thought Seven a very 
Odd Number. On the other Side, teveral grave Rea- 

ſons were urged on this important Subject; as in par- 
ticular, that Seven was the preciſe Number of the Wiſe 
Men, and that the moſt Beautiful Conſtellation in the 
Hemrers was compoſed of Seven Stars. This he allow. 
ed to be true, but ſtill inſiſted, that Seven was an Odd 
Number; fuggeſting at the fame time that if he were 
provided with a ſufficient Stock of leading Papers, he 
thould find Friends ready enough to carry on the Work. 
Having by this means got his Veſſel lanched and ſet 
afloat, he hath committed the Steerage of it, from 
time to time, to ſuch as he thought capable of con- 


It. 

THE Cloſe of this Volume, which the Town ma 

now expect in a little time, . 

Sheet to its proper Author. 

„„ hard 2 . — — con- 
ime er, Help ibuti- 

ons ſent from — Seay * 

I cannot give the Town a better Opinion of the 
SyECTATOR's Correpondents, than publiſhing 
the following Letter, with a very fine Copy of Verſes 
upon a Subyje& perfectly new. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Dubliz, Now. 30. 1714. 


| : OU lately recommended to your Female Rea- 
: ders, the good old Cuſtom of their Grandmo- 
thers, who uſed to lay out a great Part of their Time 
in Needle-work: I entirely agree with you in your 
* Sentiments, and think it would not be of leſs Advan- 
tage to themſelves, and their Poſterity, than to the 
5 tion of many of their good Neighbours, if they 
8 —— of thoſe Hours in this innocent Entertain- 
* ment, which are loſt at the Tea-Table. I would, 
however, humbly offer to your Conſideration,” the 
* Caſe of the Poetical Ladies ; who, though they may 
de willing to take any Advice given them by the SPEC- 
* TATOR, yet can't ſo eaſily quit their Pen and Ink. 
. 4 29 
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as you may imagine, Pray allow them, at leaſt now 
'M- — then, to indulge themſelves in other Amuſements 
« of Fancy, when they are tired with ſtooping to their 
« Tapeſtry. There is a very particular kind of Work, 
« which of late ſeveral Ladies here in our Kingdom are 
« very fond of, which ſeems very well adapted to a Po- 
« etical Genius: It is the making of Grotto s. I know 
a Lady who has a very Beautiful one, compoſed by her 
* ſelf, nor is there one Shell in it not ſtuck up by her 
« own Hands. I here ſend you a Poem to the fair 
Architect, which I would not offer to her ſelf, till I 
knew whether this Method of a Lady's paſſing her 
Time were approved of by the Britiſb SpECTATOR, 
which, with the Poem, I ſubmit to your Cenſure, 
* who am, 


Your Conſflant Reader, 


and humble Servant, 
A. B. 


To Mrs. ———-—-— — on her Grotto. 


A Grotto lat, with ſuch Defien, 
What xk cou'a Pa Ke d but Thine? 
Each cheguer d Pebble, and each ſhining Shell, 
So well proportion d, and diſpos d fo ell, 
Surprizing Luftre from thy Thought receive, 
oy Beauties more than Nature gave. 

o Her their various Shapes, and gloſſy Hue, 

Their curious Symmetry they owe to Tou. 


Not fam'd Amphion's Lute, whoſe powerful Call : 


Made willing Stones dance to the Theban Wall, 
In more harmonious Ranks cou'd make them fall. 
Not Ew ning Cloud a brighter Arch can ſhow, 
Net richer Colours paint the heav'nly Bow. 


Where can unpoliſh'd Nature boaſt a Piece, 
In all her Moſſy Cells exact as This? 

At the gay parti-colour'd Scene wwe ſtart, 

For Ghance tis regular, too rude for Art. 


Charm'd 
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Charm'd with the fight, my raviſh'd Breaft is fd 
With Hints like thoſe which ancient Bards inſpir d: 
All the feign'd Tales by Superſtition told, 

All the bright Train of fabled Nymphs of Old, 

Th enthu = Muſe believes are true, 

Thinks the Spot ſacred, and its Genius You. 

Loft in wild Rapture, wou'd ſhe fain diſchſe, 
How by degrees the pleafing Wonder roſe : 
Induſtrious in a faithful Verſe to trace 

The various Beauties of the lowely Place; 

And while ſhe keeps the glowing Works in View, 
Thro' ev'ry Maze thy Artful Hand purſue. 


Oh were I equal to the bold Defign, 
Or cou'd I bea ſuch happy Art as Thine ! 
That cou'd rude Shells in ſuch faveet Order place, 
Give common Objects fuch uncommon Grace 
Like them my well-choſe Words in ev ry Line, 
As feweetly temper d ſhou'd as feveetly ſhine. 
So juſt a Fancy ſhou'd my Numbers warm, 
Like the gay Piece ſhou'd the Deſcription charm. 
Ten with —_— Strength my Voice I'd raiſe, 
rotto S 5 


The echoing approve my Lays, 
Pleas'd to reflect the well-ſung Founder's Praiſe. 


Wedneſday, 
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No 633. Wedneſday, December 15. 


Omnia profectò, cum ſe à celeflibus rebus referet ad hu- 
manas, excelſins magnificentiuſgue & dicet & 82 
| Icero. 


T follving Diſcourſe is printed, as it came to 
my Hands, without Variation. 


Cambridge. Dec. 11. 


a 3 was a very common Enquiry among the An- 
1 cients why the Number of Excellent Orators, un- 
* der all the Encouragements the moſt flouriſhing 
* States could give them, fell ſo far ſhort of the Num- 
ber of thoſe who excelled in all other Sciences. A 
* Friend of mine uſed merrily to apply to this Caſe 
an Obſervation of Herodetus, who ſays, That the 
* moſt uſeful Animals are the moſt fruitful in their Ge- 
* neration ; whereas the Species of thoſe Beaſts that are 
* fierce and miſchievous to Mankind are but ſcarcely 
continued. The Hiſtorian inſtances in a Hare, 
* which always either breeds or brings forth ; and a 
Lioneſs, which brings forth but once, and then loſes 
* all Power of Conception. But, leaving my Friend to 
his Mirth, I am of Opinion, that in theſe latter Ages 
* we have greater Caule of Complaint than the An- 
* cients had. And fince that ſolemn Feſtival is ap- 
* proaching, which calls for all the Power of Oratory, 
* and which affords as noble a Subje& for the Pulpit 
* as any Revelation has taught us, the Deſign of this 
* Paper ſhall be to ſhow, that our Moderns have 
; 2 Advantages towards true and ſolid Eloquence, 
* thz * which the celebrated Speakers of Antiquity 
4 enjo * : 
* THE firſt great and ſubſtantial Difference, is, that 
* their Common-Places, in which almoſt the whole 
4 >" Force 
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Force of Amplification conſiſts, were drawn from 
the Profit or Honeſty of the Action, as they ded 
© only this preſent State of Duration. But Chriſti. 
© anity, as it exalts Morality to a greater Perfection, as 
< it brings the Conſideration of another Life into the 
© Queſtion,. as it propoſes Rewards and Puniſhments 
© of a higher Nature, and a longer Continuance, is 
© more adapted to affect the Minds of the Audience, 
© naturally inclined to purſue what it imagines its greateſt 
© Intereſt and Concern. If Pericles, as Hiſtorians report, 
© could ſhake the firmeſt Reſolutions of his Hearers, 
© and ſet the Paſſions of all Greece in a Ferment, when 
© the preſent Welfare of his Country, or the Fear o 
© hoſtile Invaſions, was the Subject: What may be 
expected from that Orator, who warns his Audience 
< againſt thoſe Evils which have no Remedy, when 
once undergone, either from Prudence or Time? As 
much greater as the Evils in a future State are than 
© theſe at preſent, ſo much are the Motives to Perſua- 
« fion under Chriſtianity greater than thoſe which meer 
moral Conſiderations could ſupply us with. But what 
© I now mention relates only to the Power of moving 
© the Affections. There is another Part of Eloquence, 
© which is indeed its Maſter-piece; I mean the Mar- 
© vellous or Sublime. In this the Chriſtian Orator has 
the Advantage beyond Contradiction. Our Ideas are 
* ſo infinitely enlarged by Revelation, the Eye of Rea- 
© fon has ſo wide a Proſpect into Eternity, the No- 
© tions of a Deity are ſo worthy and refined, and the 
© Accounts we have of a State of Happineſs or Miſery 
© fo clear and evident, that the Contemplation of ſuch 
Objects will give our Diſcourſe a noble Vigour, an 
< invincible Force, beyond the Power of any humane 
© Conſideration. Tully requires in his Perfect Orator 
© ſome Skill in tbe Nature of Heavenly Bodies, be- 
© cauſe, ſays he, his Mind will become more exten- 
© five and unconfned ; and when he deſcends to treat 
of humane Affairs, he will both think and write in a 
* more exalted and magnificent Manner. For the 
© ſame Reaſon that excellent Maſter would have recom- 
' © mended the Study of thoſe great and glorious Myſte- 
ri 
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* ries which Revelation has diſcovered! to us; to 
* which the nobleſt Parts of this Syſtem of the 
* World are as much inferior, as the Creature 
* 1s leſs excellent than its Creator. The wiſeſt and 
* moſt knowing among the Heathens had very poor 
* and imperfect Notions of a future State. They had 
indeed ſome uncertain Hopes, either received by 
Tradition, or gathered by Reaſon, that the Exiſt- 
* ence of virtuous Men would not be determined by 
* the Separation of Soul and Body : But they either 
* disbelieved a future State of Puniſhment and Miſe- 
* ry, or, upon the ſame Account that Apelles painted 
* Antigonus with one Side only towards the Specta- 
© tor, that the Loſs of his Eye might not caſt a Blemiſh 
* upon the whole Piece; fo theſe repreſented the Con- 
dition of Man in its faireſt View, and endeavoured 
to conceal what they thought was a Deformity to 
humane Nature. I have often obſerved, that when- 
© ever the abovementioned- Orator in his Philoſophical 
* Diſcourſes is led by his Argument to the Mention 
* of Immortality, he ſeems like one awaked out of 
* Sleep, rous d and alarm'd with the Dignity of the 
Subject, he ſtretches his Imagination to conceive 
* ſomething uncommon, and with the greatneſs of his 
* Thoughts, caſts, as it were, a Glory round the Sen- 
© tence; Uncertain and unſettled as he was, he ſeems 
fired with the Contemplation of it. And nothin 
but ſuch a Glorious Proſpe& could have forced ſo 
« great a Lover of Truth, as he was, to declare his 
. ution never to part with his Perſuaſion of Im- 
mortality, though it ſhould be proved to be an er- 
* roneous one. But had he lived gp fee all that Chri- 
* ſtianity has brought to Light, how would he have 
* laviſhed out all the Force of Eloquence in thoſe no- 
© bleſt Contemplations which humane Nature is ca- 
* pable of, the Reſurrection and the Judgment that 
follows it? How had his Breaſt glowed with Plea- 
* ſure, when the whole Compaſs of Futurity lay open 
and expoſed to his View? How would his Imagina- 
© tion have hurried him on in the Purſuit of the My- 
* ſteries of the Incarnation? How would he have en- 
Vo r. VIII. N ter d 
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tage Chriſtians have; and it was 
< with — ſmall 1 _ met with a Frag- 
< ment of Longinus, Whi preſerv'd, as a Teſti- 
mom of that Critick's Judgment, at the Beginning 
of a Manuſcript of the New Teſtament in the Vatican 
© Library. Aſter that Author has number'd up the moſt 
< celebrated Orators among the Grecians, hefays, Add 10 
a — 4 Tarſus, the Patron of an Opinion not yet 
« 

« ftian 


. As a Heathen,” he condemns the Chri- 
ipton ; and, as an impartial Critick, he judges 

in Favour of the Promoter and Preacher of it. To 
me it ſeems, that the latter Part of his Judgment adds 
— Weight to his Opinion of St. PazPs Abilities, 
all the Prejudice of Opinions directly 

de is conſtrained to acknowledge the Me- 
| x no doubt, fuch as Longinus 
< defſtribes St. Paul, ſuch he appeared to the Inhabitants 
< of thoſe' Countries which he viſited and bleſſed with 
© thoſe Doctrnes be was divinely commiſſioned tb 
< preach. Story gives us, in one Circumſtance, 


£1 
. 
= 


| have paid Divine Worſhip to him, 

God who invented and prefided over Elo- 
. This one Account of our Apoitte ſets his 
Haracter, d as an Orator only, above all the 
© celebrated Relatiotꝶ of the Skill and Influence of De- 
ebener und his Contemporaries. Their Power in 
< Speaking was admired, but ftill it was thought hu- 
mane: Their Eloquence warmed and raviſhed the 
Heaters, but fill it was thought the Voite of Man, 
not the Voice of God. What Advantage then had 
© Ot. Paul above thoſe of Grerre or Nome I conſeſs I 
cun aſcribe this'Excellence to nothing but the Power 
of the Doctrines he delivered, 'which may have ſtill 
* rhe fame Infiuence oa the Hearets; wü EIS 
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the Power, when preached by a skilful Orator, to 
make us break out in the ſame Expreſſions, as the 
© Diſciples who met our Saviour in their Way to Em- 
* maus, made uſe of; Did not our Hearts burn within 
© us, when he talked to us by the Way, and while he 
* opened to us the Scriptures? I may be thought bold in 
* my Judgment by ſome; but I muſt affirm, That no 
* one Orator has left us fo viſible Marks and Footſteps 
of his Eloquence as our Apoſtle. It may perhaps be 
wondered at, that in his Reaſonings upon Idolatry at 
* Athens, where Eloquence was born and flouriſhed, he 
* confines himſelf to ſtrict Argument only; but my Rea- 
© der may remember what many Authors of the beſt 
© Credit have aſſured us, That all Attempts upon the 
Affections and Strokes of Oratory were exprelly for- 
© bidden by the Laws of that Country, in Courts of Ju- 
« diciture. His want of Eloquence therefore here, was 
the Effect of his exact Conformity to the Laws. But 
gis Diſcourſe on the Reſurrection to the Corinthians, 
his Harangue before Ae upon his own Converſion, 
and the Neceſſity of of others, are truly Great, 
* and may ſerve as full Examples to thoſe excellent 
* Rules for the Sublime, which beſt of Criticks has 
left us. The Sum of all this Diſcourſe is, That our 
c 2 no farther to look for an Example of the 
<P ion they may arrive at, than to St. Pauls Ha- 
* rangues; that when he, under the want of ſeveral Ad- 
* vantages of Nature (as he himſelf tells us) was heard, 
© admired, and made a Standard to ſucceeding Ages by 
© the beſt Judge of a different Perſuaſion in Religion, I 
* ſay, our Clergy may learn, That, however inſtructive 
their Sermons are, th oO OY | 
Z . Paul iven them a no- 
* ble Example of, and the Chriſtian Religion has fur- 
* niſhed them with certain Means of attaining to. 


* 
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O taaxirey Sp © Eſyisa r. 
Socrates apud Xen, 


T was the common Boaſt of the Heathen Philoſo- 

j phers, that by the Efficacy of their ſeveral Doctrines, 

they made Humane Nature reſemble the Divine. 
How much miſtaken ſoever they might be in the ſeve- 
ral Means they propoſed for this End, it muſt be owned 
that the Deſign was great and glorious. The fineſt 
Works of Invention and Imagination are of very little 
Weight, when put in the Balance with what refines and 
exalts the rational Mind. Longinus excuſes Homer very 
handſomely, when he ſays the Poet made his Gods like 
Men, that he might make his Men appear like the 
Gods : But it — be allowed that ſeveral of the an- 
cient Philoſophers acted, as Cicero wiſhes Homer had 
done; they endeavoured rather to make Men like Gods, 
than Gods like Men. 

ACCORDING to this general Maxim in Philo- 
ſophy, ſome of them have endeavoured to place Men 
in ſuch a State of Pleaſure, or Indolence at leaſt, as 
they vainly imagined the Happineſs of the Supreme 
Being to conſiſt in. On the other hand, the moſt 
virtuous Sect of Philoſophers have created a chimeri- 
cal wiſe Man, whom they made exempt from Paſſion 
and Pain, and thought it enough to pronounce him All- 
ſufficient. ata 

THIS laſt Character, when diveſted of the Glare 
of Humane Philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies no 
more, than that a Good and a Wiſe Man ſhould fo arm 
himſelf with Patience, as not to yield tamely to the 
Violence of Paſſion and Pain ; that he ſhould learn fo 
de ſuppreſs and contract his Deſires as to have few 
4 * Wants; 


* 
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Wants ; and that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many Virtues in 


his Soul, as to have a perpetual Source of Pleaſure in 
Himſelf. 


THE Chriſtian Religion requires, that, after ha- 
ying framed the beſt Idea, we are able, of the Divine 
Nature, it ſhould be our next Care to conform our 
ſelves to it, as far as our Imperſections will permit. I 
might mention ſeveral Paſſages in the ſacred Writings 
on this Head, to which I might add many Maxims and 
wiſe Sayings of Moral Authors among the Greeks and 
Romans. | 

I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable Paſſage, to this Pur- 
poſe, out of Falian's Cæſars. The Emperor having 

ented all the Roman Emperors, with Alexander 
the Great, as paſſing in Review before the Gods, and 
ftriving for the Superiority, lets them all drop, excepting 
Alexander, Julius Ceſar, Auguſtus Cæ ſar, 2 Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and Conftantine. Each of theſe great He- 
roes of Antiquity lays in his Claim for the upper Place; 
and, in Order to it, ſets forth his Actions after the moſt 
advantageous Manner. But the Gods, inſtead of being 
dazzled with the Luſtre of their Actions, enquire, by 
Mercury, into the Motive and governing Prin- 
ciple that influeneed them throughout the whole Series 
of their Lives and Exploits. Alexander tells them, That 
his Aim was to conquer: Julius Cæſar, That his was 
to gain the higheſt Poſt in his Country; Auguſins, To 
govern well; Trajan, That His was the ſame as that of 
Alexander, namely, To conquer. The Queſtion, at 
length, was put to Marcus Aurelius, who replied, with 
great Modeſty, That it had ahways been his Care to imi- 
tate the Gods, This Conduct ſeems to have gained him 
the moſt Votes and beſt Place in the whole Aſſembly. 
Marcus Aurelius being afterwards asked to explain him- 
ſelf, declares, That, by imitating the Gods, he endea- 
voured to imitate them in the Uſe of his Underſtand- 
ing, and of all other Faculties; and, in particular, That 
it was always his Study to have as few Wants as poſ- 
ſible in himſelf, and to do all the Good he could to 
others. 


N 3 AMONG 
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AMONG: the many Methods by which Revealed 
Religion has advanced Morality, this is one, That it 
has given us a more juſt and perfect Idea of that Being 
whom every reaſonable Creature ought to imitate. The 
young Man, in. a Heathen Comedy, might juſtify his 
Lewdneſs by the Example of Jupiter; as, indeed, there 
was ſcarce any Crime that might not be countenanced by 
thoſe Notions: of the Deity which prevailed among the 
common People in the Heathen World. R Re- 
ligion ſets forth a proper Object for Imitation, in that 
Being who is the Pattern, as well as the Source, of all 
ſpiritual Perfection. 

- WHILE we remain in this Life, we are ſubject to 
innumerable Temptations, which, if liſten'd to, will 
make us deviate from Reaſon and Goodneſs, the only 
T hings wherein we can imitate the Supreme Being. In 
the next Life we meet with nothing to excite our Incli- 
nations that doth not deſerve them. I ſhall therefore 
diſmiſs my Reader with this Maxim, wiz. Our Happi- 
neſi in this World 3 the 4 of our De- 
1 orld from the Gratification of 
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Sentio Te PR: Hominum ac Damm contemplari; t 


tibi parwa (ut eft) ita videtur, hc cœrleſtia 
Shedaato; illa 4 2. contemaito. HG 
Cicero Somn. Scip.. 


HE following Eſſay comes from the 


ingenious 
Author of the Letter upon Nowelty, printed in & 


late S pectatar: The Notions are drawn from the 
Platonick way of Thinking, but as they contribute to 
raiſe the Mind, and may — noble Sentiments of our 
own future Grandeur and Happineſs » I think it well 
deſerves to be preſented to the 


. 
mo — could have no immediate Regard to him- 
ucing it. He needed nat to make Trial of 
dener to be informed what Effects were 
each: The World as exiſting in his eternal 
5 then as beautiful as now it is drawn forth in- 
wo Being and in the immenſe Abyſs of his Eſſence are 
contained far brighter Scenes than will be ever ſet forth 
. to View; it being impoſſible that the great Author of 
Nature food! bound his con Sims tl 
iſtence to a Syſtem of Creatures ſo perfect that he can- 
not improve upon it by any other Exertions of his Al- 
mighty Will. Between Finite and Infinite there is an 
— — — w_ filled up in endleſs 


A moſt excellent of all God's 
Works — 2 rt of what his Power is able 
to as the moſt 1 — — be exceeded 
i — 


THIS Thought hath made ſome imagine, (what, it 
muſt be confeſt, is not cor qo that the unfathomed 
0 W Births, eng 

4 . 
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fill inheriting a greater Perfection than the elder. But 
as this doth not fall within my preſent View, I ſhall 
content my ſelf with taking notice, that the Conſi- 
deration now mentioned proves undeniably, that the 
Ideal Worlds in the Divine Underſtanding yield a Pro- 
incomparably more ample, various, and delight- 

ul, than any Created World can do : And that therefore 
as it is not to be ſuppoſed that God ſhould make a World 
merely of inanimate Matter, however diverſified ; or 
inhabited only by Creatures of no higher an Order than - 
Brutes ; fo the for which he deſigned his reaſon- 
able Offspring is the Contemplation of his Works, 
the Enjoyment of himſelf, and in both to be happy, 
having, to this Purpoſe, endowed them with corre- 
ent Faculties and Deſires. He can have no greater 
Pleaſure from a bare Review of his Works, than from 
the Survey of his own Ideas, but we may be aſſured that 
he is well pleaſed in the Satisfaction derived to Beings 
capable of it, and for whoſe Entertainment he hath 
erected this immenſe Theatre. Is not this more than 
an Intimation of our Immortality? Man, who when 
conſidered as on his Probation for a happy Exiſtence 
hereafter is the moſt remarkable Inſtance of Divine 
Wiſdom ; if we cut him off from all Relation to Eter- 
nity, is the moſt wonderful and unaccountable Com- 
ion in the whole Creation. He hath Capacities to 
a much greater Variety of — than he 
be ever Maſter of, and an unſatisfied Curioſity to 
tread the ſecret Paths of Nature and Providence : But, 
with this, his in their ent Structure, are 
rather fitted to ſerve the Neceſſities of a vile Body, 
than to miniſter to his Underſtanding; and from the 
little Spot to which he is chained, he can frame but 
wandering Gueſſes concerning the innumerable Worlds 


mote 8 of the Heavens; and, when with a great 
deal of Time and Pains he hath laboured a little way 
= the ſteep Aſcent of Truth, and beholds with Pity 
groveling Multitude beneath, in a Moment, his Foot 
ſlides, and he tumbles down headlong into the Grave. 


THINK- 
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THINKING on this, I am obliged to believe» 
in Juſtice to the Creator of the World, that there is an- 
other State when Man ſhall be better ſituated for Con- 
templation, or rather have it in in his Power to remove 
from Object to Object, and from. World to World; 
and be accommodated with Senſes, and other Helps, 
for making the quickeſt and moſt amazing Diſcoveries. 
How doth ſuch a Genius as Sir 1/aac Newton, from a- 
midſt the Darkneſs that involves humane Underſtanding, 
break forth, and appear like one of another Species ! 
The vaſt Machine, we inhabit, lies open to him, he 
ſeems not unacquainted with the general Laws that 

vern it; and while with the Tranſport of a Philo- 

her he beholds and - admires the glorious Work, he 
is capable of paying at once a more devout and more 
rational Homage to his Maker. But alas! how narrow 
is the Proſpe& even of ſuch a Mind? and how obſcure 
to the .Compaſs that is taken in by the Ken of an An- 
gel ; or of a Soul but newly eſcaped from its Impriſon- 
ment in the Body ! For my 2 J freely indulge my 
Soul in the Confidence of its future Grandeur; it pleaſes 
me to think that I who know ſo ſmall a portion of the 
Works of the Creator, and with ſlow — painful Steps 
creep up and down on the Surface of this Globe, ſhall 
ere long ſhoot away with the Swiftneſs of Imagination, 
trace out the hidden Springs of Nature's Operations, be 
able to keep pace with the heavenly Bodies in the Ra- 
pidny of their Career, be a Spectator of the long Chain 
of Events in the natural and moral Worlds, viſit the 
ſeveral Apartments of the Creation, know how they are 
- furniſhed and how inhabited, comprehend the Order, 
and meaſure the Magnitudes, and Diftances of thoſe 
Orbs, which to us ſeem diſpoſed without any regular 
Deſign, and ſet all in the ſame Circle ; obſerve the De- 
pendence of the Parts of each Syſtem, and (if our Minds 
are big enough to graſp the Theory) of the ſeveral 
Syſtems upon one another, from whence reſults the Har- 
mony of the Univerſe. In Eternity a great deal may be 
done of this kind. I find it of ule to cheriſh this gene- 
rous Ambition; for beſides the ſecret Refreſhment it 
diffuſes through my Soul, it engages me in an Endeav 
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to improve my Faculties, as well as to exerciſe them 
conformably to the Rank I now hold among reaſonable 
Beings, and the Hope I have of being once advanced to 
a more exalted Station. 
* E other, 228 the * = of Man, is 
njoyment beyond whi cannot form 
a Wiſh. Dim at beſt are the Conceptions we have of 
the Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his Crea- 
tures in Suſpence, neither diſcovering, nor hiding him- 
ſelf; by which means, the Libertine dach a Handle to 
his Exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak 
him fair, but in their Hearts prefer every trifling Satiſ- 
—_— — — of _ — and _— the 
OP ity of his Choice. Will there not 
Trine come, when the thinker ſhall ſee his im- 
pious Schemes overturned, and be made a Convert to 
the Truths he hates; when deluded Mortals ſhall be 
convinced of the Folly of their Purſuits, and the few 
Wiſe who followed the Guidance of Heaven, and, 
ſcorning the Blandiſhmentsof Senſe and the ſordid Bribery 
of the World, afpired ts a celeſtial Abode, ſhall ſtand 
eſſed of their utmoſt Wiſh in the Viſion of the Cre- 
ator ? Here the Mind heaves a Thought now and then 
towards him, and hath ſome tranſient Glances of his 
Preſence : When, in the Inſtant it thinks it ſelf to have 
the faſteſt hold, the Object eludes its ExpeQations, and 
it falls back tired and baſed to the Ground. Doubtleſs 
there is ſome more perfect way of converſing with hea- 
venly Beings. Are not on its capable of mutual In- 
telligence, unleſs 1 in Bodies, or by their In- 
tervention ? Muſt ſuperior Natures depend on inferior 
for the main Privilege of ſociable Beings, that of con- 
verſing with, and knowing each other? What would 
have done, had Matter never been created ? I ſup- 
, not have lived in eternal Solitude. As incorporeal 
Subſtances are of a nobler Order, ſo be ſure, their man- 
ner of Intercourſe is anſwerably more expedite and inti- 
mate. This method of Communication, we call Intel- 
lectual * 27 —— Analogous 5 the Senſe 
of Seeing, which is Medium of our Acquaintance 
with this vifible World. A 
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God make himſelf the Object of immediate Intuition to 
the Bleſſed; and as he can, tis not improbable that he 
will, always condeſcending, in the Circumſtances of do- 
ing it, to the Weakneſs and Proportion of finite Minds. 
His Works but faintly reflect the Image of his Perfecti- 
ons, tis a Second-hand Knowledge: 'To have a juſt Idea 
of him, it may be neceſſary that we ſee him as he is... 
But what is that? "Tis ſomething, that never entered 
into the Heart of Man to conceive; yet, what we can 
eaſily conceive, will be a Fountain of Unſpeakable, of 
Everlaſting Rapture. All created Glories will fade and 
die away in his Preſence. W it will be my Hap- 

ineſs to compare the World with the fair Exemplar of 
it in the Divine Mind; perhaps, to view the original 
Plan of thoſe wiſe Deſigns that have been executing in 
a long Succeſſion of Ages. Thus employed in finding 
out his Works, and contemplating their Author! how 
ſhall I fall proſtrate and adoring, my Body ſwallowed 
up in the Immenſity of Matter, my Mind in the Infini-.. 
tude of his Perfections. 
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